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Chapter One 

P erhaps Ihis book is loo ■daring? 

In moulding Iheir children, modern parents mould the 
future history of our country and, consequently, the his¬ 
tory of the world as well. Can I shoulder the burden of 
so tremendous a subject? Have I the right or the courage 
to tackle even its main problems? 

horlunately, no such daring is required of me. Our 
Revolution has its great books, but it has even more great 
deeds. The books and deeds of the Revolution—these are 
the teachers of the now man. Every thought, every move¬ 
ment, every breath of our life vibrates with the glory of 
the new citizen of the world. 'Is it possible not to sense 
that vibration, is it possible not to know how we should 
educate our children? 

But there is also a humdrum side to our life, and this 
Iiuradrum side gives rise to a complicated set of triviali¬ 
ties. Amid the trivialities one is apt to lose sight of the 
man. It happens sometimes that our parents seek the truth 
among these trivialities, forgetting that ready to their 
hand lies the great philosophy of the Revolution. 

To help parents took about them, to help them think, 
to open their eyes—such is the modest aim of this book. 

Our youth is a world phenomenon which defies compar¬ 
ison, a phenomenon whose greatness and significance we 
are, perhaps, incapable of comprehending. Wlio gave it 



birth, who taught it, educated it, entrusted it with the 
cause of the Revolution? Wlieiicc came these tens of mil¬ 
lions of craftsmen, engineers, airmen, combine-operators, 
commandiers, scientists? Can it be that we, we old people, 
created this youth? But wlien? How did we fail to notice 
it? Was it not we who ^Tumbled at our schools and uni- 
\ersilic‘s, gruniblecl. more often than not. unthinkingly, 
for want of something better to do; was it not we who 
considered our People's Commissariats for Education 
only fit to be grumbled at? And ineanwhile the family 
seemed to be creaking at every joint, more cbilled by 
emotional currents Ilian warmed by love. And anyhow 
there was no time. We built, we fouglit, then built again, 
and we are still building now, wi' do not down tools for 
an instant. 

But look! In the incredible vastness of the Krama- 
torsk workshops, in the immense expanse of the Stalingrad 
Tractor Works, in the Slalino, Alakeyevka and Ciorlovka 
mines, in aeroplanes, in tanks, in snlmiarines, in labora¬ 
tories, over microscopes, above tiu' wastes of llie Arctic, 
at every possible kind of steering gear and regulator, at 
entrances and exits- everywhere there are tens of mil¬ 
lions of new, young and terribly intc'resting people. 

They an* modest. Sonit' of them are not very refined 
in Iheir conversation, .sometimes their humour is rough. .. . 
There is no denying that. 

But they are the mast<*rs of life, they are calm and 
Confident; unhesitatingly, without liysterics and posing, 
without boastfulness and without complaining, at abso¬ 
lutely unforeseeable speed—they are doing the job. And 
jikst show them one of the sights, which even we are 
already beginning to forget about, such as, for instance: 
“.V. A. Pastukhov & Sons. Engineering Works "—and you 
will !)(’ surprised at the suMIp humour of their reactions! 

And against tlie background of this historical miracle, 
how barbaric seem family “catastrophes” which ruin the 
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relationship betwei'ii fatlier and children and the hajrpi- 
noss of the mother, whicli break down and destroy the 
cliaracters of tlu' fullin' men and woiik'H of the U.S.S.R. 

In our country lli<*re must be no cliildho(.)d cataslro- 
])hes, no failures, no percentap^e, not even a hundredth 
jxT cent, of defective And y<‘t in some faniilie.- 

tilings do go wront^. Rarely is it a catastrophe, sometimes 
it is an opcm conflict; far more often the conflict is swTel: 
not only do parents fall to s<‘e it, tliey fail to >ee any of 
its portents. 

In a letter received from a mother, 1 rrad; 

“We have. onl\‘ one son, but it would be belter if wi' 
had none.... 'Ibis awful, indescribabh' misfortiiiie has 
made us old befori' our lime. It is not oiil\ sad. it is 
painful and distressing^ to wateli a yoiino man 
further and further downliill when he could he amon^’ the 
best. After all, youth nowadays means happiness and joy! 

“I.iV(*ry day he is killincj us, steadily and persistently 
killiin^ Us l)\ liis condiiet, by e\er\thin.i>’ he floes." 

The father’s appearance is not vtTV attractive: his face 
is broad, unshaven, lop-sided. Ho is slovenly: there are 
hen feathers or somethinj:^[ on his sleeve; one feather has 
even stuck to his finder; the finp;er is geisticulaling over 
rny inkstand, and so is the feather. 

‘T am a worker . . . iindorstand? 1 work . . . and I teach 
liim. . . . Ask him if that’s not so. Well, wdiat have you j^ot 
to say: did I teach you or didn’t 1?" 

On a chair by the wall sits a boy of about thirteen, 
handsome, dark-eyed, ^rave. Without flinching, lit' looks 
his fatlier straight in the eye. In tlie boy’s face I can read 
no feelings, no expression but calm, cold attention. 

The father waves his fist, liis distorted face going 
purple. 

"The one and only, eh? Robbed me and left me ... 
with nothing but w^hat I stand up in!’’ 
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His fisl lunges towards the wall. The boy blinks, 
then resumes his coldly serious examination of his father. 

The father falls back tiredly into his chair, drums 
with his linger.', on the table, and looks round, completely 
at a loss. An upper muscle in his check twitches rapidly, 
deformed by an old scar. 

He lowers his big head and .spreads his arms despair¬ 
ingly. 

“Take him somewhere.... Well ... I failed. Take 
him....” 

He says this in a defeated, pleading voice, but sud¬ 
denly he gets excited again, and again brandishes his 
fist. 

“Hut how can it he? I was a partisan. Look at me. .. 
that was a Shkuro sabre... split my head open! For 
their sake, for yours!” 

He turns towards hi.> son and thru.sts his liands into 
his pockets. Then he speaks with that extreme pathos 
which comes only from the lips of a dying man: 

".Misha! flow cimld you?! My only son!...” 

Misha’s eyes remain cold, but suddenly his lips nune. 
.some momentary thought shows itself for an instant and 
vanishes. 

I see that the.se two are enemies and will remain ene¬ 
mies for a long time, perhaps for life. Their characters 
have clashed over some trifle or other, in some dark corner 
of the soul instincts have l)een aroused, temperaments 
tired. An unexpected explosion is the usual culmination 
of careless treatment of character—this father, of course, 
used the rod. And the son rose up against his father, 
free and proud - it w'as not for nothing that his father 
fought with the Shkuro gang! That was how it started. 
Now the father is driven frantic—and his son? 

I looked at Misha sternly and said quietly: 

“You’ll go to the Dzerzhinsky Communel Today!” 

The boy straightened up on his chair. Real bonfires 
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of joy flamed in his eyes, and llie room st'eine<i to ^ro\\ 
brighter. Mislia did not say anything, but leaned bark 
in his chair and directed his new-born smile straight at 
the Shkuro scar and tormented eyt's f)f his father. .And 
only then did I read in his smile implacable, micoiiceaied 
hatred. 

The father sadly lowered his head. 

When Misha left with the inspector, the falluT asked 
me, as if he were addressing an oracle: 

“Why have 1 lo.st my son?" 

I made no answer. Then the father asked; 

"Will it be all right for him there?” 

r^ook<, books, books up to the ceiling. W'eli-loveti 
names on splendid binding. An enormous writing-iable. 
On the table—more books, a monumental sareophagns ui 
an inkstand, sphin.xes, bears, candlesticks. 

This study bubbles with life; the books do not merely 
stand on the shelves, they rustle in people's hands, news¬ 
papers do not merely lie about among the cusliions on the 
divan, they are spread out and read; here events are 
knowledgeably discussed and come to life. Througli the 
tobacco smoke one has glimpses of bald pales, elaborate 
coiffures, shaven chins. American moustaches and amber 
cigarette-holders; and behind horn-rimmed spectacles 
eyes glisten with the fine dew' of wit. 

In the spacious dining-room tea is served, lea which 
is not rich old-fashioned samovar tea, not tea to be drunk, 
but refined tea, tea which is almo.st symbolic, an occasion 
for china, lace table-napkins and the severe beauty of the 
ascetic biscuit. Slightly languid, a little naive, the exqui¬ 
sitely auburn-haired hostess conducts the tea-party with 
her pampered, manicured hands. Tea is attended by a 
merry flock of names of artistes and ballerinas, mischiev¬ 
ous short stories and light-hearted episodes from life. 
Well, and if a snack is served with the tea and the smil- 
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host niakcts two or threo rounds willi tlu‘ decantor? 
Then aftiT toa tho company will ^o back into the study, 
li^ht up attain, squash tho newspapers on the divan, loll 
on the cushions and, throwing back their heads, roar with 
lau^liler over the 'latest funny story. 

Is there anytliin<^ wron^^^ with that? WIkj knows? But 
anion^' these pLX)p!e there is always a wide-eyed, twelve- 
y<’ar-old X'olodya running* to and fro, rather thin and pale, 
hut an energetic lad. When for some reason a hitch oc¬ 
curs in the 6m()<)th Acjw of anecdotes. Daddy “serves up’' 
\ ()!od\a --jusi a liny j)ortioii of him. In theatrical par¬ 
lance lliis is callt'(i an “entr'acte." 

Daddy draws Volodya on to his knee, tickles the back 
of Volodya’s head and says: 

“Volodya, why aren't you in b<‘d?" 

Wdodya replies: 

“And why aren't you there?" 

Tlu‘ quests are (hdiijhled. Volodya lowers his eyes to 
Daddy's lap and smiles ishyly- quests like it belter that 
way. 

Dafidy pats Volodya on any suitable spot and asks: 

“FTav<^ you finished Hamlet yet?" 

\h)lodya nods, 

“Did you like it?" 

'fliis time, too, Volodya is nol at a loss, but now shy- 
Tiess is out of place. 

“Pooh, not much! If he's in love with that... um .. . 
Ophelia, why don’t they j^et married? They juist dawdle 
aiono- and you have to read and read!" 

A fresh burst of laii^^hter from the quests. From a 
corner of the divan somebody's cosy bass adds the neces¬ 
sary spice: “He doesn't want to pay alimony, the rogue!" 

Tlii.s tinu* Volodya laughs loo, so does Daddy, but the 
appropriate funny story hais already taken the stage: 
“Do you know what the priest said when he was told to 
pay alimony?" 
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"F-iuI of ('ntr'iicto." \'olo(ly;i is rarely served up as 
part of Ihe programme—Daddy readzos that Volodya is 
pleasant only in small doses. Volodya does not like such 
a system of doses. Me runs to and fro among the crowd, 
passt's from <ine guest to another, tags on even to stran¬ 
gers and fishes intently for a diance to make a sortie, to 
show himself off, to rais<^ a laugh frt)m tlu' guests and to 
exalt his parents. 

tea Volodya's ringing voice suddeniy lireaks into 
a story. 

"She’s his mistro.ss, isn’t she?’’ 

Mother throws up her hands and exclaims: 

“Did you hear liim say that? Volodya, what are you 
saying?!” 

But on .Mother's fact', logellier wiili a eerlain degree 
of false surprise, are written involuntary delight and 
pride; slie takes this hoyisli freeness :is evidence of tal¬ 
ent. In the general lisl of elegant bric-a-brac Volodya’s 
talent is also acceplable: .lapanose cups, liltle knives for 
lemon, napkins and sneli a wonderfid son. 

In the midst of their trivial and kHdish vanity the 
parents are unable to look closely into their son’s char¬ 
acter and see there the first signs of their {nture iamily 
troubles. V<dodya has a very complicated look in his eyes. 
He tries to make them into innocent childish eyes - that 
is “by special request,” for his parents; hut in those very 
same eye.s glitter sparks of insolence and habitual frdse- 
liood- that is for himself. 

What kind of a eilizen will he make? 

Dear parents! 

You sometimes forget lliai in your family there is a 
person growing, a person for whom you are responsible. 

Do not console yourselves wnth the idea that this is 
no more than a moral responsibility. 



Thore may come a rnonicnt when you will lose heart 
and spread out your arms in bewiidierment, and then, per¬ 
haps, you will mutter to quieten that very same sense of 
moral responsibility: “Volodya was such a wonderful 
boy! Simply everyone was delighted with him.” 

But wil! you never understand who is to blame? 

However, catastrophe may not occur. 

The moment comes when parents first feel there is 
somctliing slightly wrong. Then this feeling deepens, 
that there is sometliing really unhealthy in what they had 
thought was their happy family. For a time the worried 
parents submit to this, whisper unhappily to each other 
in the, bedroom, but maintain their dignity in public, pre¬ 
tending lliat all is well and no tragedy has occurred, for the 
outward appearance of the family is wholesome enough. 

The parents act just like all producers of shoddy 
goods: tlie latter are offered to society as the proper 
article. 

When the first little “child” trouble occurs in your 
family, when you see in your child’s eyes a little animal, 
as yet small and weak but already hostile, why do you not 
look back, wtiy do you not set about reviewing your <5wn 
conduct, why are you too weak-minded to ask yourself: 
Have I, in my family life, acted like a Bolshevik? 

But I am sure you arc looking for an excuse.... 

A man in spectacles, with a short red beard, a rubi¬ 
cund cheerful man, suddenly stirred his spoon round in 
liis ghiss. pushed the glass aside and snatched out a ciga¬ 
rette. 

“You pedagogues are always reproaching people over 
methods. No one is quarrelling about that, methods are 
methods. But solve the basic conflict, my friends!” 

“What conflict?” 

“Oho! What conflict? You don’t even know what it 
is? None of lhai, you solve it!” 
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“All right then, 'I will. What are you getting excited 
about?” 

He drew appreciatively at his cigarette, his full lips 
ejected a email ring of smoke, then a tired smile appeared 
on his face. 

“You won’t solve anything. The conflict is one of the 
insoluble variety. It’s no solution to say sacrifice this or 
sacrifice that. That’s just a formal get-out! Suppose 1 
can’t sacrifice one thing or the other, what then?” 

“But what’s the conflict. I’m interested to know?” 

My companion squinted at me through tobacco smoke; 
twisting hie cigarette between his fingers to stress the 
fine shades of his sorrow, he said; 

“On the one hand you have your job in society, your 
social duly, on the other your duly to your child, to your 
family. Society takes all my time: morning, afternoon and 
evening—the use of every moment is allotted and mapped 
out. And the child? It’s just simple arithmetic: giving 
your time to your child means sitting at home, keeping 
out of life, becoming a philistine, in fact. You must talk 
to your child, you mu.st explain a lot to him, you must 
bring him up. damn it all!” 

He looked at me with an air of pompous impatience 
and .stubbed out his unfini.shed cigarette in the asli- 
tray. 

“Have you a son?” I asked cautiously. 

“Yes, in the sixth class, thirteen years old. Good fellow, 
learns well, but he’s a young vagabond already. He 
treats his mother as a servant. He’s rude. I never see him. 
And just imagine this. A friend of his came round the 
other day, and there they were .sitting in the next room, 
and suddenly I hear my 'Kostik swearing. Not just a word 
or two, mind you, simply turning the air blue.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“What do you mean ‘frightened’? At the age of thir¬ 
teen there is nothing he doesn’t know, no secrets exist 
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for liini. Probal)ly knows dirty stories as weil and all 
kinds of muck!” 

“Of course lie does!” 

"Well, lliere you arc! And where was I? Wliere was 
1. liis father?” 

“You are annoyed that other people have taught your 
son swear-words and dirty stories and that you had' no 
chance to take part in it?” 

"Now, you are joking!” roared my companion. “But 
Joking does not solve the conflict!” 

He paid agitatedly for the tea and ran off. 

But I was not joking at all. I had asked him a ques¬ 
tion and his reply had been mere babble. He drinks tea 
in the c'.ub and chatters to me -he W'ould call that social 
work too. And give him more time, what will he do with 
it? Wage a campaign against lewd stories? But liow? 
What age was lie when he himself began sw'earing? What 
is his programme? What ideas has he, besides the “basic 
conflict”? And where did he run off to? Perhaps to edu¬ 
cate his son. or perhajis he was going somewhere else to 
discuss tl\e “basic conflicl”? 

The “basic conflict” lack of time—is the favourite 
excu.se of unsuccessful parents. Protected from responsi¬ 
bility by the “basic conflict,” they imagine themselves 
indulging in salutary talks with their children. A com¬ 
forting picture; the parent talks and the child listens! 
But the making of speeches and sermons to one’s own 
children is an incredibly difficult task. For such a speech 
to have a beneficial educative effect, a fortunate coinci¬ 
dence of many circumstances is required. In the first 
place you have to choose an interesting theme; then it 
is es.sential that you should know how to express your¬ 
self well and how to illustrate what you have to say; 
apart from this the child must be blessed with unusual 
patience. 
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On the other hand, suppose your speech pleases the 
child. At first glance it may seem that this is good, but in 
practice there are parents who will be furious if that hap¬ 
pens. What kind of an edifying speech is it that aims at 
bringing joy to the child? Everybody know's that Joyful¬ 
ness can be attained by many other means; “edifying” 
speeches, on the contrary, aim at distressing the listen¬ 
er, wearing him down, reducing him to tears, to moral 
exhaustion. 

Dear parents! 

Please do not think that there is no sense at all in 
talking to your child. We arc only warning you against 
hoping loo much from such talks. 

Just those parents who bring up their children badly 
and those people in general who are quite devoid of any 
educational ability—all of them exaggerate the value of 
pedagogical talks. 

Educational work, they imagine, is carried on like 
this. The educator takes his stand at point A. Three yards 
away is point B defended by the child. The educator 
brings his vocal cords into action, the child picks up the 
appropriate sound waves with his hearing apparatus. 
The waves penetrate by means of the ear-drums to the 
child’s soul and are distilled there into some special edu¬ 
cational potion. 

Sometimes the positions of subject and object vary 
a little, but the distance of three yards remains the same. 
As if attached to a lead, the child circles round the edu¬ 
cator, alt the while experiencing the action of the vocal 
cords or some other type of direct influence. Sometimes 
the child breaks away from the lead and in a short time 
is discovered in the dreadful cesspool of life. In such a 
case the educator, father or mother, protests in a trembling 
voice; “He’s got quite out of hand! All day running the 
streets! You know w'hat kind of boys there are in our 
court-yard? Young ruffians! Who knows what they get up 
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to out tlierol* Some of tliern are even juvenile delinquents, 

I dare say... 

Both the voice and eyes oi tlie orator beg; catcli my 
son, .save liini from tlie street t)oys, put him on llie peda¬ 
gogical lead again, let me carry on educating him. 

Such education certainly requires much spare time 
and, of cour.se, it means spare time wasted. The system of 
tutors and governesses, permanent overseers and con- 
slanl nagging, broke down long ago without ever creating 
in history a single vivid personality. The best, live chil¬ 
dren invariably broke loose. 

A Soviet person cannot be educated by the direct in¬ 
fluence of one personality, whatever the qualities this per¬ 
sonality may possess. Education is a .social protxiss in the 
broadest sense of the term. Everything contributes to 
education: people, things, events, but first of all and above 
all—people. Of these, parents ami teachers hold first 
place. Tlie child enters into an infinite number of rela¬ 
tionships with the whole comple.x world of surrounding 
reality. Each one of these reiationships is irresistibly de¬ 
veloping, <iverlapping with other relationships, and be¬ 
coming more complicated as the physical and moral 
growth of the child increases. 

Notliing in tliis “chaos” seems to yield to any calcu¬ 
lation. Nevertheless :al each given moment definite 
changes are created in the personality of the child. And 
it is the task of the. educator to direct and guide this de¬ 
velopment. 

Senseless and liopeless is the attempt made by some 
parents to shield tlie child from the influence of life and 
substitute individual domestic training for social educa¬ 
tion. It is bound to end in failure: either the child breaks 
out of the domestic prison or you produce a freak. 

Then it is life that is responsible for the child’s up¬ 
bringing? But where docs the family come in? 
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No, it is the iarnily or, if you like, llie parents that 
are responsible for the child’s upbrinj{irig. But the train¬ 
ing provided by the family collective cannot mould the 
chiild out of nothing. A limited a-ssortmeni of family im¬ 
pressions or pedagogical lectures from father will not siif- 
lice as material for the future man. It is Soviet life in all 
its multiform variety that jjrovides that material. 

In the old days in well-to-do families children U6ed 
to be called “angelic souls.” In our day it has been said 
lliat children are “llowers of life.” That is good. But rash- 
minded, sentimental peo])le have not taken the trouble to 
think over the meaning of the.se beautiful words. Once 
children ^ire described ,as “llowers,” it means to such peo¬ 
ple that we should do nothing but go into raptures over 
them, make a fuss of them, smell them, sigh over them. 
Perha[)s they even think we should teach the llowers them¬ 
selves that they are a fragile “lu-xury” bouquet. 

This purely aesthetic and thoughtless enthusiasm 
contains the seeds of its own failure. The "llowers of 
life” should not be imagined as a "lu.xury” bouquet in a 
Chinc.se vase on your table. However much you enthuse 
over such flowers, however much fuss you make over 
them, these flowers are already dying, they are already 
doomed and they are sterile. Tomorrow you will simply 
have them thrown away. At best, if you are incorrigibly 
sentimental, you will dry them in a bulky volume, but you 
can expect little joy from that: give yourself up as much 
as you like to memorie.s, look at them as much as you 
like, you will stiil have nothing but hay, just hay. 

No, our child'ren are not flowers of that kind at all. 
Our children blossom on the living trunk of our life; they 
are not a bouquet, they are a wonderful apple orchard. 
And this orchard is ours. Here the right of property 
means something fine, believe me! It is hard, of course, 
not to admire such an orchard, hard not to rejoice over 
it, but it is even harder not to work in it. Be so kind as to 
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take on this job: dig, water, gel rid of the caterpillars, 
prune out the dead branches. Remember the words of the 
great gardener, Comrade Stalin; 

“People should be reared with care and attention as a 
gardener rears his chosen fruil-iree“ 

Note tlie word: fruit. Not only fragrance, not only 
range of colours, but fruit, that i.s what sliould interest 
you especially. And for this reason do not descend upon 
the flowers witli nothing but raptures and kisst's—take 
up your spade, your scissors and watering-can, and fetch 
the ladder. And when the caterpillar appears in your gar¬ 
den, reach for the Paris grc'cn. Do not be afraid of it, 
shako it around a bit, let even the flowers feel a little un¬ 
comfortable. By tile way, a good gardener never has 
trouble with caterpillar. 

’^'es, let us be gardeners. This excellent comparison 
will help us to explain a few things about the difficult 
prob.em of who educates the child—parents or life? 

Who cultivates tlie tree in an orchard? 

The soil and the air give it substance, the sun gives 
it the valuable power of combustion, the winds and storms 
bring it touglmess in battle, its fellow'-trees save it from 
sterility. Both in the tree and round it extremely complex 
chemical processes are always at work. 

What can the gardener change in this laborious work 
of life? Should he just wait helplessly and submissively 
till the fruit are ripe and he can pluck them and gorge 
himself on them with greedy indifference? 

That is exactly what savages do in the wilds of Tierra 
del Fuego. And that is what many parents do. 

But a real gardener would never act like that. 

Man learnt long ago to approach nature cautiously 
and tenderly. Now he has learnt to transform nature, to 
create new natural forms, to apply his powerful correc¬ 
tive to the life of nature. And we should remember that 
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we, Soviet educationalists, are also no longer “servants 
of nature,” but her masters. 

Our education is a similar corrective. And only on 
these lines is education possible. To lead a child wisely 
and surely along the rich paths of life, amid its flowers 
and through its storms and tempests, is a task which 
every man can accomplish if he really wants to do so. 

Nothing annoys me more than the disgusting panic- 
stricken howl: 

“Street urchins!!” 

“You see, everything was all right, but then Seryozha 
got friendly with a lot of urchins in our yard'....” 

This “lot of urchins” corrupt Seryozha. Seryozha 
roams off no one knows where. Seryozha has taken a cut 
of trouser-cloth from the w'ardrobe and sold it. Seryozha 
came home past midnight, smelling of vodka. Seryozha 
insulted his mother. 

Only the most hopeless simpleton can believe that 
all this was brought about by “a lot of urchins,” “street 
urchins.” 

Seryozha is not unique. He is a perfectly ordinary 
standard type, whith everybody is quite tired of, and it 
is not “street urchins” or the “urchins in our yard,” but 
lazy and unscrupulous parents that have made him what 
he is. He is not produced in a flash; the process is a per¬ 
sistent and patient one, beginning from the time when 
Seryozha was one and a half years old. A large number 
of thoroughly disgraceful chanacteristits in the family’s 
behaviour contributed to the making of him: blank idle¬ 
ness, aimless day-dreaming, petty tyranny and, above all, 
unpardonable irresponsibility and an infinitesimal sense 
of duty. 

Seryozha is indeed a real “street urchin,” but it was 
the family, and only the family, that made him one. Per¬ 
haps in your yard he does meet failures like himself; to- 
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gether Ihey make up the usual gang of youngsters, all of 
them etiually demoralized and equally “street.” But in 
that same yard you will find dozens of children for whom 
the family body and the family corrective have created 
principles and traditions which help them tt) overcome 
the influence of tlie street boys willioul avoiding tliem 
and without barricading Iheniselves off from life, within 
the family walls. 

The decisive factor in .Niicce.ssful family upbringing 
lies in the constant, active and conscious fulfilment by 
parents of tlieir civic duty towards Soviet society. In 
those cases where this duty is really felt by parents, where 
it forms the basis of their daily lives, there it necessarily 
guides the family’s work of upbringing loo, there no 
failures or catastrophes are possible. 

But there is, unfortunately, a category of jiarents, a 
fairly numerous category, with whom this rule does not 
work. These people seem to be good citizens, but they 
suffer either from inability to think consi.slently, or from 
a weak sen.sc of direction, or from being too IKlle observ¬ 
ant. And for this reason alone their .sense of duty docs 
not operate in the sphere of their family reialionships, 
nor, consequently, diH'S it operate in the sphere of their 
children’s upbringing. And for this rea.son alone they meet 
with more or less serious failures, and for this reason 
alone they produce for society human beings of dubious 
quality. 

Others are more honest. They say sincerely: “You 
have to know how to bring up a child. Perhaps I am not 
doing it right really. It takes knowledge to bring up 
children.” 

In other words; everybody w’ants to bring up their 
children well, but not everyone knows the sc'cret. Some 
people have discovered it, some people make full use of 
it, but you are completely in the dark, no one has revealed 
the mystery to you. 
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This being so, the eyes of all turn towards the 
teachers’ training colleges and institutes. 

Dear parents! 

Between ourselves; in their families our pedagogical 
brethren produce, proportionately, about the same quan¬ 
tity of defective goods as you do. And, on the contrary, 
fine children arc often brought up by parents wlio have 
never seen either the front door or the. back door of 
pedagogical science. 

And pedagogical science pays little lallention to fam¬ 
ily upbringing. That is why even the most learned ped¬ 
agogues, allhough they know the why and wherefore of 
things very well, when bringing up their own children try 
to rely more on common sense and worldly wisdom. But 
perhaps more often than others tliey are guilty of a naive 
belitd in the pedagogical “secret.” 

I once knew such a |)rofessor of pedagogics. He would 
always treat his only son as a problem to be solved with 
the aid of books and profound psychological analy.ses. 
Like, many pedagogues he believed that there must exist 
somewhere, in the world some kind of pedagogical trick 
which would bring complete and delightful satisfaction 
both to educator and child, satisfy all principles and bring 
about the reign of peace and quiet and eternal bliss! The 
son was rude to his mother at dinner. The professor 
thought for a moment and arrived at an inspired solution; 

“Fedya, since you have insulted your mother, it fol¬ 
lows that you do not appreciate our home, that you are 
unworthy to sit at our table. Very well, from tomorrow 
onwards I shall give you five rubles a day—eat your din¬ 
ner where you like.” 

The professor was pleased. In his opinion he had re¬ 
acted to his son’s rudeness brilliantly. Fedya was also 
pleased. But the trick plan did not work. There W’as a 
period of peace and quiet, but the eternal bliss was 
missing. 





The professor expected that in three or four days’ 
time Fedya would come and fling his arms round his fa¬ 
ther’s neck, saying: “Father, I was wTong! Don’t shut me 
out from home!” 

But it did not happen like that, or rather, not quite 
like that. Fedya became very fond of visiting cafes and 
restaurants. The only thing that disconcerted him was 
the small amount his father had assigned him. He made 
one or two amendments to the scheme; he rooted about 
the house and showed some initiative. Next morning, the 
professor’s trousers were found missing from his ward¬ 
robe and in the evening the son came home drunk. In 
touching tones he proclaimed his love for his mama and 
papa, but did not raise the question of returning to the 
family table. The professor look off his belt and waved 
it in front of his son’s face for some minutes. 

After a month the professor put up the white flag and 
asked for his son to be sent to a labour colony. According 
to him Fedya had been spoilt by various comrades of his. 

“You know what children there are about!” 

Some parents, if they heard of this affair, would un¬ 
doubtedly say: “Very well! But all the same, how is one 
supposed to act if one’s son is rude to his mother at 
dinner?” 

Comrades! Perhaps you will ask me next how one 
should act if one lo.ses a purse full of money? Think it 
over and you will find the answer at once; buy yourself 
a new purse, earn some more money and put it into the 
purse. 

If a son insults his mother, no tricks will do any good. 
It means that you have brought up your son very badly 
and that you have been doing so for a long time. You 
must begin the work of bringing him up all over again, 
you must change a lot of things in your family, think over 
a lot of things, and, above all. put yourself under the 
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microscope. And as for how you should act immediately 
after rudeness, that is a question to which one cannot 
give any general answer—it depends on each individual 
case. One must know what kind of a person you are and 
how you have acted towards your family. Perhaps you 
yourself were rude to your wife in the presence of your 
son. Incidentally, if you treated your wife badly when 
your .son was not at home- take that into considera¬ 
tion too. 

No, tricks in family upbringing must be firmly dis¬ 
carded. The care and upbringing of children is a big, a 
serious, and a terribly responsible task, and it te, of 
course, al.so a difficult task. No easy tricks can help you 
out here. Once you have a child, it means that for many 
years to conte you must give him all your power of con¬ 
centration, ali your attention and al! your strength of 
character. You must be not only father and guardian 
of your children, you must also be organizer of your own 
life, because your quality as an educator is entirely bound 
up with your activities as a citizen and your feelings as 
an individual. 




Chapter Two 


“Hill wlial will be added? Thai will be sellle-Ll after a new 
fjeneration has iJirown up: a gL'neralinii of men who never in 
all Iluir lives have had occasion lo purchase a woman’s 
surrender either with money or with any other means of 
social power, aiul of women whf> have never been obliged 
to surrender to any man out of any consideration other than 
that of real love, or to refrain from giving themselves to 
lln’ir lieloved hir fear of the ecoiioinic eonseijiienees.’’ 

FHEDEHICK EXGELS 

^ NCE WHEN I was >01111" I WHS invilod to spend my 
( 1 / holidaxs with a prince’s family, prcpariii" liis not very 
bright son to retake some cxanihialions. The family was 
passing the summer on its estate not far from our pro¬ 
vincial town. I was tempted by the good wages land the 
opporiunity of acquainting myseli wiih llie laristocralic 
life. At the hot empty stalion I found a long gleaming 
carriage- -a four-wheeler—awaiting me. The pair of black 
horses and the driver’s back lalso impressed me: I even 
experienced a certain reverence for the realms of the no¬ 
bility, of which till then I had read only in books. 

My battered little suit-case bounced up and down ill- 
mannercclly on the floor of the carriage, and a feeling of 
depression came over me. What in llie devil’s name had 
brought me into this aristocratic w^orld? Here they had 
their own rules, carriages, even taciturn coachmen, who 
themselves had a tremendously blue-hlooded air—like the 

liorses, which must have been of equally noble descent_ 

I spent two months on the estate, and the feeling of 
depression born on the road there did not leave me until 
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the last day. But on the way back to the station, in that 
same carriage, the same battered suit-ca.se bounced up 
and down cheerfully land nothing worried me: neither the 
carriage, nor the coachman, nor anything cLsc in that 
fabulously rich, unatiainably lofly, brilliant aristocratic 
world. 

This world did not please me. The prince himself, a 
Major-General of Ili's Majesty’s suite, “worked” some¬ 
where at court and did not visit his estate once. The 
family passing the summer there consisted of a tall, thin, 
long-nosed princess, two young daughters with equally 
long no.ses, and a similarly long-nosed twelve-year-old 
cadet, my charge, so to speak. Apart from the family, 
there were about twenty people in the dining-room every 
day: I never quite discovered who they were. Some of 
them lived on the estate, others .stayed as guests for two 
or three days. The latter were neighbours, a few of whom 
were highly-titled per.sons; until then it had never oc¬ 
curred to me that there was .so much trash to be found in 
our province. 

The whole company to a man astonished me with its 
spiritual worthlessness. Nevt r before in my life had I 
met such a collection of useless individuals. Perhaps for 
this reason T was incapable of noticing if they had any 
good qualities at all. 

As I looked at them I could not help remembering my 
father. Every day for years he had been getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning at the sound of the hooter. 
Fifteen minutes later he was already walking past the 
grey fences of our sandy street, carrying with him a little 
red bundle containing his lunch. At si.x o’clock in the 
evening he would arrive back from the factory, dusty and 
.serious, and the first thing he would do would be to lay 
out on the stool in the kitchen the neatly folded red hand¬ 
kerchief in which he had for so long l>een carrying his 
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lunch. Could any of these princes and counts, Major-Gen¬ 
erals of His Majesty’s suite, their guests and hangers- 
on ever have thought for a moment how much an ordinary 
coUoTV handkerchief costs, how one must look after it, how 
carefully one must shake it out after lunch and fold it in 
four, and then double again!? 

Now 1 romemWr the prince’s family as a monstrous 
caricature: it was more a criminal association than any¬ 
thing else, a company of idlers, united round their ring¬ 
leader. I observed every detail of the princely .life with 
disgust: the stupid empty haughtiness, which was of no 
use to anyone, the abundance lH)th of dinner and supper, 
the cut-glass, the endless rows of knives and forks, the 
figures of the lackeys, whose role in life was insulting 
to the very nature of man. 

Even now I do not know how long one can live such 
an inactive, satiated life without becoming as stupid as 
the beasts of the field. A year or two, perhaps even five, 
but not for centuries, surely? 

But theij lived so for centuries. Day after day they 
would chatter about somebody’s successes, somebody 
else’s intrigues, about weddings and funerals, about 
awards and disappointments, about the tastes and eccen¬ 
tricities of idlers similar to themselves, about the purchase 
and sale of estates. 

My pupil was a mentally backward boy. His sisters 
and mother seemed to be just as mentally backward. 
But not even simple arithmetic, to say nothing of great 
mental development, was really essential to them. Wealth, 
title, the niche belonging to him at court, everyday moral 
and aesthetic canons worked out long ago and long ago 
obsolete, a simple domestic training—all this was quite 
sufficient to determine the path in life of the future prince. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the real essence of their 
life consisted of grabbing, incessant, con.stant anxiety 
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over accumulating things, the most primitive, most un¬ 
pleasant and disgusting meanness, not very successfully 
concealed by pompous etiquette. It meant nothing to them 
that they had a tot alrcadyl Somewhere a railway was 
being built, somewhere else a pottery company was being 
formed, someone had brought off a successful deal with 
his shares; everything caused Ihem concern, worried them, 
agitated them; everywhere they were attracted and fright¬ 
ened by opportunities and dangers; tficy sulTered from 
indecision and could never part with their anxieties. The 
surprising part of it all was that this family actually 
grudged themselves some things. The princess spoke long 
and regretfully about having to write a letter to Paris, 
cancelling an order for some dresses because the money 
was needed by the prince “for business purposes,” and 
my pupil just as regretfully recalled that last year they 
had wanted to buy him a yacht and never did so. 

On returning to my own working family I was deeply 
convinced that I had visited an antipodal world so strange 
and repulsive to me that no comparison of it with the 
working-man’s world was possible. My world was im¬ 
measurably richer and more colourful. Here were the real 
creators of human culture: workers, teachers, doctors, 
engineers and students. Here w-ere personalities, convic¬ 
tions, effort, argument—here there was struggle. My fa¬ 
ther’s acquaintances, “old hands” like himself, were clev¬ 
erer, starper and more human than the aristocrats. Our 
family godfather Khudyakov, a painter, came on Sunday 
to see my father, sat down opposite me, twisted his gap- 
toothed mouth into a malicious grin and said: 

“Did you ask me if I want their company? For all I 
care they can go to the devil! I w'ouldn’t drink a glass 
of vodka with a sponger, not even if he was sweet as pie 
and made of money. When I come to see Semyon Grigo- 
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ryevich lierc, wt sit down and talk about this and that; 
you can live all right without princes, but without us 
painters? Lunune! What sort of a life would it be? Pretty 
bare, if you ask me!” 

Later on, when 1 grew a little wiser and had a little 
more experience of life, and ])articulariy after the October 
Revolution, 1 realized that there was even something in 
common between aristocratic families and the families 
of our acquaintances. 

I remeinlx'r well how my godfather married oil his 
daughter. She was a line rosy girl, who very much wanted 
to spend the rest of her days with a 3'oung mechanic 
called Nesterenko. But old Khudyakov said to her: “What’s 
.N'estoreriko? Bit of a mechanic. What’s he earn? When 
he's got grey hair he won’l be getting more than ruble 
fifty a day! Drop it!" 

His daughter cried, but old Khudyakov said: 

"Don’t come to me with your grizzling. The only 
daughter I have and you want to lower me in my old age. 
Nesterenko’s no husband for you!’’ 

His daughter had another cry, but married an engine- 
driver’s mate called Sverchkov all Die same. 

"No sense at ail!” Khudyakov said to my father dur¬ 
ing one of his Sunday visits. “Nesterenko or no one! What 
a lovely moustache he’s got—that’s the way she thinks! 
Now Sverchkov, he’s a passenger-driver’s mate already; 
in a \ear or two they’ll give him an engine—maybe only a 
shunter, shall we saj'—bul he’ll be an engine-driver all the 
same. Have I worked all these years for nothing? Is there 
a five-hundred-ruble dowry going here, or is there not?” 

And in our world engine-drivers did not mix with 
every painter. When 1 was about seven I looked upon en¬ 
gine-drivers as the cream of the aristocracy. My godfather 
Khudyakov was a very highly qualified painter—a coach 
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decorator --but Sverchkov’s marriage to liis daughter was 
nevertlieless an obvious misalliance. 

My father did not support my godfatlier and on tliis 
occasion showed general disapproval of his attitude to¬ 
wards the upper classes. 

“Listen here, Vasil,” he said to him, “I don't like it, 
you know, tlie way you are always hob-nobbing with the 
gentry!” 

“VVho’s hob-nobbing with who?" said my godfather 
confusedly and jerked his straggly goat’s beard away 
from the hospitable herring on his plate towards the jas¬ 
mine bushes outside the window. 

“Vos, hob-nobbing. Who were you out fishing with last 
Sunday? With that... old pot-belly... the railway inspec¬ 
tor! And your wife, where does she spend all her time? 
.At Novak’s place. Isn’t that so?” 

Khudyakov made a show of being insulted. 

“At Novak’s? My wife? Spends all her time there, 
does she? Now tlieii, Semyon Grigoryevich, dro]) that! 
Never had anything to do with the gentry in my life and 
not going (o. And as for fishing, well, that’s my pleasure! 
I’d go fishing with a general!” 

Father nods slyly at iny indignant godfather: 

“Aha! With a general, eh? A general wouldn’t have 
a boat but the inspwlor’s got a boal. And bacon in his 
knapsack too!” 

My father was right in reproaching godfather Khudya¬ 
kov, because niy godfathe'-r really did hob-nob with the 
gentry. It was particularly unpardonable if his wife had 
really been calling on Novak. The railway inspector was 
simply a well-to-do man, but .senior conductor Novak was 
a repre.sentative of the real gentry, higher even than the 
engine-drivers. No one in our settlement was equal to 
Novak, unless it was the stationmaster. But the station- 
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master's claim to superiority lay not so much in wealtli 
as in his sleek face, his superb uniform and the mysterious 
luxury of his government flat, for, of course, we had no 
idea how many rooms it contained. 

Novak, however, was rich. His big court-yard, barri¬ 
caded off from the rest of the world by high fences, was 
the centre of the Novaks’ family life, which was also a 
mystery to us. Out of this yard bulged the shapeless pot¬ 
belly of a two-storied brick house. The ground-floor con¬ 
tained a grocer’s shop, which also belonged to the Novak 
family. With this shop we had some acquaintance, since 
from early childhood our parents had sent us there to buy 
kerosene, sunflower-seed oil and tobacco for Father. But 
of the Novaks’ remaining wealth the only objects visible 
to our gaze were the lace curtains in the windows. The 
word “lace” suggested to me absolutely unattainable 
standards of luxury. 

Senior conductor Novak, a lean man with a steel-grey 
beard clipped severely on all sides, drove past our gate 
twice a week in a well-sprung carriage, and alongside his 
.shiny boots there always stood an equally shiny brown 
bag, in whicli, according to the general opinion, the se¬ 
nior conductor kept the money he received from the “bilk¬ 
ers.” When I was little 1 ahso iimagined the “bilkers” as 
my.sterious beings, as tiny gnomes bringing happiness. 

Novak had tidy, good children, with whom our par¬ 
ents used to reproach us. They were dressed up in daz¬ 
zling school-uniforms, and later they began to wear 
badges on their shoulders. They would w'alk down our 
street, proud and inaccessible, surrounded by the ofl.spring 
of other rich families: the priest’s children, the sons of the 
chief accountant, and those of the policeman, the building 
inspector and the railway inspector. 

In spite of the complete aloofness and mystery of this 
gentry, it was actually through them that the ideals and 
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standards oi everyday life and, consequently, of up¬ 
bringing reached our working fainiiiies from those exialted 
spheres with which I liad chanced to come in contact 
during my holidays. From the prince’s palace to the cot¬ 
tage of painter Khudyakov there was a ladder by whicti 
family customs—-the laws of capitalist society—descended 
to us. Of course, there was between the one and the other 
not only a quantitative but also a qualitative abyss—the 
abyss created by class. The proletariat lived according to 
different moral and ethical laws, deeply human in essence. 
But if the long-nosed princesses were to inherit a title, 
an estate, jewellery and dreams of their own yacht, then 
Dunya 'Khudyakova, the daughter of a humble craftsman, 
also received an inheritance of sorts: a “wardrobe,” a 
sewing-machine, a bed with nickel knobs on it and dreams 
of a gramophone. 

The family of the old days, including the family of a 
craftsman or a petty official, was according to the above 
laws an accumulating organization. Of course, the accu¬ 
mulation was different and the results were different. 
Novak made money out of the “bilkers,” the railway in¬ 
spector out of the unchecked workers’ pay accounts, and 
painter Khudyakov—out of a fifteen-hour working day. 
After he had finished at the factory he used to paint the 
floors of the rich, or gild cast-iron images of Christ for 
gravestones. Capital accumulation was necessary both 
for the children’s schooling, for the daughters’ dowries, 
for a “peaceful old age” and to enable the family to keep 
up appearances. Thanks to family accumulation, lucky in¬ 
dividuals would penetrate into a social stratum which was 
not merely free of poverty but which offered hopes of ris¬ 
ing into “real” society. 

One of the most important steps in this direction was 
a successful marriage. With us, ju.st as in aristocratic 
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families, marriages were rarely made fur love. Our mar¬ 
riages, of course, did not have that same Domostroi* and 
Zamoskvorechyc** navoiir as those of the aristocratic and 
merchant families, wliere young people got married witli- 
oul even seeing each other laccording lo the tyrannical 
decisions of ilieir faihers. Our xoung people met one anoth¬ 
er more or less freely, got to know one anollier and went 
out courting, but the brutal law of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence worked almost mechanically. i\\aterial considera¬ 
tions in making .a marriage were often decisive. A daugh¬ 
ter’s dowry of two or three hundred rubles was, on the 
one hand, an insurance policy for future prosperity, and 
on the other, it attracted re>pectahle suitors. Only the 
very poorest girls had the opportunity, when getting 
married, of being guided by sucli insignificant arguments 
as beautiiii! eyes, a pleasant voice, a kind heart, and so 
on. But if the girl was: a little richer it was already diffi¬ 
cult for her lo discern whom he was 'hnaking eyes at.’’ 

At the oxen, 

At the cozes, 

/!/ nuj in'liifc fciiV, 

Or raven brows. 

And in such cases tJie other words of the song were a 
very poor consolation: 

Oxen and cows 
Soon dead do lie. 

White face and raven brows 
Will never die. 


• Domostroi -i\ book wrillcn in the XVI century e.xpauiuling 
the correct manner of life for a Russian family of that period— 

nowadays the term is synonymous with family tyranny.. Tr, 

** Zarnoskvorcchyc—n part of yV\oscow mainly inhabited by mer¬ 
chants until the Revolution.-Tr. 
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Suilors aiwav;. swiiK'd 1<> know vi.'r\ well llial in com¬ 
parison with oxen and cowb a "whiio face and raven 
brows” were goods wliicli deteriorated terribly quickly. 

The master of the house was the father. It was he who 
directed the family's material struggle, he who managed 
its arduous desperate scheming, he who organized capital 
:accumiil,alion, he who counted ihe kopeks, and he who 
determined the fate of the children. 

The father! lie is the central figure of historx! .Master, 
over.seer, teacher, judge and sometimes e.xecutioner, it was 
lie who led tlu" family from one rung of the ladder to the 
next. He, the property owner, the accumulator of capital, 
and the despot, a stranger to all con>iit\itions excej)! that 
of God, po.ssessed terrible power, power increased by love. 

But lie has another aspect. It is he who has borne on 
his shoulders a terrible responsibility for his children, 
for their poverty, sickness and death, for their burdensome 
life and tlieir burdensome exit from life. For century after 
century this re.sponsibility was foisted on him by life’s 
masters, the extortioners and violators, landlords and 
kniglits, financiers, generals and factory-owners; and for 
century after century he supported its unbearable burden, 
added to by the selfsame love, and groaned, suffered and 
cursed a heaven which was as innocent as he—but refuse 
this responsibility he could not. 

And therefore his power became even more sacred and 
even more despotic. But the masters of life were pleased 
to have always at their service this odious figure answer¬ 
ing for their crimes, the figure of the father weighed 
down by power and duty. 

A Soviet family cannot be a paternal monarchy, since 
the old economic motive power of the family has vanished. 
Our marriages are not made according to material consid¬ 
erations, and our children do not inherit anything of fun 
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ilanieiilal niateriial importance witliin the bounds of the 
family. 

Our family is no longer an isolated group of paier- 
nal possessions. The members of our family, from the 
father down to the infant born yesterday, are members of 
a socialist society. Each one of them upholds the honour 
and dignity of this lofty title. 

And above .all: every member of the family is defi¬ 
nitely assured of a choice of paths and opportunities—a 
wonderful variety of litem, .provided on a nation-wide 
scale. Now the victorious progress of every person de¬ 
pends more on himself than on family forces. 

But our family is not a chance combination of mem¬ 
bers of society. The family is a natural collective body 
and, like everything natural, healthy and normal, it can 
only blossoiri forih in .socialist society, freed of lho.se very 
curses from which both mankind as a whole and the in¬ 
dividual are indeed freeing tliemselves. 

The family becomes the natural primary cell of socie¬ 
ty, the place where the delight of human life is realized, 
w'here the triumphant forces of man arc refreshed, where 
children—the chief joy of life—live and grow. 

Our parents are not without aulhorily either, but this 
authority is only the reflection of social authority. The 
duty of a fatlier in our country towards his children is a 
particular form of his duty towards society. It is as if 
our society says to parents: 

You have joined together in goodwill and love, re¬ 
joice in your children and expect to go on rejoicing in 
them. That is your own personal affair and concerns your 
own personal happiness. But in this happy process you 
have given birth to new people. A time will come when 
these people will cea.se to be only la joy to you and be¬ 
come independent members of society. It is not at all a 
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matter of indifference to society what kind of people they 
will be. In handinj^ over to you a certain measure of so¬ 
cial authority the Soviet state demands from you correct 
upbringing of future citizens. Particularly it relies on a 
certain circumstance arising naturally out of your union 
—on your parental love. 

If you wish to give birth to a citizen and do without 
parental love, then be so kind as to warn society ttiat 
you wish to play such an underhand trick. People brought 
up without parental love are often deformed people. And 
since society does possess real parental love for every 
one of its members, however young he may be, your re¬ 
sponsibility for your children can always assume real 
forms. 

Parental aiitiiority in Soviet society is authority based 
not only on the delegated power of society, but on 
the whole strength of public morality, which demands 
from parents that at least tiiey should not be morally 
depraved. 

It is with such lauthorily and such love that the par¬ 
ents form particular component parts of the collective 
body of the family, differing from its other component 
parts—the children. 

Our Soviet family, like its predecessor, forms an 
economic unit. But the Soviet family economy is neces¬ 
sarily the sum total of wages earned by labour. Even if 
they are very large, even if they e.xceed the normal require¬ 
ments of a family, even if they accumulate, this accu¬ 
mulation is accumulation of an entirely different character 
from that of a family in capitalist society. 

When the natural and technical forces mobilized by 
senior conductor Novak—“bWkers,” acquaintances, two- 
storied houses and the grocery trade—reached the desired' 
proportions, he left the walk of life of a senior conduc- 
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lor and piirdiased a 5mall oslalc of fiilv dessialin:?® not 
far from our town. Novak bougfht this ostaie of an im¬ 
poverished gentleman Pchelinlsev, who afterwards went 
to serve in Uie very same transport organization that had 
but lately produced the new landowner Novak. The loss 
of Novak from our .spliero. was 'tlnis duly compensated, 
perhaps even with excess, since now our ranks were 
reinforced by a person of pure descent. 

Everyone was pleased on this score. The only excep¬ 
tion was Novak’s son, a dull and winning student at the 
Commercial Institute. 

“Pater has gone in for adventuring!" he used to say. 
“A good life meant nothing to him. he had to go bother¬ 
ing himself with a crowd of peasant.s.” 

Rut this was the judgement “thoughtless youth.” 
Old Novak was of a different opinion. 

“What docs that hoohy know about it? Dresses him¬ 
self up with gold epaulets and all the rest it and thinks 
he’s sitting pretty! But when he’s through at the Insti¬ 
tute wdial will he do? Go into government .ser\'ice? Tve 
had enough of serving and bowing down to every blowm- 
iip nobody. And when he. gets a couple of thousand 
dessiatins from me. with a starch factory thrown in. 
he will begin to understand that it is worth a bit 
more than those gold epaulets of his. Of course, we’ll 
have to suffer for a time—there’s a lot of money 
needed. But the only thing he thinks of is riding around 
in a coach and pair.” 

The economy of our family is built up under complete¬ 
ly new conditions of social economy and, accordingly, 
under eompletely new conditions of social morality. In 
the prospects lying before our family there is no hopeless 
poverty. On the other hand, there are no starch factories 

• Dcssiaiin —former Rii.s«ian measure, equal to 2.70 acres.— Tr. 
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and private estates. Tlius the problem of family economic 
policy in the Soviet state arises in entirely new forms. 
Most important of all is the fact that it cannot be only 
the father who is responsible for the well-being of the 
family. The faiiiiiy, Soviet society as a whole arc called 
upon to .answer for this well-being. 

One can imagine even in our country a family w'hich 
satisfies its needs with some effort, sometimes even with 
great effort. We have come across some, such families 
whose example could he very instructive to many. In the 
next chapter we shall deal cspeciaV.y with one excellent 
family, whose life struggle, in spile of extremely difficult 
circumstances, was nevertheless the struggle of a Soviet 
collective for a belter life, with never a sign of hopeless 
destitution. 

The instincts of accumulation, which directed the old 
life, have been almost completely eradicated from our 
life. It is difficult even to imagine one of our citizens 
fooling, oven in the .secret depths of his .soul, the stirring 
of the old regret: “Ah, what a pity I can’t start up a 
little shop!’’ 

The instinct of accumulation in the old society wms 
a permanent regulator of consumption. Accumulative 
greed sometimes reached such heights that it negated it¬ 
self. The grabbing arms became su long that they lost 
the ability to serve the gullet of their master and were 
only fit for grabbing. 

In our country no one except a madman can deny him¬ 
self something on the ground that he has decided to raise 
a little capital and put it into circulation. 

This circumstance is of great political, economic and 
moral importance. Organized greed, which is the basic 
motive of all capitalist society, has been era.sed once and 
for all from our ethical catalogue. It differs from con¬ 
sumers’ greed, which is logically admissible even with us, 
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by a very complicated pattern of psychological and time 
factors, since it embraces both lust for power, ambi¬ 
tion, arrogance, love of servility and that intricate chain 
of dependencies, which necessarily accompanies vast 
power over a multitude of people and a multitude of 
goods. 

This organized greed has been wiped out for the first 
time in the history of the world by the October Revolution, 
and thie fact is briefly recorded in Article 6 of the Stalin 
Constitution: 

“The land, its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mills, 
factories, mines, rail, water and air transport, banks, com¬ 
munications, large state-organized agricultural enter¬ 
prises (state farms, machine and tractor stations and 
the like), as well as municipal enterprises and the bulk 
of the dwelling houses in the cities and industrial loca¬ 
lities, arc state property, that is, belong to the whole 
people.” 

This article, for all its modest simplicity, is the foun¬ 
dation of the new morality of mankind. 

But our Constitution akso has a tenth article, 
which says: 

“The personal property right of citizens in their in¬ 
comes and savings from work, in their dwelling houses 
and subsidiary home enterprises, in articles of domestic 
economy and use and articles of personal use and conven¬ 
ience, ;as well as the right of citizens to inherit personal 
property, is protected by law.” 

This article guarantees the citizens’ rights to con¬ 
sumer goods. It is these rights which form the real goal of 
the great struggle of humanity and' which have always 
been violated by the exploitation of man by man. 

In our country these rights are not limited by law. 
They are limited by the actual state of our national 
wealth, and, since this wealth increases every day, the in¬ 
dividual’s opportunities of consuming also increase every 
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day. Our slate sets itself the clear and acknowledged aim 
of attaining universal wealth; therefore every family is 
confronted with a wide field of material opportunities. 

On the basis of Article 10 of the Constitution the So¬ 
viet family collective is the complete master of its house¬ 
hold property, which originates exclusively from labour. 
This economic arena of the family collective also becomes 
to a considerable degree the educational arena. 

Our society i.s marching forward openly and conscious¬ 
ly towards communist society. 

With us, moral demands on a person must he higher 
than the average level of human conduct. Monality re¬ 
quires general emulation of the most perfect conduct. Our 
morality must already be the morality of communist so¬ 
ciety. Our moral code should marcli in the van of both our 
economic structure and our laws, reflected in the Consti¬ 
tution; it should €nvisa,ge even higher forms of society. In 
the struggle for communism we must even now foster in 
ourselves the qualities of a member of communist society. 
Only if we do this shall we maintain that higli moral sense 
which now distinguishes our society so strongly from 
any other. 

Many cannot as yet conceive in practice the great law 
of communism: “from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” Many are not yet capable of 
imagining so high a principle of distribution, one which 
presupposes unprecedented forms of honesty, justice, 
scrupulousness, reason, trust and purity of man’s moral 
character. 

The profound meaning of educational work, and par¬ 
ticularly the work of the family collective, consists in the 
selection and training of human needs, in bringing them 
to that high moral sense which is possible only in 
classless society and which alone can urge on man to 
struggle for further perfection. 
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A monally justified need is, in lad, the need of a col¬ 
lectivist, that is, a person linked with liis collective by his 
sense of the common laim, of the common struggle, by 
the living and certain awareness of his duty towards 
society. 

In our society need is the. sister of duly, responsi¬ 
bility and ability; it is the manifestation of the interests 
not of a consumer of social In-nefits but of an active mem¬ 
ber of socialist society, of a creator of those Ixuiefits. 

A young lad came to see me. He was probably about 
twelve years old', but may bare Ix'en younger. He sat down 
in an armchair facing me, rubbed the edge of the table 
with his hand and made as if to speak, but was too over¬ 
come. His head was round and shaven, his cht-eks were 
plump, and his big eyes filled with such a usual variety of 
tears. I noticed the snow-white neck-band of his undervest. 

This young lad was an actor. 1 had seem many like 
him. His face wore an expres,sion borrowed, probably, from 
the cinema; with the lender muscles of his forehead knit¬ 
ted into an irritable frown he seemed to bo mimicking an 
old man. 

“Well? Say what you want. What’s your name?” I 
asked, looking at him keenly. 

The lad heaved a wonderful sigh, drew his hand along 
the table once more, turned his head deliberately a.sidc, 
and in a deliberately sepulchral voice said; 

“Kolya. But what is there to say? I’ve nothing to live 
on. Nothing to eat.” 

“No father?” 

Kolya turned the lap on a little harder and shook his 
head silently. 

“And mother?” 

He placed his arms between his knees, bent forward 
a little, raised his eyes to the window and acted magnifi¬ 
cently. 
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“Mollier! Wlial use is she? W’lial can you expect if she’s 
only working ... in the cloak-room ... at a club!” 

Tile lad upset himself so much that he no longer 
bothered t(j change his pose, and kept on looking out of 
the window. The (ears were still in his eyes. 

“I see,” I said. “Well, what do you want me to do?” 

He glanced at me and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Something will have to be done. Send me to the 
colony.” 

“To llie colony? Xo, you are not suitable for the colony. 
It would Ik- hard for you there.” 

He rested his head satlly on his hand and said pen¬ 
sively: 

“How shall I live? What shall I eat?” 

“Rut you are living with your mother, aren’t you?” 

“(Han anyone live on five rubles? ,'\nd you must have 
something to wear.” 

I decided that it was time to launch a counter¬ 
attack. 

“Now you tell me something ehse why have you given 
up school?” 

I did not expect Kolya to withstand mv sudden attack, 
and thought he w-ould break down and burst into tears. 
Nothing of the kind. Kolya turned his face towards me 
and e.xhibited masterly surprise. 

“How can I go to .school if there’s nothing to 
eat?” 

“Didn’t you have any breakfast today?” 

Kolya rose from th.e armchair and bared his sword. 
At last he had realized that the heart-broken pose and the 
tearful eye would not produce the right impression on me. 
Against such sceptics as me one must act decisively. Ko¬ 
lya straightened up and said: 

“What are you questioning me for? If you don’t want 
to help, I’ll go somew'here else. Breakfast! You needn’t 
worry yourself about my breakfast.” 
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“All, so ilial's thft kind you are!" I said. “You are a 
fighter!” 

“Of course,” whispered Kolya, but lowered his eyes. 

“You are an impudenl follow,” I said slowly. “You are 
downright impudent!” 

Kolya brightonod up. At last good boyish tones came 
back into his voice. .And all the tears vanished. 

“You don’t boliovo mo? You don’t boliove me? Is that 
it? Well, say so then!” 

“Of course I shall say so. I don’t believe you and 
it’s all lies. Nothing to oat, nothing to wear! Are you sure 
you are not dead yet, you poor follow! From starvation!” 

“Well, you needn’t believe me ii you don’t want to.” 
said Kolya airily, making for the do<ir. 

“No, wait,” I stopped him. “You wasted a lot of time 
sitting here telling lies! Now we’ll go.” 

“Go where?” said Kolya in a fright. 

“Homo, to see your mother.” 

“Hark at him! I’m not going anywhere! Why 
should I?” 

“W’hat do you mean, why? You are going home.” 

“There’s no nml for me to go home. I don’t care what 
you want.” 

I got angry with the boy. 

“That’s enough talk! Tel! me your addre.ss! You won’t? 
All right, sit down and wait here!” 

Kolya did not tell me his address, but sat down in the 
armchair and grew quiet. Five minutes later he got into 
a car and meekly told me where he lived. 

Looking crushed and mi.serable, he led me through the 
spacious court-yard of a new workers’ club, but now his 
grief was that of a child, and so his no.se, his cheeks, the 
sleeve of hfs black jacket and other devices for soothing 
the nerves took an active part in it. 

In a small clean room, with curtains and flowers and 
a bright Ukrainian carpet on the floor by the bed, Kolya 
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straight awaj sal down on a chair, pul his head on the bed 
and wept, mumbling something inaudible, and complain¬ 
ing against someone, l>iU holding l)is cap firmly in his 
hand all the time. His niollier, a young woman, with the 
same big eyes and plump cheeks as her son, look his cap 
out of liis liand and hung it up on a nail, llien smiled 
at me. 

“What's he beeji u\) to there? Did you bring him back?” 

Kolya slopped his sobs for a moment in order to fore¬ 
stall any tricks I inighl try to spring on him. 

“No one brouglit me! I brought him myself! He kept 
on and on about coming! Well, go on, talk about me... 

Again lie buried his face in llie soft bed, but now cried 
somehow only on one side and with the other listened to 
what his mollier and I were saying. 

His mother remained quite calm. 

“I don't know what to do with him. He used not to 
be like lhi6, but then he went to live witli my brollier—my 
brother is director of a slate farm in lire Chernigov Re¬ 
gion—and this is the result. And don't tliink what he says 
is true*, he doesn’t know himself what he wants. He has 
learnt to keep asking for tilings. Hvorywhere he goes. He's 
given up school, and he was in the fourth class, you know. 
If only he would study, but lie keeps on going round to 
the heads, worrying lliein. And just ask him what he 
hasn't got. He has clotlies to wear and shoes on his feel 
and a good bed. 1 wouldn’t say wc go in for much fancy 
cooking, but lie has never gone hungry. We can gel food 
from the club dining-room, and I cook at home on the 
primus as well. But of course it was belter at the direc¬ 
tor’s: it’s country there, after all, and a slate farm too— 
they’ve got plenty of live-stock.” 

Kolya slopped crying, but kept his head on the bed 
and poked labout with his foot under the chair, obviously 
thinking to himself and protesting inwardly against the 
modest sentiments of his mother. 
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His inotlk'r ainnzvd nn- with her woinlcriul optimism. 
It was ckar from her story that she had a difficult life with 
her sou, but everylhin”' wa‘- all ri^hl and she was con¬ 
tent with everything. 

‘‘li was worse before; ninety rubles, think of that! 
But now I’m getting a himdred and twenty, with my morn¬ 
ings free. I earn a little e.\tra on one job and another. 
And I’m studying too. In three months’ lime I will be 
tran.'^ferred to the library ami Lk' getting a liundred and 
eighty.” 

She smiled with ealiu eei taiiiiy in her eyes. Her man¬ 
ner showed ncj sign of strain, not a hint of feverish ex¬ 
citability or lack of conlidenee in her.self. She was .an opti¬ 
mist to the core. Compared with her bright character her 
son’s senseless and insincere rebellion seemed very wrong 
to me. But his mother did not find anything out of the or¬ 
dinary about it. 

“Let him rage lor a bit. It will do him good! That’s 
what I told him: if you don’t like it with me, find some¬ 
thing Ix'tter. If you want to give up school, give it up, 
please yourself. But mind what I say, I won’t have any 
grumbling here, in this room. Find someone else who 
wants to listen to a little fool like you. They spoilt liim at 
his uncle’s. Free cinema every day there! But where, can I 
find money for the cinema! Let him sit down and read a 
book! It doesn’t matter, he-’Il get over it! Now he wants to 
go to the colony. He’s got some friends there, so of 
course!...” 

'Kolya w'as by now sitting quietly on the chair, watch¬ 
ing the smiling, lively gestures of his mother with warm, 
attentive, eyes. She noticed his attention and nodded, re¬ 
proaching him with affected tenderness. 

“Pooh, sits there like a young lord! It’s not good 
enough for him with his mother! No, 1 won’t talk to you, 
find something better, go somewhere else and start cadg¬ 
ing there...” 
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Kolya threw his head back, tlien looked away slyly. 

“But why talk like tliat, ma? I’m not cadging at all. 
Under Soviet r\ik'. ! have tlie right to demand.” 

“Demand what?” asked his mother, smiling. 

“Anything I want,” he replied even more slyly. 

Let us not judge who i-^ to blame in this conflict. Judge¬ 
ment is a difficult business when one does not know all 
the facts. I liked both the son and the mother. I am a great 
admirer of optimism and very fond of young fads who 
trust Soviet rule to slid) an e\t<‘nt that they are carried 
away and will not even tru^t ilieir own mothers. Such 
boys do a lot of silly tilings and cause u.^ old people much 
di.sappointment. but Ihey are alw'.a_\'s delightful! They .smile 
pleasantly at their mothers, then show us bureaucrats 
a whole handful of demamis. and snap out: 

“Send me to the c«ilony.” 

“Send me to the flying scIuk)!, 1 want to be a pilot.” 

“I w'ill work and study, honest I will!” 

And yet. ... y\nd yet things had not turned out very 
well with Kolya and his mother. Somehow the son’s needs 
had taken a particular line w-hich had nothing in common 
either with Ids mother’s struggle or with her successes 
and hopes. Who was to blame, for this? Not his direc¬ 
tor uncle, of course, llis stay wdlh his uncle had only 
applied la spark to Kolya’s amorphous, ill-educated preten¬ 
sions. 

Both the flying school and the colony, and even the 
cinema and good food arc excellent things. It is natural 
for every lad to strive for them. 

But it is quite understandable that we have no right 
to regard every group of freely formed desires as a need! 
This would mean giving full play to every individual pas¬ 
sion, and such full play could only result in individual 
strife with all the con.scquenccs sadly attendant upon it. 
Chief among the.se con.sequences is the maiming of the 
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personality and Uic ruinalion oi ils ho]>es. Thai is Ihe old 
story of the world, for the caprices of need are the ca- 
lirices of exploiters. 

Kolyia’s conduct nia)- seem lat lirst glance to be tlie 
conduct of a Soviet boy so entranced by the movement of 
history that he is already bored by the progress of the 
family chariot. The general atmosphere of this case is so 
pleasant that one cannot help wanting to aid Kolya and 
satisfy his hazy desires. Many people do so. I have seen 
a lot of such favoured boys. They rarely turn out very 
well. Those like Kolya are young despots, more than any¬ 
thing else, even if only to a very small degree. They first 
overwhelm mother and father, then pin down the repre¬ 
sentatives of state institutions with their demands, and 
here they pursue their line insistently, backing it up with 
lanylhing they can lay hands on: complaints, tears, acting 
and impudence. 

Concealed liehind Kolya’s Soviet appearance and be¬ 
hind his childi.sh pretending lies a moral vacuum, the ab¬ 
sence of any kind of collective experience, which every 
child should by the age of twelve possess. Sucli vacuums 
always occur if from the children’s early years the family 
has had no unity of life, no everyday habits, no routine of 
effort, no exercise in collective givc-iand-iakc. In such 
cases a child’s needs expand in the isolated play of his 
imagination, bearing no connection whatsoever with the 
needs of other people. A morally valuable need can only 
grow up in the course of collective experience. Of course, 
at the age of twelve it will never appear in the shape oi 
a strong desire, since its roots lie not in the sparkling 
visions of pure fantasy, but in tlie complex soil of as yet 
ill-defined collective experience, in the intermingling of 
the characters of many people more or less closely con¬ 
nected with the child, in awareness of human help and 
human need, in feelings of dependence, obligation, respon¬ 
sibility and much else. 
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That is why a rightly organized collective is so im¬ 
portant in early childhood. Kolya did not live in such a 
collective—he only had the association of his mother. And 
however good a person his mother may have been, simple 
association with her alone could not give any positive 
results. Rather on the contrary: there is nothing more dan¬ 
gerous than the passive association of a good person, since 
this is the most favourable environment for the develop¬ 
ment of egoism. This is one of those cases where many 
good people throw up their hands and exclaim: '‘Who on 
earth does he take after?” 

Alyosha is fourteen. He biushes and looks sulky. 

“What, you’ve got first-class tickets? I won’t go lirst- 
class!” 

Hi'S mother looks at him with .severe surpri.se. 

‘‘Why not?” 

“Why did you go de luxe last year? And now first- 
class?” 

“Last year we had more money....” 

“What’s money got to do with it?” says Alyosha con¬ 
temptuously. “Money? Huh, I know what the reason is. 
It’s just because I am going. Any old thing is good enough 
for me!” 

“Think what you please,” his mother replies coldly. 
“If you don’t like it you need not go at all.” 

“There you are, there you arc!” crows Alyosha. “I 
need not go at lall! You’ll all be glad! Of course! 
You’ll even be able to sell the ticket. It’s all money, 
i.sn’t it!” 

His mother shrugs her shoulders and walks away. She 
must have time to think how to deal with such dreadful 
questions. 

But Nadya, Alyosha’s elder sister, is not so easy-going 
and she never puts things off. Nadya remembers the alarms 
of the Civil War, the goods-vans during the evacuation. 
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i]ic chancf accommodation in frontline towns; she remem¬ 
bers the clcnclied teeth and the burning passion of 
struggle, the harsh uncertainly of the morrow and the in¬ 
spired faith in victory. 

Nadya looks mockingly at lier brother, and Alyosha can 
see by the way she bites her lip that she also condemns 
him. He knows that any minute now his sister will descend 
on him with the full weight of her unbearable girlish 
scorn. yXlyosha gels up from his chair and even starts 
humming a tune—just to show how calm he is. But all 
in vain; the tune is interrupted by a short and deafening 
"burst.” 

"iNo, you just explain to me, you sissy, when you man¬ 
aged to gel used to de luxe'f" 

Alyosha looks round and tinds a boyish evasive 
answer. 

"Did 1 say 1 was used lo it? I'm simply interested. 
.\nybody can be interested, can’t he_” 

“And you aren’t interested in a third-class carriage by 
any chance?” 

"Yes, I am, only ... that’ll come later... next time. 
What business is it of yours anyway?” 

'it is my business!” says his sister seriously. "In the 
first place you haven’t any right to be going to the sea¬ 
side. No right at all! You arc quite healthy and you have 
done nothing to deserve a holiday, absolutely nothing, 
you understand! Why should we pamper people like you? 
Why? Just tell me that.” 

“So that’s what you are driving at, is it?” Alyosha 
begins scepticaliy. “According to you then I have no right 
to eat my dinner, didn’t deserve tliat either....” 

But he realizes the need for a strategic retreat. What 
the evening will bring no one can tell. Nadya is ca¬ 
pable of any dirty trick, and the prospect of the seaside 
may recede infotho.se distant epochs known as the “grown- 
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up” epochs. What might it all end in? He would be lucky 
if he got as far as the local pioneer camp! In fifteen min¬ 
utes Alyosha naises his hands jokingly. 

‘‘I give in! I’ll go in the goods-van if you like!” 

Alyosha’s need' for a dc hue carriage was not born 
in the play of his imagination it grew out of experience, 
blit none the less everyone realizes that tliis need is to 
some extent immoral. His mother realizes this too, but 
she is incapable of changing the situation. 

Not all experience in our country is moral experience. 
Our family is not a closed-in collective body, like the bour¬ 
geois family. It is an organic part of Soviet sfx;iety, and 
every attempt it makes to build up its own experience in¬ 
dependently of the moral demands of society is bound to 
result in a disproiiortion, di.scordant as an alarm-bell. 

The disproportion in Alyosha’s family arises from the 
fad that the needs of the father and mother mechanically 
liecome the needs of their children. The father’s needs 
result from his great, responsible and intensive labour in 
Soviet society, from the importance of that labour. Alyo¬ 
sha’s needs are not justified by any collective labour ex¬ 
perience, but are the result of his father’s generosity; 
these needs of his are a parental donation. In principle 
such a family is the oldest kind of paternal monarchy, 
something like an enlightened absolutism. 

In our country such families are exceptions. With 
them the verbal Soviet ideology is made to combine with 
experience of the old type. The children in such a family 
partake regularly of unjustified satisfaction. The tragic 
future of such children is obvious. Ahead of them lies a 
difficult dilemma: either they must start going through 
the stage of natural growth of their needs from the begin¬ 
ning when they are already adults, or else they must pre¬ 
sent society with such great and such highly qualified 
labour as to deserve society’s sanction for great and com- 
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plcx ntHids. The latter course' is possible only in excep¬ 
tional cases. 

I have discussed this subject with various comrades. 
Some of tliem get into a panic. 

“What can you do about it? If I go on holiday with my 
family, do you think I ought to travel in one carriage and 
the family in another?” 

Such panic affirms only one thing: unwillingness to 
go to the root of the problem and do the active thinking 
required to create a new attitude. A de luxe carriage is 
not dearer than the fate of one’s children, but this is not 
just a matter of carriages. No tricks will right the situa¬ 
tion if there is no proper tone in the family, no steady 
sound environment. 

A journey with father in any class of carriage on cer¬ 
tain occasions is not in the least harmful, if it is obvious 
that this is only a pleasant occasion not arising from the 
children’s right to e.xcossive comfort, but from their desire 
to be together with their fatlier. There are many other 
Soviet families where the needs of the children are not 
connected with the services of the father; in such a family 
Alyosha would be guided by a different logic. 

All this certainly does not mean that here some kind 
of special drill must be adopted for the children. The prob¬ 
lem is solved according to the general style of the whole 
family. And if the father himself, as a citizen, has the 
right to.additional comfort, then,:as a member of the family, 
he .should also restrict himself. Some standards of mod¬ 
esty are obligatory even for him, especially since mod¬ 
esty is always to be found iin the biographies of our 
great men: 

“We mount the staircase. In the windows hang white 
linen curtains. These are the three windows of Stalin’s 
flat. In the tiny hallway the first thing that leaps to the 
eye is a long soldier’s great-coat, above it hangs a soldier’s 
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cap. Three rooms and a dining-room. Furnished simply, 
as in a decent but modest hotel. The dining-room is oval 
in shape; here dinner is served—from the Kremlin kitch¬ 
ens or prepared at home by the cook. In a capitalist 
country neither the flat nor the menu would satisfy an 
average civil servant. There is a little boy playing here, 
too. The elder son Yasha sleeps in the dining-room— 
they make a bed for hiim on the divan; the younger boy 
sleeps in a tiny room rather like an alcove.” 

HENRI BARBUSSK 

Moral depth and unity of family collective experience 
is a completely necessary condition of Soviet upbringing. 
This applies equally both to families with enough and to 
families wiflh less than enough. 

'In our country he alone is a man of worth whose needs 
and desires are the needs and desires of a collectivist. 
Our family offers rich soil for the cultivation of such 
collectivism. 



Cha-^ter Three 


J MEr Siopan Denisovich V'elkiii attlie begiinning of the 
summer f)t 1926. P'ven now I remember his arrival 
with some embarrassment. It was like the invasion oi 
a hostile army, marie suddenly, without a declaration 
of war. 

Yet Ihr'ie .st'emerl to be nothing warlike about th<“ 
event. Stepan Denisovich came peacefully and shyly into 
my little study, bowed very politely, holding his cap in 
front of him in both hands, and said: 

“If you are very busy forgive me for bothering you—- 
I have tlie minutest request to make.’’ 

Even when using the word “minutest” Stepan Deniso¬ 
vich did not smile; his expression was restrainedly se¬ 
rious, and rather more anxious than gloomy. 

Me sat down in a cliair facing me, and 1 was able to 
liave a better look at his face. He had a good moustache 
covering his mouth, and under this moustache he would 
somehow purse his lips very pleasantly as if he were 
sucking something, although there was in fact nothing in 
his mouth ■ tfiis gesture also expressed anxiety. Stepan 
Denisovich’s red beard was slightly twisted to the right, 
probably because he often tugged at it with his right hand. 
Stepan Denisovich said: 

“Well, you see, as a matter of fact I am a teacher, 

not far from here, at Motovilovka-” 

“That’s Rood to hear, then we are colleague,s,.. 









But Stepan Denisovich did not share my enthusiasm 
He clutched a larere section of his red beard and explained 
rather dryly, lookingf slightly aside: 

“I dare say it is good. Of course, T like the job. hut 
to be quite frank—it doesn’t work out. That is, it’s ail 
right as far as the teaching goes, but organizationally it 
doesn’t work out.” 

“WHiat’s wrong?” 

“Not really organizationally, that is, one should say, 
from the point of view of everyday life. I would like you 
to give me a job... as a blacksmith.” 

I did' not show my surprise. He darted a glance at 
me and continued even more dryly, with a particularly at¬ 
tractive seriousness that in.spired groat confidence in his 
words: 

"I’m a good smith. A real .smith. My father was a 
smith too. At a craft school. That’s how I managed to be¬ 
come a teacher. Well, you have a little factory here and. 
after all, you need a good smith. And 'I’m a teacher 
as well.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “Do you need a flat?" 

“Well, how shall I put it? A rwm, of cour.se. or two 
rooms. My family is a fair size. .. a very fair size.” 

Stepan Denisovich pursed his lips and .shifted about 
on his chair. 

“Being a teacher’s a good job, but it won’t support 
a family like mine. And apart from that we live in a vil¬ 
lage. Where will the kids go?” 

“How many children have you?” 

He looked at me and smiled for the first time. In that 
smile I at last saw the real Stepan Denisovich. His anx¬ 
ious face had nothing in common with his smile; when 
he smiled his teeth showed cheerily, white and gleaming. 
With the addition of his smile Stepan Denisovich seemed 
Hinder and more sincere. 



“That is the liardest question for me. I’m really asliamed 
to answer it, but very often I have to, you know.” 

His smile flashed out once more and melted away be¬ 
hind his moustache; his lips pursed again anxiously and 
again he turned away from me, 

“Thirteen. Thirteen children!” 

“Thirteen?!” I burst out in utter astonishment. “You 
don’t say so?!” 

Stepan Denisovich made no reply, only fidgeted even 
more anxiously on his chair. And I felt terribly sorry for 
this pleasant man, and an overwhelming desire to help 
him came over me; but at the same time I also felt ani¬ 
mosity—the kind of animosity that always arises if 
someone acts in la wiay which seems to you obviously im¬ 
prudent. All these feelings of mine resolved themselves 
into an exclamiation that surpri.sed me myself: 

“Well I’m damned! But how... how did you manage it?" 

He listened to my ill-mannered outburst with his for¬ 
mer expression of weariness and anxiety, smiling only 
with the tips of liis moustache. 

“A family can possess from one to eighteen children. 
I have read that there are sometimes eighteen. Well... I 
happened to get thirteen.” 

“What do you mean ‘happened to get’?” 

“How else then? If some people have eighteen it 
irieans there must be thirteen somewhere. And that’s 
what 'I happened to get.” 

1 soon reached an agreement with Stepan Denisovich. 
We really did need a good blacksmith. Stepan Deniso¬ 
vich reckoned that as a smith he would earn more than 
as a teacher, and our organization was able to meet him 
half way in his reckoning. 

The question of a flat was more difficult. With great 
effort I could squeeze out one room for him and that 
meant a whole series of transferences and removals. True, 
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our workers became so interested in sucli an outstandinfj 
family that no one even thought of protesting. Our store- 
man Pilipenko had something to say on this score. 

“But I consider that’s pigging it. No one minds mak¬ 
ing concessions, of course, but all the same a chap ought 
to have a little savvy and common sense! Do what you 
like but keep a look-out, that’s what I say. Suppose you’v<“ 
got three, for instance. Three, four, then you take a look 
and see number five’s arrived! Well, watch out, says 
I. five means you’ve got to keep count—the next one’ll 
make six. You should keep your wits about you and 
calculate!” 

But Comrade Chub, the old instrument-maker, who 
had six children, explained that simple arithmetic would 
not solve the problem. 

“So that’s what you say, is it: count! Do you think I 
didn’t count? Aha! But what can you do about it: it’s 
])overty. Poverty, that’s what does you down! A rich man’s 
got two beds, he goes to sleep by himself and that’s all 
there is to it. But a jioor man makes do with one bed. 
Count as much as you like, but it’ll take its toll and you 
won't even notice it....” 

“Something you didn’t count on like," cimckled the 
storeman. 

“Miscounts take place sometimes, of course!” laughed 
Chub as well, who was always ready for a joke. 

The fat and round accountant Pyzhov listened to 
their conversation patronizingly and then produced his 
contribution to the problem. 

“In such cases a miscount is quite possible. The main 
factor here is the additional coefficient. If you have one 
child and the second is, so to speak, in the offing, then 
you are expecting an addition of one hundred per cent. 
A prudent man will think a moment: hundred per cent, 
that’s a big coefficient. But if you have five already, well, 
the sixth is only twenty per cent—hardly a coefficient at 
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all. A chap just shrugs his shoulders: let it come, I don’t 
mind taking a risk on twenty per cent.” 

Everyone laughed. Chub was particularly carried 
away by the fantastic play of the coefficients and demand¬ 
ed immediate application of this theory to his own case. 

“Well I’m blowcd! That means that if I’ve number 
seven coming up—how’ll it work out, this.. ..” 

“Number seven?” Pyzhov merely glanced skywards 
and answered: precisely: 

“In that case the coefficient will be sixteen point six 
per cent.” 

“Next to nothing!” gasped Chub delightedly. “Noth¬ 
ing to worry about at all!” 

“That’s how the chap worked up to thirteen,” gurgled 
the storeman. 

“Quite so,” confirmed accountant Pyzhov. “The thir¬ 
teenth has a coefficient of eight point three per cent.” 

“Well, that’s not even worth paying attention to,” 
Chub was simply overcome by the latest discoveries in 
this field. 

It was in this cheerful spirit that everyone greeted 
Stepan Denisovich when he came back to look at the flat. 
Stepan Denisovich took no offence, he understood that the 
laws of mathematics are irresistible. 

The whole company of us inspected the flat. The room 
was of average size, about fifteen square metres. It was 
situated in one of the cottages which our factory had 
inherited from the old regime. Stepan Denisovich kept 
munching and .sucking anxiously while he looked over the 
room. 

“But I have two rooms back there..he recalled 
sadly, as if talking to himself. “Well, can’t be helped, 
we’ll manage somehow....” 

What could I do? Quite at a loss, 1 asked Stepan D^t 
nisovich a stupid question: 

“Have you got much furniture?” 




Vetkin looked ai nie with barely perceptible reproacli 
in his eyes. 

“Furniture? Do you think I bother about furniture? 
There’s nowhere to put it.” 

He suddenly ^ave a wonderful smile as if to help me 
out of my embarrassment. 

“As a matter of fact there’s not much room for in¬ 
animate objects.” 

Chub scratched his uiisliaven chin sl>ly and scr('W('d 
up one eye. 

“Under such objective conditions it’s not furnituiy* 
our comrade here needs, but bunks, like I have in the in 
strument ehed. If the chief’s got no objection we can put 
in some bunks.” 

He measured the fieight of the room with fiis eye. 

“Three tiers. With room for an extra fourth on liie 
floor.” 

“You won’t gel thirteen in here,” said slorekieper 
I^ilipenko sadly. “What cubic space of air will it leave 
for breathing? None at all. And there are two of you into 
the bargain.” 

Vetkin glanced now at one consultant, now at the 
other, but did not look distressed. Probably he had long 
ago taken account of all these circumstances and fitted 
them into his general plan of operations. He repeated hi«s 
former decision: 

“Well, ril bring Ihe family over on the tenth. Could 
you let us have some kind of a horse? There are a few 
odds and ends to carry, and the little ones won’t manage 
all the way from the station on foot.” 

“A horse? Certainly! Two if you like!” 

“Thanks. Two, of course, will be better, because, after 
all . .. it’s a family moving.” 

On Sunday, the 10th of May, the Vetkin family made 
its appearance on the territory of our fiactory. The 



factory was situated not far from the town, with wihioh it 
was joined by a special road made of cobble-stones. Early 
in the morning two factory nags dragged into the town 
two vehicles that might have been carriages and might 
equally well have been waggons or carts. By midday the 
road was crowded as never before. There seemed to be 
an exodus of family couples, pretending they were out 
for a Sunday walk to take a breath of the fresh air and 
enjoy the local landscape. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a procession appeared 
—there is no other word fit to describe it. A three- 
year-old boy sitting on the first cart held a small to\ 
flag which added to the triumphal nature of the proces¬ 
sion. 

The two carts were leading. They were mainly full 
of the “odds and ends,” but on the first sat the standard- 
bearer, and on the second two smaller children. The “odds 
and ends” consisted of objects small in dimension.s, ex¬ 
cept for a cupboard planted right in the middle of the 
first cart, which gave it a certain air of fixed solemnity. 
It was a kitchen cupboard- -one of mankind’s happiest in¬ 
ventions a cupboard and a table at the same time. Such 
articles always smell wonderful of warmth, freshly baked 
bread and children's happiness. Besides the cupboard I 
noticed a big samovar, two bundles of books and a bale 
of pillows. All the rest were ordinary domestic trifles: 
prongs, brooms, a bucket, iron pots and so on. 

Beside the second cart walked a girl of about seven¬ 
teen in an old faded cotton frock, barefoot and bare-head¬ 
ed. You could see she always went about like that, for 
although the summer had only just begun her hair had 
faded considerably and her face was covered with a deep 
ruddy tan that was already peeling off her cheeks. But all 
the same her face was very pleasant: serious, with a 
well-shaped mouth. Her light-blue eyes sparkled clear 
and calm beneath her straight clever brows. 
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Eitlunti the carts came two boys of about equal age 
and height, carrying a boiler covered with a striped piece 
of cloth. These two must have been about thirteen. Be¬ 
hind them walked the main body of boys and girls be¬ 
tween five and twelve years old. The two youngest—a 
pair of plump full-clu;eked little girls--toddled along in 
front holding hands, taking tiny steps over the clean 
warm cobble-stones with their bare feet, and looking 
very worried: although the carts were moving slowly 
along the road these young walkers found it difficult to 
keep up such a pace. 

The big boys, who made up the rest of the party, were 
busy. Each one was carrying something in his arms or 
on his shoulders, now a mirror, now a bundle of frames, 
and the eldest was carrying a gramophone horn. 

The whole company made an unexpectedly favourable 
impression on me: everybody’s hair had been cut with 
the clippers, their sunburnt faces seemed clean, even 
their bare feet were only specked with today’s dust. No 
one had a belt, but the collars of their cotton shirts were 
neatly buttoned; there were no holes visible, only the 
lad carrying the horn had a bright-coloured patch on his 
knee. What pleased me particularly was that not one 
member of the procession wore a nasty or unpleasant ex¬ 
pression: there were no sores, no scrofula, no signs of 
mental backwardness. They looked at us calmly and with¬ 
out embarrassment, but did not stare indifferently, some¬ 
times calling across to each other, without lowering their 
voices, yet without making too free. 

I overheard a few words of such a conversation. 

“... There’s a dry spot here.... That’s a willow.” 

“You can make baskets out of them.” 

“Daddy’s sure to do that!” 

Daddy himself, the creator and leader of the entire 
army, followed behind, carrying the gramophone box care¬ 
fully in his arms. Beside him, a bright yellow kerchief 
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flung back from her black hair, walked a beaulilul rosy- 
cheeked woman, smiling at us with her big liquid eyes as 
slie stepped along. When he passed us Stepan Deniso¬ 
vich blossomed out in his wonderful smile and, naising 
his cap, said: 

“Here w'e are! Do what you like about it, but we’ve 
arrived! Your fellows are gaping a bit, aren’t they! This 
is my wife, Anna Semyonovna!’’ 

Anna Semyonovna bowed her head ceremoniously and 
stretched out her hand, then shot a glance round with 
iier black eyes. 

“He needs something to worry about: gaping!" she 
said in a steady contralto. “They’ll get used to it. I don’t 
mind as long as they are good people, not spiteful.” 

At that moment there was a movement among the at¬ 
tendant crowd. The wife of Chub, the instrument-maker, 
a stout matronly w'oman, who had until then looked on 
at the procession rather disapprovingly, raised her hands 
and exclaimed: “Oh what a shame! Oh dear, oh dear! 
Such little mites and all the w'ay from the station on 
foot! How did they manage it!” 

She rushed over to one of the little girls and swept 
her up in her arms. The little girl’s small, still troubled 
face appeared over her shoulder, and her light-blue eyes 
continued to stare out anxiously at the world. In a mo¬ 
ment the other little mite had been hoisted on someone’s 
shoulders. Our people mingled with the procession. Ac¬ 
countant Pyzhov came up to the Vetkins and said, stretch¬ 
ing out his hand: “Welcome home! Don’t lose heart, 
that’s the main thing! You are doing right, you know: 
personnel!” 

Taking advantage of the summer season, Stepan De¬ 
nisovich decided to accommodate the main body of his 
army in the open air. For this purpose he built something 
like a veranda beside his cottage. There was a lot of 





waste material lying about in various corners of our yard, 
and with my permission Stepan Denisovich made use of 
it, appointing the reserve forces of his army to deliver 
the goods, while the main forces busied themselves with 
the work of construction. 

Even before the V^etkin family arrived 1 had become 
interested in an important educational problem; does this 
family possess any kind of organizational structure, oi¬ 
ls it, so to speak, an amorphous mass? 1 put this question 
straiglit to Stepan Denisovich when he called to see me 
about something. 

Vetkin was not surprised at my question and smiled 
approvingly. 

“That’s right, it is a very important question, this 
question of structure, as you call it. Of cour.se there is 
a structure, although it’s quite a problem. It’s very easy 
to start on the wrong lines....’’ 

“For example?” 

“Well, I’ll explain. You can do it according to age; 
then it’ll be all right for the jobs, but wrong from the 
educational point of view, because the little ones may 
run wild. What it boils down to is that you have to ap¬ 
proach the problem from different angles. For the house¬ 
hold Jobs I have a main team of four: Vanya, Vitya, Se¬ 
myon and another. Little Vanya. Big Vanya is fifteen and 
Little Vanya is ten, but he’s smart, too, and can do a lot 
of jobs.” 

“How did you come to have two Vanyas?” 

“Happened like that in the muddle. Big Vanya is 
right, :I like that name, although Igor and Oleg are all 
the rage nowadays. Weil, and the other one was born in 
’sixteen—during the war and everything. As a teacher ■! 
was exempt, but you could never be sure of them, they 
pulled me up before the military and kept me there for 
a fortnight. And the wife had just had a baby. What with 



tile bother and shortages and excitement, and the god¬ 
fathers not knowing their job either, you know what it’s 
like in the country. The vicar must have been in a hurry, 
just took a look at the calendar and saw what saint’s day 
it was. Ivan the Martyr. So into the water with Ivan and 
that was that. There’s nothing much wrong with it as a 
matter of fact. Later on, perhaps, they’ll get mixed up, but 
now it doesn’t matter: one is Vanya and the other Little 
Vanya, they’ve got used to it already. Vanya’s fair but 
Little Vanya’s dark, like his mother.” 

“So that’s your domestic team, is it?” 

“Yes, that’s the domestic team. They go to school 
together, and at home if there’s something to be done they 
always set about it together. They’ll make good workers. 
And they are all boys, too. Well, there’s the structure for 
you. Then there is another team. Vasya, eight years old, 
will be going to school in autumn. He’s nearly fit to join 
the older boys’ team, but he’s free for the lime being. And 
besides him there’s Lyuba, who’s seven, and Kolya—six. 
.Not much use about the house yet, but they are learning 
how to fetch and carry, or perhaps one of them will run 
to the co-operative stores sometimes. They can read and 
their counting up to twenty is satisfactory.” 

“It’s they who are bringing the materials now, 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s them. V'asya, Lyuba and Kolya, that’s their 
job. Well, and below them come the small fry: Marusya’s 
only five and the others, Vera and Grisha, are younger 
still. And Katya and Petya are the smallest of all—twins, 
only came the year before last.” 

“Isn’t the eldest a girl?” 

“Yes, Oksana! Oksana is way ahead of them all. iln 
the first place she’s come of age, secondly she can do 
everything. I dare say she’s not far behind her mother 
in household matters. She needs thinking about specially. 
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She will make a good citizen, and she wants to go to the 
Rabfak.* I’ll be considering tliat in the autumn.” 

Big Vanya’s first team was working on the building 
of the veranda. Stepan Denisovich himself gave them 
very little help because he had already started work in 
our forge, and only after four o'clock would he poke his 
dishevelled head over the finished framework of the ve¬ 
randa, concerning him.self mainly with the question of 
constructing the roof. But even in tlie evenings it was 
Big Vanya who did the managing. 

‘‘Don’t climb up there,” 1 heard him tell his father 
once. “We’ll do it ourselves in the morning. It would be 
better if you got hold of some nails. We are short of 
nails.” 

The team only had at its disposal the nails which 
Little Vanya pulled out of the old boards. All day long 
he w'ould sit at this job, for which he used pincers and a 
claw-hammer. Little Vanya’s production created a “bottle¬ 
neck” in the construction work, and Big V’anj'a issued an 
order to the reserve team bringing in materials: “Don’t 
throw the stuff down just anyhow. If there’s a nail in it, 
take it to Little Vanya, and if there isn’t, give it to me.” 

The chief of the reserve, eighl-year-old Vasya, a se¬ 
rious, stocky lad with a big forehead, did not, however, 
allow the work of his team to suffer; he mobilized a rep¬ 
resentative of the “email fry,” live-year-old Marusya— 
a wonderfully cheerful rosy-cheeked little body. Marusya 
would inspect every board curiously, finding fault with 
each suspicious-looking mark; then, puffing up her al- 

* Rahjak —abbreviation for Workers’ Faculty. Durin^j the first 
years of Soviet power, in order to lay the foundation for a new 
intelligentsia of the working masses as rapidly as possible, the So¬ 
viet government, while simultaneously c.xpanding the network of or¬ 
dinary schooks, created so-called Workers’ Faculties, which were af¬ 
filiated to institutions of higher education and prepared worker# and 
peasants especially for these institutions.— Tr. 
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ready plump checks, she would put a board now on one 
side, now on the other. As she worked she kept chanting 

tenderly; “With a nail.... Without a nail_ With a 

nail.... Three nails.... And this one ... without a 
nail.... And this one ... with a nail....” 

Only occasionally would she stare in alarm at some 
suspicious-looking piece of wire stuck to the board and 
march worriedly over to V'anya or Vitya. 

“Is this a nail too?" she would ask dramatically. “Or 
is it something else?... Wire? What is wire? Don’t you 
want this one with a nail?” 

The young Vetkins surprised people round about by 
the amazing serenity of their characters. Hardly a sound 
of crying was to be heard in this overflowing family. 
Even the youngest Vetkins, the twins Katya and Petya, 
never struck up such deafening choruses as could be 
heard coming sometimes from the Chub family, for in¬ 
stance. Besides being very quick and enterprising. Chub’s 
children were a tough, cheerful crowd. They played a lot, 
organized all the youngsters in our yard, got up to many 
pranks and jokes, and their voices were audible here, 
there and everywhere. Very often these voices struck a 
distinctly minor key and sometimes rose to a steady, per¬ 
nicious howl, full of reproach and injury, swelling sud¬ 
denly to the crescendo of a murder shriek. The parent 
Chubs fought actively against such excesses, shouted 
them,selves, scolded and even cursed their offspring, and 
in extreme cases let fly with a box-on-the-ear, or a good 
slap, or other direct forms of coercion. Such scenes often 
lent the Chub family rather the character of a classical 
tragedy such as Richard III, in which, as everyone 
knows, children are murdered wholesale. In reality, of 
course, there was nothing tragic about it at all. 

The young Chubs, after shouting themselves hoarse 
and getting their deserts according to disciplinary cus- 
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tom, would wipe away their tears and soon forget all 
their injuries and troubles, including their own impor¬ 
tunities, which had served as the immediate source of the 
conflict. Then they would set off with cheerful faces to 
continue their happy childish lives at the other end of 
the yard. The old Chubs did not harbour their grief 
either. On the. contrary, the consciousness of having 
fulfilled their parental duty increased the energy they 
needed to deal with the other domestic tasks confront¬ 
ing them. 

Nothing of the kind happened with the Vetkins. Even 
Katya and Petya in their most pessimistic moods re¬ 
stricted themselves to a brief \vhim\M‘r, mainly symbolic in 
character. The elder offspring of the Vetkins never even 
whimpered. This family's conflicts were not brought out 
on the social arena, and it may have been that there were 
no conflicts. 

Our people at the factory were quick to notice this 
peculiarity of the Vetkins; everyone tried to explain it 
in some way. In doing so, no one mentioned the educa¬ 
tional talents of the parents. 

“It’s in their characters,” said Chub. "Nature made 
them so. And there’s nothing good about it if you take 
the broad view. People ought to be able to do anything. 
What’s the use of a man who doesn’t know chalk from 
cheese! If there’s anything wrong a man ought to shout— 
he ought to have a heart in him. It’s quite normal for a 
child to cry; he’s a live person, not a dummy. When 1 
was a boy I was the biggest trouble-maker of the lot and 
I used to catcli it hot, I can tell you. But now I don’t 
make trouble, although if .someone comes asking for it. 
all right then, 'I know liow to shout loo. It’s natural.” 

Accountant Pyzhov held a different o])inion. 

“That isn’t the point. Comrade Chub, it’s not a mat¬ 
ter of character but of the economic basis. When you 
have one or two and they see .something—it’s ‘give’! All 
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right, here you are! Give me this! Here you are! Give 
me that! Well, of course, you get fed up, you can’t carry 
on like that all the time! Tlien the shouting begins, be¬ 
cause you gave once and now you refuse. But Vetkin— 
he’s got thirteen. Do what you like, there is always going 
to be a shortage or deficit somewhere. Here no one so 
much as thinks of shouting ‘give’! What do you mean 
‘give’? Where am I going to get it? I’m surprised myself 
how Stepan Denisovich manages without a book-keeper. 
In a family like his you’ve got to think over everything 
that drops into the common fund, how many grammes to 
each person. And it’s not just a matter of dividing it 
up—you’ve got to u.se the difTcrential method, one thing 
for the older, another for the younger. That’s why their 
characters are so peaceful; each one sits waiting for his 
portion, shouting won’t help anyway.” 

‘‘Now you put it in an intellectual form. Comrade Py- 
zhov, but it’s not like that,” retorted Chub. ‘‘I’ve also got 
six. No matter what method you try, all the same you 
can’t give everything he wants. But he’ll shout, you know, 
and there’s no stopping him: gi\'e, give, give! And the re¬ 
sult is that whoever shouts the most, gets the most. And 
if he doesn’t get it by shouting, he’ll use force. My Vo¬ 
lodya’s the one for that—impetuous-like!” 

Vetkin listened to these philosophical essays with a 
restrained .smile of superiority and replied thus: ‘‘If a 
person’s impetuous the question is whether he should be 
or not. One impetuous man will go for another impetuous 
man and the knives’ll be out in next to no time! What is 
needed is a good atmosphere, then anything can be done. 
But once you start talking about so-and-so being impet¬ 
uous you don’t get anywhere! And as for the children 
crying and yelling, that’s just nerves. Do you think you’re 
the only one with nerves? They have them too. Outwardly 
a boy may look all right, cheerful and everything, but in 
fact, you’ll find, his nerves are as bad as your ladyship’s. 
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That’s why he yells. If you don’t ruin his nerves from 
the day he’s born, why should he yell?” 

“My kids nervv?” exclaimed Chub in astonishment. 
“Oho, I like that!” 

“What are you oho-in^ about?” rejoined Vetkin and 
stroked his moustache, covering a smile with his hand. 
“Your own nerves are only fit for scrap, anyway.” 

Vetkin had difficulty in providing enough food for 
his family. True, wc assigned a fair-sized plot of land on 
the allotment for his needs, and Anna Semyonovna and 
Oksana soon set to w’ork on it. We alst) helped Vetkin 
in one or two other mailers: a horse and plough, seeds 
and one very important item—potatoes. But for the time 
being the lallolmenl only meant w’ork and expense. 

Stepan Denisovich did not complain, but neither did 
he hide his difficulties. 

“I’m not losing heart. For the present the main thing 
is bread. If there’s enough bread to go round for a start, 
then it’s all right. But all the same, the absolute mini¬ 
mum is half a pood of bread, 500 grammes each, rather 
a small portion as la matter of fact. Half a pood ev¬ 
ery day!” 

We all realized that every member of the Vetkin fam¬ 
ily must possess the wisdom of a snake. Vetkin himself 
put this wisdom into practice at work. He really was a 
good smith and his teacher’s training helped him a lot 
too. And because of this his wages were considerably 
higher than the average wages of our workers. 

But il was very surprised when, in answer to my pro¬ 
posal that he should do overtime in the evenings, Vetkin 
replied: “If it’s needed for the factory I won’t refuse— 
that’s a different thing. But if you are just suggesting 
it to help me out, then it doesn’t matter, becau.se you can 
get into a real mess on those lines-” 

He smiled awkwardly and then could not hide his 
smile, although he tried for all he was worth to tuck it 
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away b<?liind the thick curtain of liis moustache. Tliis 
meant lie felt rather embarrassed. 

“A man ought to work seven hours a day, but if he 
does more he wears out too quickly. Have children and 
die that’s not my idea of life. That’s how, which insect 
is it... a butterfly lives for a day. Lays her eggs and 
good-bye: nothing e’.'se to do. Perhaps it’s all right for 
a butterfly because she really hasn’t anything else to do, 
but a man has lots to do. I w’ant to see how Soviet rule 
gets on and how wc are overtaking those... Fords and 
suchlike. What with the Japanese, and the Dnieper con¬ 
struction work, there’s such a lot to keep your eyes 
open for. Seven hours’ work at the forge is enough 
for me.” 

“But you have only just said,” 1 objected, “that if 
it’s necessary for the factory....” 

“That’s a dilTerent matter. If the factory needs it- 
that’s that. But don’t my children need me? They need a 
father to be a father to them and not what I’ve seen some¬ 
times, not a father iiut a horse: dull eyes, hump-hack, 
nerves no good for anything and about as much soul as a 
dead duck! What’s the use of such a father. I’d like to 
know? Just for earning the daily bread. Why, better to 
bury him straight aw'ay and let the children be fed by the 
state—the state won’t grudge them. I’ve seen one or two 
of those fathers: .strains his guts out, doesn’t understand 
anything—ne.xt day he’s on the floor, dead, and the chil¬ 
dren are orphans; ;and if they aren’t orphans they are 
idiots, because there ought to be joy in a family and not 
just grief all the time. And people go on boasting: ‘I’ve 
given up everything for the children!’ Well, you were 
fools for doing so, that’s all I can say—you gave up ev¬ 
erything and the kids got sweet nothing. Maybe our food 
isn’t very rich, but there’s a bit of life and company in 
our family. I’m well. Mother’s a cheerful one and they’ve 
all got souls in their bodies.” 
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I must admit that in those days sucli reasoning on 
Stepan Denisovich’s part, if not actually unpleasant to 
me, did not fall on fertile soil. Logically it was difficult to 
disagrw with him, hut it was also difficult to conceive 
what limit could divide such a philosophy from egoism 
or sheer laziness. I had grown accustomed to thinking 
that the sense of duty would only lx* effective and morally 
high when it was not very closely associated with arith¬ 
metic or the chemist’s shop. 

I wanted to se<* what practical form Stepan Denisovich 
gave to all his the<3ry. But I still could not find lime to 
call on the Vetkins—particularly as their position gradu¬ 
ally improved. Living in the other half of Vetkin’s cottage 
were two girl weavers. These girls, on their f)wn initiative, 
gave up their room to the Vetkins and moved over to live 
with a friend in another cottage. Stepan Denisovich busily 
set about reorganizing his living quarters. 

It was already August when in.strument-rnaker Chub 
and I found ourselves going to town one day. We were 
walking along a narrow twisting path through a young 
oak forest. Chub, as usual, was talking about people. 

“Vetkin has sent his son off to take an exam—the big 
one, that is. He’ll be living with his uncle in town. That’s 
where, he is now. Give me an uncle like that and I’d bring 
up not thirteen but thirty children if you like. Everyone 
is lucky in different ways; one has a good head, another 
has a nice heard, and the ne.\t one has an uncle!’’ 

“What kind of an uncle is he?” 

“Oho! He’s in clover there all right! Chairman of the 
Town Co-operative! Four rooms, a piano, sofas, yards of 
cloth, food—like a tsar!” 

“UHiat, does he steal it then?” 

“Steal? Oh no, he buys it. You can always buy plenty 
in your own shops, you know. If I had my own shops, 
wouldn’t I do some buying too? Not half, I would. New 
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Ecx)nom!c Policy*^ they cal! it! There’s NEP and NAP and 
SNAP too! Under SNAP there would be enough for all 
my nephews and nieces as well. You just ask Stepan Deni¬ 
sovich why he got fixed up witli his uncle. Couldn’t he 
have put his \’anya into our factory training school? Oli 
no, he must go to his uncle because there’s NEP there!” 

At that moment from behind the oak-trees on the same 
winding path Stepan Denisovich and Vanya appeared. 
Vanya was wandering along behind, whacking the young 
trees as he passed them with a twig. He wore that com¬ 
plex expression on his face which only boys wear when, 
out of respect and love for tlieir elders, they submit to the 
latter’s decisions, but at the bottom of their hearts main¬ 
tain some point of principle of their own. And one can 
see this clearly by their barely noticeable, but nevertheless 
persistent and ironic smile, and by a light touch of the 
same irony in their sad eyes. 

“Did he pass?” shouted Chub when they were still 
at a distance. 

Stepan Denisovich did not even smile. 

“He did,” he grunted, looking back crossly at his son 
and heading past ns. 

But suddenly he slopped, and, looking at the ground, 
said: 

“Have you ever heard of aristocratic pride? Because 
if you haven’t, here’s an example of it for you!” 

Witli a somewhat histrionic gesture Vetkin pointed at 
Vanya. This representative of the aristocracy held his 
boots in one hand land in the other the twig, with which 
he now scratched the soil at his bare feet, examining the 
scratchings with the same complicated look, made up of 

♦ New Economic Policy (NF.P)—introduced by the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment after the Civil War. Allowing capitalism to exist tempo¬ 
rarily, while key positions were held by the proletarian state. The 
policy was designed to achieve the gradual victory of the socialist 
economy, and the building of a classless society.— Tr. 



two expressions: one isad and upset, the other artful and 
malicious. The latter expression did, perhaps, indeed re¬ 
flect a positively aristocratic idea 

Stepan Denisovich tried to wither Vanya with an angry 
glare, but did not succeed: Vanya turned out to be tough 
as boxwood. Then Stepan Denisovich appealed to us. 

“Apples! He’s fond enough of apples if he scrumps them 
out of a state-farm orchard. But if they are on somebody’s 
table, then he won’t have anything to do with them!” 

Such an annoying attitude toward apples could not, of 
course, be expressed in words, and Stepan Dcni.sovich 
again glared at Vanya. 

Vanya made an undecipherable movement with his 
head, wdiich consisted of twisting it in several different 
directions, and said: 

“Was it only the apples? It’s not just because of the 
■apples, in laiiy case ... I won't live there!’’ 

Stepan Deni.sovicli again turned to us to emphasize 
the dissolute character of V'^anya’s words, but Vanya went 
on: “What do I need their apples for? Or their sweets? Or 
that ... sturgeon?’’ 

Vanya suddenly burst into a laugh and turned his 
blushing face away, whispering rather awkwardly: “Stur¬ 
geon. ...’’ 

The recollection of this delicacy did not amuse Vanya 
for long: besides, his laugh had been rather sarcastic. The 
next moment Vanya show-ed us the serious side of this 
sarcasm and said with an expression of real condemna¬ 
tion: “We haven’t anything like that at home and I don’t 
want it! I don’t want it—and that’s that!” 

Apparently these words contained Vanya’s final opin¬ 
ion, for when he had spoken them he straightened up, 
smacked his legs sharply with the twig as if it w'ere not a 
twig but a riding-whip, and looked at his father. At that 
moment there was really something aristocratic in Va¬ 
nya’s figure. 
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Stepan Denisovich did somethinf^ in the, right corner 
of his moustache, as if he had begun to smile, but 
dropped tlie idea, and said scornfully: “What a proud 
man! Just look at you!” 

He turned abruptly and stalked: on in the direction of 
the factory. Vanya shot a rapid glance at our faces as if 
he wanted to catch us out at some crime or other, and 
peacefuliy moved on in the wake of his father. 

Chub cast a warm glance after the receding figure of 
the boy, coughed, and rummaged in his pocket for tobac¬ 
co. For some, time he smoothed out a crumpled piece of 
cigarette-paper, slowly sprinkled the tobacco along it, all 
the while looking thoughtfully in the direction where 
Vanya had already disappearerl. Only when he had wet¬ 
ted the paper with his tongue, rolled the cigarette and put 
it between his lips, did he fumble in the deep pocket of his 
dirty jacket and say gruffly: 

“Yes, there’s a boy.... But what do you say, is he 
right or isn’t he?” 

“I think he’s right.” 

“Is he?” 

Chub began to search for matches in another pocket, 
then in his trousers, then somewhere under the lining, and 
smiled. 

“The world decides everything easily. Take you, for 
instance. You said at once: he’s right. But maybe he’s 
wrong.... There’s my matches now, you can scratch your- 
.self all over before you find ’em sometimes.... And in this 
case it’s life, the truth of life you are after! What do you 
mean he’s right? All very well for you to talk, but Vetkin’s 
got thirteen. Has that young ragamuffin the right to throw 
his weight about? Apples, sturgeon, I like that! And what 
if his dad runs out of spuds?” 

“Hold on, Chub, you’ve only just been condemning 
Vetkin....” 
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“I did so, and why not? What’s j^ood about it? Tlial 
uncle of theirs is a son-of-a-bilcli. and Vetkin wants a 
finger in the pie too.” 

“Well?” 

“But that’s a different question. Thai’s a point against 
the old man, but how does it concern the kid? He ought 
to understand that it’s hard for his father and that his 
father thinks this is the Ix'st way out.... Ah, found my 
iTiiatches, see where they got to!. . . Nowadays the kids are 
like that—want to do everything themselves and under¬ 
stand everything themselves, but it’s you who’ve got to 
answ'er for ’em!" 

Vanya had his own way and entered our factory train¬ 
ing school. The uncle in town was thus left as a poten¬ 
tial reserve. 

The ca.se I have descrilied interested me from several 
aspects. I wanted to have a closer look at Vanya’s char¬ 
acter as a whole, and another thing needed explaining: 
how are such characters made? For us educationalists the 
second question is of such great importance that I was not 
ashamed to learn a few things even from such an amateur¬ 
ish educational organixatibn like the Vetkin family. Be¬ 
sides, it could not have occurred to me that Vanya’s char¬ 
acter was a gift from nature and not the result of good 
educational work. 

Among our so-called “broad public” it is widely known 
that Lombrozo’s theory is incorrect, that good upbringing 
can mould an interesting and healthy character out of 
any raw material. 

This is la correct and pleasant conviction, but unfortu¬ 
nately iti our country it does not always lead to practical 
results. This happens because a considerable number of 
our educationalists profess their scorn for Lombrozo only 
in theoretical discussions, in reports and speeches, at de¬ 
bates and conferences. On these occasions they speak out 
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firmly against Lombrozo, but on the job, in the everyday 
practical sphere, these opponents of Lombrozo do not 
know how to work accurately and expediently on the 
moulding of character, and have always a tendency in 
difficult oases to slip away quietly and loiave the nat¬ 
ural raw material in its oriiginal form. 

This practice formed the basis of many extravagant 
writings and theories. Hence paedology, hence also, in 
the form of subtle passive resistance, came the theory of 
informal education, and hence, even more naturally, came 
the usual worldly-wise habit of giving things up as a bad 
job, which was always accompanied by the usual ges¬ 
tures and the usual phrases: 

“A terrible boy!” 

“A hopeless fellow!” 

“We are quite helpless!” 

“He’s incorrigible!” 

“We can’t do anything with him!" 

“A special regime is needed!” 

The destruction of paedology and the nation-wide col¬ 
lapse of “informal education” have taken place before our 
eyes. But, because of this, things have become even more 
difficult for unsuccessful teachers, since now they have no 
theory to hide their practical helplessness, or rather, to be 
quite frank, their invincible idleness. 

Lombrozo can be crushed to the ground by only one 
means —great practical work on the education of character. 
And this work is not at all easy; it requires effort, pa¬ 
tience and persistence. Many of our educators think quite 
sincerely that it is enough to do a little dance over the 
refuted Lombrozo, pronouncing a few anathemas against 
him, and their duty is over. 

All this “practical” trouble arises, however, not simply 
out of idleness. In the majority of cases there is present a 
real, sincere and secret conviction that, as a matter of fact, 
if a man was born a bandit, he will die a bandit, that only 



the grave cures the huncli-back, and that no apple falls far 
from an apple-tree. 

I profess infinite, reckless and unhesitating belief in 
the unlimited power of educational work, particularly un¬ 
der the social conditions pertaining in the Soviet Union. I 
do not know a single case where a genuinely valuable 
character was formed without a healthy educational back¬ 
ground or, on the contrary, where a perverted character 
came about in spite of correct educational work. And 
therefore I had no doubt about where to look for the 
natural source of the nobility of Vanya’s nature -in wise 
and understanding family upbringing. 

And 1 had a talk with Big Vanya at the first convenient 
opportunity, which happened to occur in that very same 
wood, only right in the depths of it, well away from those 
twisting paths into the town. It w'as la day-ofi and I was 
just wandering about there, tempted by the chance of 
being alone and thinking over various problems of life. 
Vanya was gathering mushrooms. Some time ago Stepan 
Denisovich had said to me; 

“Mushrooms are a fine idea. When a man’s short of 
money he can go out and gather up a few mushrooms. It’s 
a good' relish and free too! Berries are the same. And there 
are stinging-nettles as well, only they must be young.’’ 

Vanya was walking about the forest with a big bag, 
gathering mushrooms. A moist, appetizing heap of them 
was already peeping out of the bag, and Vanya had made 
a kind of additional bag out of the tail of his shirt, where 
he was putting his latest finds. He greeted me and said: 

“Dad’s terrifically fond of mushrooms. Fried and salt¬ 
ed. Only here there aren’t any ‘whites,’ and he likes 
‘whites’ best of all.” 

I sat down on a tree stump and tit a cigarette. Vanya 
look up his position opposite me on the grass, propping 
the bag against a tree. I put my question straight to him. 
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"Vanya. 1 am interested in a certain question. You re- 
^used to live with your uncle out of pride.... Was your 
father right about that?” 

“Not out of pride,” answered Vanya and looked stead¬ 
ily at me with liis clear blue eyes. “Why out of pride? I 
simply don't want to, what do I need that uncle for?” 

“But, after all, it’s bettor at your uncle’s. And it would 
be a help to your family.” 

I said that and at once felt a pang of conscience; I 
even smiled guiltily, but the blue of V'^anya’s eyes was 
still as clear as before. 

“It’s true it is hard for Dad, only... why should we 
break away from each other? It would be even harder 
then.” 

Very likely my face wore a particularly stupid expres¬ 
sion at that moment, Iwcause Vanya burst out laughing 
merrily, even his bare feet danced mockingly up and down 
on the grass. 

“What do you think? What do you think Dad sent me 
to Uncle for? Do you think it was so that there w'ould be 
not so many of us? No fear! Our dad, he’s a sly one ... 
a real ... a real old fox, he is! He w'anted it to be better 
for me! You see what kind he is!” 

“It would be easier for you and easier for him too,” I 
insisted. 

“No, it’s not that,” Vanya continued as cheerfully as 
before. “What difference does one person make to him? 
He’s all right. And now I am knocking up twenty-eight 
rubles lat the factory (raining school. He just wanted to 
help me.” 

“But you refused a better offer?” 

“Why, w'hat’s better about it?” said Vanya, serious 
now'. “Do you call it good, leaving Dad in the lurch? Is 
that good? And there is nothing better there, it’s all 
worse. They eat well there, that’s the only thing. But it’s 
far better at home. You sit down at table and it’s real 
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fun. Our dad’s a card and so is mother! Of course, 
we don’t eat sturgeon. Bui do vou think sturgeon is 
nice?” 

“I think so.” 

“Pooh, I don’t like it at all. It’s rotten! But what about 
taters and mushrooms, eh? A whole saucepan of them! 
And Dad throwing in a joke here and there. And my 
brothers and sisters are good too. 1 won’t miss much by 
not going there.” 

So nothing came of that conversation. Vanya would 
not admit to being proud and assured me that it was 
l)etter at home. When we parted he said to me aflection- 
alely but with a challenge in his voice; 

“You come and have supper with us today. Taters and 
mushrooms. Tliink tliere's not enough to go round? Oho, 
you come and see!” 

"Well, I’ll come then!” 

“Honestly, come to supper! Seven o’clock. All right?” 

At seven o’clock I set off to the Vetkins. At a table 
on the veranda sat Stepan Denisovich, reading the paper. 
Anna Semyonovna and Oksana were busy in the open- 
air kitchen nearby. Oksana glanced at me without raising 
her hands from the frying-pan, and, smiling warmly, said 
something to her mother. Anna Semyonovna kwked round, 
gathered up her apron, wiped her hands and came forward 
to meet me. 

“How' nice to see you! Vanya said you would be com¬ 
ing. Stepan, come on, look after your guest, you’ve had 
enough time studying politics.” 

Stepan Denisovich removed his glasses and put them 
down on the newspaper. Then he plucked his beard and 
started pursing his lips, but this was hospitable anxiety, 
with a little touch of irony about it. At the door of the 
cottage stood Big Vanya, holding the top of the door with 
both hands and smiling. Vasya slipped under one of his 
arms into the cottage; and peeping out from under the 
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other, crouched rosy-cheeked Marusya wrth her hands on 
her knees, screwing up her eyes at me. 

Five minutes later we were sitting on the benches 
round the big table. There was no table-cloth, but the 
natural wood of the table was clean and gleaming. As I 
sat down I could not help passing my hand lovingly over 
its pleasant white surface. Stepan Denisovich noticed this 
gesture. 

“You like it? 1 like a plain table too. It’s the real 
thing, no pretending about it. But with a table-cloth, you 
know, there are some people who will buy a dark one on 
purpose, so as not to show the dirt. Mere you’ve got real 
cleanliness, and no nonsense.” 

At home Stepan Denisovich was a new man, more 
confident and cluMirful, the muscles of his face worked 
more freely and he hardly ever sucked that mysterious 
fruit-drop he seemed to keep hidden in his mouth. Near 
the stove, which was draped with a white curtain, stood 
Big Vanya, Vitya, Semyon and Little Vanya—the whole 
main team -smiling and listening to their father. 

Suddenly into the room flew seven-year-old Lyuba, the 
darkest of the Vetkins—her face was almost the colour of 
an olive. Unlike the others she wore a necklace of red 
cornel berries, which in our parts lare called “glodi.” 

“Oh,” cried Lyuba, “I’m late. I’m late! Come on, 
Vanya!” 

Stern, brown-eyed Little Vanya bent down to the bot¬ 
tom shelf of the cupboard and methodically began to pass 
Lyuba first a basket of sliced bread, then some deep plates, 
then several knives, two salt-cellars and some aluminium 
spoons. His sister responded to Little Vanya’s lofty calm 
with feverish activity round the table, which caused a 
kind of warm, friendly breeze through the room. 

While Lyuba and Little Vanya were laying the table. 
Big Vanya and Vitya pulled out from under one of the 
bunks two little trestles and placed a broad board on 
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lli'Ciu, just as clean as llie table. Thus, next to the bunk, a 
long camp-table was set up, which was immediately laid 
with the plates brought by the whirling figure of olive- 
skinnedi Lyuba. 1 had scarcely looked round before a com¬ 
pany gathered at this table: Marusya, \'era, Grisha, Katya 
and Petya -all the “small fry” of the family. Each one of 
them brought along a piece of ifurniture. Marusya rolled 
out a round block of wood from under the bunk. The twins, 
Katya and Petya, must have come from the other room. 
They walked in, serious ^md even a little worried, both of 
them pressing tiny wooden stools to their sittumdowns. 
They were fully equipped. Still holding fast to their stooks, 
they squeezed their w.ay up to the improvized tableland, 
as soon as they sal down, fell silent in serious expectation. 

Four-year-old Vera, on the other hand, was an unusu¬ 
ally merry character. She was very like Marusya, just 
as red-cheeked and lively, only .Marusya had already 
grown plaits, while Vera’s hair was clipped short. As soon 
as she sat down at the table she clutched her aluminium 
spoon and began to make faces, not at anybody in partic¬ 
ular, simply looking at the bright sunlit window and 
banging the table with her spoon. Little Vanya glanced 
round at her from the cupboard and frowned angrily at 
the spoon. Then V^'era started making faces at him, draw- 
in,g in her cheeks slyly and raising her spoon, threatening 
to bring it down with a crash on the plate. Slie was just 
about to burst into loud, uproarious laughter, when Big 
Vanya caught her hand with the spoon in it. Vera raised 
her lovely big eyes and smiled tenderly and appealingly 
at him. Vanya, without releasing her hand, bent down and 
whispered something to which Vera listened attentively, 
looking sideways. Then she whispered in that loud, boom¬ 
ing whisper, which only four-year-olds command: 
“Aha ... aha ... I won’t ... 1 won’t.” 

I was lost in admiration of this play and missed the 
most triumphant moment: both on our table and the 
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“small fry’s” camp-lable appeared iron pots of potatoes, 
big ones for us, and smaller ones for the “small 'fry”; and 
Anna Semyonovna had already changed her dark kitchen 
apron for a fresh pink one. Oksana and Semyon brought 
in two deep bowls of fried mushrooms and placed them 
on the table. The family calmly took their places. To my 
surprise Big Vanya sat down not at our table but at the 
camp-table, at the narrow end, beside Marusya. Frowning 
cheerfully, he raised the lid of the pot and la dense, fra¬ 
grant cloud of steam poured forth. Marusya puffed out 
lier checks and jieeped into the pot, delighting in the heat 
of its fiery breath. Looking round at the whole company, 
she suddenly Ix'gan singing loudly and clapping her 
hands. 

“Taties in their jackets! Taties in their jackets!” 

Our table looked round sympathetically at the little 
ones, but they paid no attention to us. Vera al.so started 
clapping and singing, although she had not even seen the 
potatoes. Katya and Petya remained as serious and aloof 
from all worldly temptations as ever, and did not even 
look at the iron pot. 

“VT'ra will bo .a contralto,” said Stepan Dcni.sovich. 
“Hear how she follows? .lust a bit sharp, though, a bit 
sharp.” 

Big Vanya was already putting potatoc's on Vera’s 
plate and threatening her jokingly. 

“Vera, why do you sing sharp?” 

Vera stopped singing and got mixed up Ixdween the 
potatoes on the plate and her brother’s question. 

“What?” 

“Why are you sharp?” 

“Sharp?” Vera asked again, but by this time the po¬ 
tatoes had already won her attention completely and she 
forgot about her brother. 

Anna Semyonovna served my plate, her husband’s and 
her own, then handed the reins to Oksana. Everyone set 
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about skinning thoii- polatoos. Bui all of la sudden 
Big Vanya leapt up from the camp-table will) a slioiil 
of panic. 

“We’ve forgotten the herring!’’ 

Everyone laughed loudly. Only Stepan Denisovich 
looked reproachfully at Vanya. 

“You’re a great one! 'ion might have done us out of 
our herring.” 

Vanya ran out of the cottage and returned hot and 
excited, carrying deep plates in both hands, full of sliced 
salted herring mixed with onion. 

“The herring is his idea,” said Stepan Denisovich. 
“Ah, you funny fellow, nearly forgot it!” 

I also smiled at Vanya’s forgetfulness. And I fell like 
smiling all the time in this pleasant company. I have been 
out visiting on several other occasions, but I do not re¬ 
member ever being received by such a united family. 
Usually the children would be uslicred olT into .some family 
nook land the feasting re.served onl)' for the grown ups. 
Many other details of the supper called my attention. For 
example, I very much liked Ihe way in which the children 
could at any moment combine interest in me, as a guest, 
with their intei'est in f(K)d and with rememtering their 
duties, while at the same time not forgetting their own 
little concerns. Thciir eyes shone gladly as they doalt busi¬ 
ly with the affairs of the lable, but in the intervals they 
could find time to rememl)er “outside” subjects, which 
were a mystery to me, for 1 caught snatches of their con¬ 
versation; “Where? On the river?” Or, “Not Dynamo, 
Metallist....” Or, “Volodya’s telling whoppers, he didn’t 
see....” 

The Volodya in question was, of course. Chub’s. Vo¬ 
lodya had a habit of “telling whoppers” to the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. 

All these circumstances interested and gladdened me, 
but at the same time 1 felt a very real and wolfish appe- 



tile. I suddenly longed lor potatoes and mushrooms. And 
here there was salted herring as well. Jt was not laid out 
in parade order on a special narrow dish, and the ringlets 
of onion did not surround it in a gentle escort of honour; 
there was nothing pretentious about it at all. Here the 
herring was piled in delicious haphazard abundance to the 
very edge of the deep red and white plate. And the white 
segments of onion were mixed in with it in friendily unity, 
soaked in sunflower-seed oil. 

Over supper the talk was of the new and the old life. 

“The wife and I weren’t afraid of anything even in 
the old days,” said Stepan Denisovich, “but as a matter of 
fact there were a good many things to be afraid of: first, 
the poverty, second, the policeman, and third, life was a 
l>ore. I hate a boring life more than anything else.” 

“Do you have more fun these days?” 1 asked. 

“Depends what you mean by fun,” smiled Stepan De¬ 
nisovich, glancing into the potato pot. “There’s Oksana 
here, she’s just starting at the Rabfak. Look at it how 
you like, but in eight years’ time she will be a construc¬ 
tional engineer, you know! If you counted' them all, my 
dad must have dreamed about twenty thousand dreams 
in his sixty years. Well, what did he dream of? All sorts 
of nonsense. I’ll be bound. But 1 guarantee he never 
dreamed his daughter was a constructional engineer! 
Couldn’t have done, even if he was drunk.” 

“And did you dream it?” asked Anna Semyonovna, 
shooting a glance at him. 

“What do you think? Why, only yesterday night I 
dreamed that Oksana had come home and was giving me 
a present of la fur coat, but in the dreiam I couldn’t make 
out what fur it was. And I said to her: What do I need a 
fur coat like that for; I’ll feel uncomfortable wearing a 
fur coat like that in the 'forge. It’s not for the forge, she 
says, come on, let’s go to the construction works. I’m 
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building a radio station on Severnaya Zenilya. And she’s 
wearing a great big fur coat too, like a boyar.” 

Oksana, who was sitting beside me, contracted her 
neat clever brows and blushed, not so much because of 
what her father said as from the universal attention— 
everybody found it pleasant to look at the future builder 
of a radio station on Severnaya Zemlya. 

“Oksana! I’ll come and visit you with Dad too. You 
bring me .some felt boots,” said Vasya. 

There was laughter lal table and many similar practi¬ 
cal proposals were piil forward. 

“You didn’t dream of me, Dail, by any chance, did 
you?” askedi Big Vanya, without hiding a smile. “It means 
a lot to me!” 

“Yes, I did,” Stepan Denisovich nodded, waving his 
beard over his plate with humorous conviction. “Of cour.se 
I did, only it wasn’t a good dream. It seems that you had 
gone to sec your uncle and then some people came run¬ 
ning to me, shouting: quick, quick, your Vanya’s got the 
belly-ache, he ate one of his uncle’s apples. He’s poisoned 
himself with an apple!” 

Everyone roared with laughter, and Vitya even shouted 
right across the table: “And with the sturgeon! It was 
their sturgeon did it!” 

Now everyone w'as looking with happy, merry eyes at 
Vanya, who stood at his camp-table, laughing without 
embarrassment and looking at his father. Then he asked, 
loud and cheerfully: “Well, did t die ... of poisoning?” 

“No,” replied Vetkin. “You didn’t die. They ran for 
the ambulance and saved your life.” 

When the potatoes and all theiY array were eaten. 
Stepan Denisovich himself brought in a great big polished 
samovar, and we started drinking tea. The tea was simple 
and original. Two Ukrainian cakes, each no less than half 
a metre in diameter, were carried in on big wicker-work 
platters. I had met these cakes befoix' and always been 
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struck by their magnificence. Very probably they touched 
the tender national cord.s of my Ukrainian soul. These 
were the famous “korzhi z salom”* of which an old 
proverb says: “Trouble makes you eat fat cakes." 

The inside of a korzh is thinly scattered with small 
cubes of bacon fat round each of which the pastry be¬ 
comes very tasty, moist and rather salty. To strike such a 
spot and bite through it is the real essence of gastronomic 
delight. The upper surf;tce of the korzh is like a bound¬ 
less plain, white in some parts, pink in others, and here 
and there the plain undulates with soft little mounds 
made of thin dry crust. “Korzh saloin” cannot for some 
reason be cut with a knife but must Ik* broken, and: its hot 
flaky lumps are also something one never forgets. 

The Vetkin family greeted the korzhi with shouts of de¬ 
light. At the “small fry’s” table a real ovation took 
place; even the twins, Kalya and Petya, abandoned their 
stoic calm and let forth tender streams of .shy, uncertain 
laughter. 

At our table Semyon and Vitya, who had apparently 
not been forewarned of the appearance of the korzh. 
stared at it in surprise and then shouted in one voice: 
“O-oh! Ko-orzh!” 

Stepan Denisovich’s ruddy face beamed in welcome at 
the korzh. 

“That’s a real achievement, I must say,” he said, rub¬ 
bing his hands. “As a matter of fact, this is really kulak 
culture, but in this case it’s not only permissible, it’s good 
for you.” 

That supper marked the beginning of my close ac¬ 
quaintance with the Vetkin family. And to this day I have 
remained a friend of this family, although I must admit 

• Korzhi z srttoffi—Ukrainian for “cakes made with bacon 
fal."-Tr. 
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my friendship was not wilhoul its utilitarian aspects: there 
was a lot to be learnt from tlie Vetkins and, above all, 
they gave you a lot to tliink about. 

Stepan Denisovich's way of bringing up his family is 
not perhaps reniarkablo for its technical perfection, but it 
touclies the most sensitive cords of Soviet educationa: 
thought; it possesses a good, healtliy collective spirit and 
plenty of good creative optimism, and there is also that 
sen<silive consideration of details and trifles without which 
real educational work is utterly impossilde. Such consid¬ 
eration of details is no easy matter. It requires not only 
attention, but also cotistant and patient thought. Trifles 
liardly make themselves heard, there art' many sucli trifles 
and their voices merge together in a confusing clamour of 
sound. And not only has one to understand all this confu¬ 
sion, one has to plan out of it important future events, 
which go far beyond the bounds of the family. 

Yes, Stepan Denisovich welded liis family into a col¬ 
lective body with lioirie-made implements, but he did so 
persistently and patiently. Of cour.se, tliere were short¬ 
comings in his family and he made mistakes. His young¬ 
sters were, perhaps, loo order’.y and calm--even the “small 
fry” had a kind of sedateness about them. Among the 
child society of our yard the Vetkin children were always 
advocates of peace. They were cheerful, lively, lactive 
and inventive, but they firmly lavoided quarrels and 
conflicts. 

One day on the volley-ball court Volody.a Chub, a fiery, 
strong-featured lad of about fourteen, refused to give up 
.serving at the proper time. His team did not protest, since 
Volodya really w\as good at serving. The captain of the 
opposing team was Semyon Vetkin. It was la scratch game 
without a referee. Semyon kept the ball in his hands. 

“That’s not right,” he said. 

“It’s none of your business,” shouted Volodya. “Have 
someone serving all the time in your team too!” 
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Any other boy in a situation like this would 
undoubtedly have made a scene or pfiven up the game, 
for no Themiis can weigh questions of justice so precise¬ 
ly as young boys. But Semyon Just smiled and pul 
the ball i!n play. 

“All right then! It’s only their weakness! They’ve got 
to .win somehow.” 

And yet Volodya’s team lost. Whereupon a heated and 
irritable Volodya assailed .Semyon with demands for sat¬ 
isfaction. 

“Take your words back! What do you mean we’re 
weak!” 

Volodya had his hands in his pockets and one .shoul¬ 
der thrust forward—a sure sign of aggrc.ssion. And 
.Semyon, still smiling, gave Volodya complete satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“I take my words back! You have a very strong team, 
.lust like that!” 

To illu.strate his meaning Semyon even lifted his 
arm skywards. Proud of his moral victory, Volodya said: 
“I should think so! Let’s have another game. Then 
you’ll see.” 

Semyon agreed and lost this time, but left the court 
with the same peaceful smile on his face. Only when they 
parted did he say to Volodya: “But I don’t advise you to 
do that always. Ours was a friendly match, that’s differ¬ 
ent. But in la serious match the ref’ would send you off 
the court!” 

But Volodya wias now rejoicing in his victory land look 
Semyon’s statement without offence. 

“Well, let him, anyhow we won!” 

On this occasion, as on many others, a fairly confused 
conflict of educational principles came to the surface. In 
part 'I was even pleased by Volodya’s heated “unjust” 
impetuosity and his desire for victory, while Semyon’s 
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tractability seasoned with Imnioiir could seem dubious. 1 
mentioned this outriglit to Stepan Donisovicli and was 
very surprised to hear from liim a definite, precise answer, 
which proved that this problem, too, had not only inter¬ 
ested him, but had been given a thorough solution. 

“I think it’s right,” said Stepan Denisovich. “My Se¬ 
myon’s a clever lad—he acted quite rightly.” 

“How can it he right? Volodya was insolent and got 
his own way. A struggle shouldn’t end) like that!” 

“He didn’t get anything at all. An odd serve means 
nothing. As a matter of fact, Volodya .showed weakness, 
and Semyon strength. And great strength lat that, don’t 
you think .so? It depends what the conflict is about. Here 
there are two conflicts, not one. One is for the ball, the 
other is more important-- for agreement between people. 
Why, you said yourself—they didn’t fight, didn’t quarrel, 
even played an extra game. It’s very good.” 

“But I doubt it, Stepan Denksovich, such conciliation, 
you know....” 

“Depends when,” said Vetkin thoughtfully. “I con¬ 
sider it’s time now to get out of the habit of squabbling 
about various things. Before, people really did live like 
beasts. Get hold of a man’s throat and you’re all right, 
but don’t let go or he’ll get his teeth in yours. That won’t 
do for us. We must be comrades. After all. if a comrade 
throws his weight about, he can be warned, we have the 
organization for that. Here there was no referee—bad or¬ 
ganization. But what of it? That’s nothing to go at each 
other’s throats for.” 

“And if Semyon happens to meet a real enemy?” 

“That’s another matter. If that b.appens and it’s a real 
enemy, don’t worry about Semyon. If need be, and I think 
it must come to that, don’t worry: he’ll get him by the 
throat ... and' he won’t let him go!” 

I thought over whiat Stepian Denisovich had siaid, re¬ 
called .Semyon’s face and realized clearly that Stepan 
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Denisovich \v:is rijjht in that: Semyon would certainly 
not let a real enemy ffo. 

Since then many years have passed. I saw tlie Vet¬ 
kins live, develop and grow riclier. The firm ties between 
tliem never disappeared, and their faces never wore any 
harassed expressions, nor any expressions of need, al¬ 
though need was always knocking at their door. 

But need, too, gradually decreased The children grew 
up and began to help their father. At first they contribut¬ 
ed their Rabfak and factory training school grants to the 
family funds, then they began to bring in their wages too. 
Oksana did become a constriictif)iial engineer and the 
other Vetkins also turned out g<K)d Soviet people. 

We at the factory liked the Vetkins and were proud 
of them. Stepan Deni.sovich had a profoundly social na¬ 
ture, could respond to every task and every problem, and 
everywhere contributed his thoughtfulness and calm, smil¬ 
ing confidence. Oiir Party organization admitted him to 
its ranks with real ceremony in 1930. 

The Vetkin family’s style of upbringing has been the 
.subject of my dose attention and study till this day, but 
others have also learnt from them. Thanks considerably 
to the influence of the Vetkins, Chub’s family improved 
too. And in itself it was not a bad family. ^In the Chub 
household there was more disorder, more accidents, more 
go-as-you-please, and much that was left unfinished. But 
they had a lot of good Soviet passion and a kind of ar¬ 
tistic creativeness. Chub himself very rarely acted as the 
father-despot in his family. He was a good warm-hearted 
civic character and for this reason his family grew up 
an exuberant, healthy collective body. 

The Chubs were rather envious of the Vetkins’ impos¬ 
ing numerical superiority. When a seventh child, a son, 
was born to the Chubs, Chub him.self fairly leapt for joy 
and threw a stupendous celebration for everyone, during 
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which in the presence of his guests and offspring he made 
speeches of this kind: 

“The seventh son is a special occasion, i was my 
father’s .seventh too. And the women siaid to me: the sev¬ 
enth son is the lucky one. If the seventh son takes la 
hen’s last egg and puts it under his armpit and carries it 
there for forty days and forty nights, he is sure to hatch 
out a devil, just a little one for your own household pur¬ 
poses. He’ll do whatever you tell him. The number of eggs 
I spoiled! My dad even warmed my pants for it, but 1 
never hatched a devil; you might carry it till the evening 
but in the evening you’d either crush it or drop it. That’s 
a difficult business, that is—hatching out your own devil." 

“How many thousiands of years people have been both¬ 
ering with those devils,’’ said Pyzhov, the accountant. 
“They used to say everybody had one attached to him, but 
taking it all round it’s had very little effect on the balance, 
of life, and the productivity of these devils has really been 
rather low.” 

Stepan Denisovich stroked his moustache and smiled. 

“You have some little devils breeding at your place 
even now. Chub. If you look under the bed—you’ll proba¬ 
bly find one sitting there.” 

“Oh no,” laughed Chub, “no, there aren't. Under So¬ 
viet rule we don’t need ’em. Well! Drink up, you people! 
Here’s to catching up and passing the Vetkins!” 

We clinked glasses cheerily, for this was not such a 
bad toasi. 






Chw^ter Four 

J oney! Of all human inventions this invention came 
nearest to the devil. In nothin" else was there such 
.scope for the practice of baseness and deception, and so 
no other sphere provided sucli favourable soil for the 
growth of hypocrisy. 

It would seem that in Soviet life there were no place 
for hypocrisy. And yet its bacteria do crop up here and 
there and we have no right to forget about them, just as 
we must not forget about the bacteria of intluenza, mala¬ 
ria, typhus and other similar ills. 

What is the formula for hypocrisy? Egoism, plus cyni¬ 
cism, plus a wishy-washy background of idealistic 
foolishness, plus the wretched aestheticism of affected hu¬ 
mility. Not one of these elements can endure in Soviet life. 
It is a different matter where both God and the devil in¬ 
tervene in human laffiairs ;and claim the right of leader¬ 
ship. The hypocrite has one pocket for money, another for 
the prayer-book, the hypocrite serves both God and the 
devil and fools them both. 

In the old world the man who accumulated money 
could not help being a hypocrite to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent. For this it was not at all necessary to play the Tar- 
tuffe all the time. In the end, decent forms were found even 
for hypocrisy, forms rid of primitive pose and comic sim¬ 
plicity. The most inveterate exploiters learned how to 
shake workers’ hands, how to chat with the proletariat 
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about various things, to slap sliouldors and crack jokes 
and to accompany the practice of patronage and philan¬ 
thropy with worthy modesty and slight blushes. The result 
was an extremely agreeable and attractive picture. Not 
only were they in no hurry to glorify the Lord, they even 
pretended! they had nothing to do with Him and that in 
general there was no nt'C'd for gratitude either on earth or 
in heaven. That was a splendidly wise policy. A Tartuffe 
laid himself out to please the Lord; his fawning was ac¬ 
tive, determined and unrestrainable, but just for this rea¬ 
son that kind of Tartuffe reeked ten miles away of the 
devil, who, by the by, did not even bother to hide himself 
but took up his quarters right on the spot in his old arm¬ 
chair, smoked his tobacco and leisurely awaited his turn 
to appear in public. 

That was the crudest form of hypocrisy, reminiscent in 
its technical aspect of Stephenson’s locomotive. Modern 
Western hypocrite's have everything arranged with envi¬ 
able thoroughness—no God, no saints, but at least it does 
not smell of the devil, in fact it does not smell of anything, 
except scent. We recommend people interested in this sub¬ 
ject to acquaint themselves with a classical example of 
hypocrisy—Andre Gide’s Voyage au Congo. 

But all this purity is only aesthetic technique, nothing 
more. As soon as the crowd disperses, as soon as mama 
and papa are left in the intimate family circle, as soon as 
they are faced with the problems of educating their chil¬ 
dren, then our two friends at once appear on the .scene: 
both the tidy, clean-shaven, affably teaming God and the 
disreputable, rotten-toothed, insolently grinning devil. 
The former supplies the “ideals,” the latter has a pocket 
jingling with monev—no less pleasant a commodity than 
the “ideals.” 

Here in the family, where there was no need for any 
“social’* tactics, where omnipotent zoological instincts 
and unrest held sway, where live irrefutable progeny 
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swarmed about in the open, here it was that the unjust, 
blood-thirsty and shameless system, whose repulsive face 
it was impossible to disguise under any make-up, revealed 
itself with almost ruffianly lack of ceremony. And its 
moral contradictions, its practical business-like cynicism 
seemed insulting to the essential puriHy of a child. 

And therefore it was here, in the bourgeois family, that 
a persistent attempt was made to drive the devil into 
some far-off corner, together with his money and the rest 
of his devilish tricks. 

That was wiiy the bourgeois family strove to keep the 
sources of family wealth secret, ilt was bourgeois society 
that initiated vain attempts to separate childhood from 
money, here it was that stupid and futile efforts w'ere made 
to bring up the e.\ploiter with a “lofty moral charac¬ 
ter.” Such altempls, with their plans of idealistic altruism, 
a mythical “kindness” and unacquisitiveness, were, in fact, 
nothing but a school of the same refined hypocrisy. 

Nikolai Nikolayevich Babich seemed to be a cheerful 
man. lie very often .sprinkled a business talk w ith strange 
unnecessary ejaculations designed to show his lively, 
cheerful character, such as: “Oh help!” or “Holy Mother 
of God!” When the occasion offered, he liked to recall an 
anecdote, w'hich he would recount very loudly and at great 
length. His face was round but in this roundness there 
was no good nature, no gentleness of feature; its lines had 
little flexibility and were frozen into an expressionless 
mask. His forehead w'as large and bulging, lined with too 
regular folds of wrinkles which, if they moved, did so all 
at once, as by a word of command. 

At our factory Nikolai Nikolayevich was head of the 
office. 

We lived! together in the same bungalow, which had 
been built on the edge of the town during the period when 
bungalows were all the fashion wdth us. Our bungalow 
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contained four flats; they all Iwlongcd to our factory. In 
the other flats lived Nikita Konstantinovich l.ysenko, the 
chief engineer, and Ivan Pnjkofiovich Pyzhov, the chief 
accountant—both of them old colleagues of mine, who 
had been with me ever since the days wdien we got to know 
Vetkin. 

This bungalow was the scene of our family affairs, 
which were common knowledge In all of us. Here 1 finally 
clarified for myself the problem of money in the family 
collective. In their approach to this problem my neigh¬ 
bours differed greatly from each other. 

I'rom the first days of our acquaintance Nikolai Niko¬ 
layevich Babich amazed me by the solid gloominess of 
his household. Everything in his Hat rested on fat, cumber¬ 
some legs; the table, the chairs and even the beds—every¬ 
thing was coated with a film of seriousness and inhospi- 
talily. .And even at those moments when the host blos¬ 
somed out in a smile the walls land furnishings of his flat 
seemed to frown even harder and treat the master of the 
house himself with disa|)proval. So Nikolai NikolayeviclTis 
smile never awakened any response in his guests; but 
that did not worry him. 

As soon as he had to address his son or (laughter his 
smile vanished with extraordinary suddenness, just as if 
it had never existed, and in its place appeared a curious 
expression, the wearied expression of the habitual bene¬ 
factor. 

His children were nearly the same age, between thir¬ 
teen and fifteen. Their faces were Ijeginning to show the 
same round and immobiile woodenness as their father’s. 

It was not often that >1 called on the Babiches, but 
when I did I nearly always witnessed this kind of con¬ 
versation: 

“Daddy, give me twenty kopeks.” 

“What for?” 

“I’ve got to buy a note-book.” 
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“Whal kind of a note-book?” 

“An arithmetic one.” 

“What, already filled up your last?” 

“There’s room for one more lesson.” 

“I’ll buy you two note-books tomorrow.” 

Or a conversation of this kind; 

“Daddy, Nadya and I are going to the cinema.” 

“Very well.” 

“But what about money?” 

“How much are the tickets?” 

“Ei,ghty-livc kopeks each.” 

“Eighty, I think.” 

“No, eighty-five.” 

Nikolai Nikolayevich goes over to the cupboard. Lakes 
some keys out of his pocket, unlocks a drawer, sorts out 
something, locks the drawer and lays out on the table 
exactly one ruble and seventy kopeks. 

His son counts tlic money, grasps it in his fist, says 
“thank you” and goes away. The whole of this operation 
lasts about three minutes, and during this time the boy’s 
face grows gradually redder, until by the end of the oper¬ 
ation even the lips of his ears are glowing. I noticed 
that the degree of redness was in inverse proportion to 
the size of tlie required sum and achieved its deepest hue 
when the son asked: 

“Daddy, give me ten kopeks.” 

“For the tram?” 

"Yes.” 

The same ritual taues place at the cupboard drawer, 
and two live-kopek pieces arc placed on the table. The 
son, blushing, grasps them in his fist, siays “thank you” 
and goes away. 

Once the son asked not for ten kopeks but for twenty, 
and explained that the other ten kopeks were needed for 
Nadya’s tramfare. 

Nikolai Nikolayevich had gone up to the cupboard 
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and pul his hand into his pocket for tlie keys, but sudden¬ 
ly he stopped and turned to his son. 

"I don’t like to see you asking for your sister. She 
has a tongue, has she not?” 

This time Tolya’.s blusiios reached llieir inaxiinum be¬ 
fore the end of the operation. 

“She’s doing licr iiome-work.” 

“No, Tolya, tliat won’t do. If slie needs iiiDney slie can 
ask. Or it makes you a kind of casliier. Is dial proper? 
Perliaps we sliould buy a purse for you to kecj) money in? 
Tliat won’t do at all. It will be a different matter when jou 
.start earning yourself. Here are ten kopt'ks, and Nadya 
can come and ask herself.” 

In live minutes Nadya appeared at the door and her 
ears were already glowing like fire. She did not launch 
her petition at once but first made a rather unsuccessful 
attempt at a .smile. Nikolai Nikolayevich looked at her 
reproachfully and the smile immediately gave jilace to 
further confusion: even Nadya’s eyelids went red. 

“Daddy, give me some money for the tram.” 

Nikolai Nikolayevich asked no questions. 1 e.\pecled 
him to take from las pocket tiie ten kopeks he liad ready 
and give it to Nadya. But no, he again advanced towards 
the cupboard, again took out his keys, and so forth. Nadya 
picked up the ten kopeks from the table, whispered 
“thank you” and left the room. 

Nikolai Nikolayevich followed her with dull virtu¬ 
ous eyes, waited until the door had closed and then 
brightened up. 

“Tolya has already been spoiled somewhere, drat the 
boy! Only to be expected, of course, with all those com¬ 
rades of his. And the neighbours! You know how they live 
at the Lysenkos’. Holy Mother of God! Their children arc 
so corrupted, bless my soul! And with Pyzhov you just 
throw up your hands! Thinks he’s clever, docs Ivan Pro¬ 
kofievich! Why, it’s impossible to bring up the children— 
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the examples they get here, oh help! But my daughter, 
she’s modesty itself, did you eee? You bet your life, ^she 
is! Oh yes, pure as they make ’em! Of course, she’ll grow 
up, you can’t do anything about that, but purity must bo 
drummed in from childhood. Or else, what with the 
goings-on around here: bt)ys about on every street, their 
pockets jingling with money. 1 don’t know what their 
parents are thinking of!” 

The chief engineer, Nikita Konstantinovich Lysenko, 
had a good-natured face. lie was tall and rather dry¬ 
boned, but his features were ruled by an organized dic¬ 
tatorship of good nature, which had grown so accustomed 
todominating his face that even at momenisof near catas¬ 
trophe at our factory it did not quit its well-warmed .seat 
and merely observed how all the remaining forces of Ni¬ 
kita Konstantinovich’s soul strove to deal with a danger¬ 
ous fire or some other threatening di.saster. 

Nikita Konstantinovich’s system was diametrically 
opposed to Babich’s. At first I thought it had been in¬ 
stituted by his personal good nature, without the partici¬ 
pation of his will and without any attempts at theoretical 
creative work, but later I realized my mistake. True, good 
nature also took some part in it, incidentally, not so 
much an active part as a passive one—in the form of a 
certain silent approval and perhaps even mild delight. 

But the chief authority on upbringing in the Lysenko 
family was the mother. Yevdokia Ivanovna was a deter¬ 
mined and well-read woman. Very rarely did one see Yev¬ 
dokia Ivanovna without a book in her hand, and although 
her whole life was sacrificed to reading, it was by no 
means a fruitless passion. Unfortunately she always read 
old books with yellowed pages, bound in shabby spotted 
covers; her favourite author was Sheller-Mikhailov. Had 
she read new books she might have become a good Soviet 
woman. But now she was just a “thinking lady,” rather 
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slovenly, with a whole assorlnierit of ideals generated ex¬ 
clusively from different varieties of “Good.” 

It must be confessed that the Soviet citizen has be¬ 
come rather unused to this kind of thing, and onr young 
people have probably never even heard of it. 

In the days of our youth the priests snnnnoned us to 
do good, the philosophers wrote about it, Vladimir Solo¬ 
vyov devoted a thick volume to Good. In spile of all the 
attention that was lavished on this theme, however, G(X)d 
never succeeded in becoming an ordinary, everyday ob¬ 
ject, and as a matter of fact it was only an obstacle to 
good work and good temper. Where Good hovered over 
the world on its downy wings, smiles died away, energy 
petered out, struggle coa.sed, everyone began to feel queer 
in the pit of his stomach, and their faces tcxik on a sour 
bored expression. Disorder reigned in the world. 

The same disorder existed in the Lysenko family. Yev¬ 
dokia Ivanoyna did not notice it, since by a strange mis¬ 
understanding neither order nor disorder was to be found 
either in the nomenclature of Good or in the nomencla¬ 
ture of Evil. 

Yevdokia Ivanovna strictly ob.served the official list 
of virtues and took an interest in other questions too. 

“Mitya, it is not good to lie! You ought always to 
tell the truth. A man who lies holds nothing sacred in 
his soul. Truth is dearer than anything else on earth, and 
you told the Pyzhovs that our tea-pot is silver when it’s 
not silver at all, but nickel-plated.” 

Mitya, a freckled lad with no eyebrows and big pink 
ears, blows on the tea in his saucer and does not hurry to 
respond to his mother’s reproof. Only when he has em¬ 
ptied his saucer does he say; “You always exaggerate. 
Mother. As a matter of fact, 1 didn’t say it was silver, I 
said it was silver in colour. And Pavlusha Pyzhov said 
there aren’t any silver-coloured tea-pots. So I said: what 
colour are they then? And he said: just nickel-plate colour. 
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He doesn’t know anything; nickel-plate colour! The tea¬ 
pot is nickel-plated but the colour is silver.” 

His mother listens to Mitya wearily. In the play of 
silver and nickel-plate colours she detects no signs of 
the moral problem. In any case Mitya is a strange boy: 
you can’t tell where the principle of Good or where the 
principle of Evil lies in him. Only yesterday evening she 
said to her husband: “Children nowadays seem to grow up 
amoral somehow!” 

.Now slie examines the children. The eldest, Konstan¬ 
tin, is in the tenth class and looks very decent in appear¬ 
ance. He wears a grey jacket and tie; he is tidy, silent and 
respectable. Konstantin never takes part in the family 
conversation; he has his own alTairs and his own opinions 
but does not find it necessary to tell other people about 
them. 

Mitya is twelve. Of all the members of the Lysenko 
family he seems to be the most unprincipled, perhaps be¬ 
cause he is a chatterbox and when chattering really does 
exhibit an amoral freedom. Not long ago Yevdokia Iva¬ 
novna thought she would inspire her son to do a good deed; 
to go and see his sick uncle, her brother. But Mitya said 
smiling: “.Mum, just think, what’s the sense of it? Uncle 
is fifty and he’s got cancer. Even a doctor can’t do any¬ 
thing about such illnesses, and I’m not a doctor. He’ll 
die anyway and there’s no need to interfere.” 

Lena is still small, it will be a year before she goes 
to school. She resembles her father in the abundance of 
lazy indilTercncc am|)iy visible on her face. This leads her 
mother to expect that in the future Lena will be a more 
active representative of the idea of Good than the boys. 

Lena leaves the table and wanders round the room. 
Her mother watches her with a loving glance and returns 
to her book. 

The Lyscnko.s’ room is filled to overtlowing with dusty 
furniture and littered with old newspapers, books, withered 



flowers, useless, broken, dust-covered odds and ends: 
big jugs and little jugs, marble and china dogs, monkeys, 
shepherds, ash-trays and plates. 

Lena stops by the sideboard and, rising on her toes, 
peeps into the open drawer. 

“Where’s the money gone?” she cooes, brightening up 
and turning to her mother. 

Mitya shoves his chair back noisily and dashes over 
to the drawer. He rummages about in the muddle of it' 
contents with one hand, then plunges his other hand in, 
looks Lena over angrily, and also turns to his mother. 

“Have you spent all the money already? You have, 
have you? And what if I need some for the e.xcursion?” 

His mother is deep in the adventures of Anton-Gore- 
myka. She cannot immediately grasp what they want 
of her. 

“For the excursion? Well, take some, what are you 
shouting for?” 

“But there isn’t any!” roars Mitya, pointing at the 
drawer. 

“Mitya, it isn’t good to shout like that_” 

“But what about the excursion?!” 

Yevdokia Ivanovna looks dully at Mitya’s excited face 
and at last grasps the situation. 

“No money? Impossible! Surely .4nnushka can’t have 
spent it all! Go and ask Annushka.” 

Mitya rushes into the kitchen. Lena stands at the open 
drawer and dreams about .something. Her mother turns 
over the page of her book. Mitya runs in from the kitchen 
and howls in panic: “.She says there was thirty rubles 
left! But there’s nothing!” 

Yevdokia Ivanovna, sitting at the uncleared breakfast 
table, is still living in the last half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. She does not want to interrupt the pleasant tale 
of sufferings and jump half a century forward, she does 
not want to switch over to the question of the thirty 
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rubles. And today she is lucky. Serious, unapproachable 
Konstantin says coldly; 

“What are you kicking up such a row for? I took the 
thirty rubles. I need it.” 

“And you didn’t leave anything. Do you think that’s 
right?!” Mitya pushes his heated face towards him. 

Konstantin makes no reply. He goes over to his table 
and occupies himself with his own affairs. However in¬ 
dignant Mitya may be, he cannot help admiring the con- 
liclont dignity of his elder brother. Mitya knows that his 
brother has a big wallet made of brown leather, and in 
this wallet things happen which mystify and interest Mi¬ 
tya; in the wallet there is money and little notes and 
tickets to the theatre. Konstantin never speaks of the 
grown-up secrets of this wallet, but Mitya occasionally 
observes his brother putting it in order. 

Mitya tears himself away from these tempting 
thoughts and remembers sadly: “But wlial about rny ex¬ 
cursion?" 

.Mo one answers him. Lena at the end of the bed has 
opened Mother’s hand-bag. At the bottom of the hand-bag 
lie two rubles and some change. Lena does not need 
much: there is nothing to buy at the kindergarten but at 
the corner o'! the street ice-creams are sold; they cost 
exactly fifty kopeks. Biting her lower lip Lena picks up 
the change. Her financial crisis is completely solved, now 
she has nothing more to say to the grown ups and has 
already forgotten the recent disturbance. In her palm lie 
ihrec twenty-kopek pieces. But suddenly even this tiny 
fortune vanishes. Mitya’s impudent hand snatches the sil¬ 
ver instantaneously from Lena. Lena looks up, stretches 
out her entpty hand to Mitya and says serenely: “There’s 
some more left there. That is for an ioe-oream.” 

Mitya glances into the bag and empties the change out 
on the bed. Lena unhurriedly gathers up the money from 
the orange coverlet and walks past her mother to the hall- 
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way. Mitya doas not mention his success to his mother 
either, and does not even botiier to siiut the batj. All is 
well again, and the room relapses into the silence of its 
dusty disorder. Flies continue to make their breakfast on 
the uncleared table. Konstantin is the last to leave after 
carefully fastening the lock of his drawer. Yevdokia Iva¬ 
novna, without raising her eyes from the juige, transfers 
herself to the cushion-littered sofa. 

Later in the evening Nikita Konstantinovich also looks 
into the sideboard drawer, meditates over it for a moment, 
glances round and says: “Yevdokia, is all the money 
gone? But it’s five days to pay-day! How’s that?...’’ 

“The children took the money!. . . They needed it.’’ 

Nikita Konstantinovich again meditates over the draw¬ 
er, then feels in his side pocket, pulls out a shabby wallet, 
looks into it and turns to his reading wife. 

“All the same, Yevdokia, wc must introduce some ... 
some sort of account system or something.... Why, it’s 
five days .. . to pay-day.” 

Yevdokia 'Ivanovna looks up at her husband through 
her old-fashioned' gold pince-nez 

“I don’t understand_What account?” 

“Well... some account... after all, money... .” 

“Ah, Nikita, y'ou say ‘money’ in sucli a tone, as if it 
were the main principle. Suppose there is no money. That 
does not mean we must revise our principles.” 

Nikita Konstantinovich takes off his jacket and closes 
the door into the room whore the children sleep. His wife 
watches him with a wary eye, prepared for battle. But 
Nikita Konstantinovich does not intend to argue. He has 
for long professed faith in his wife’s principles and it 
is not principles that are worrying him now. He is con¬ 
cerned with the problem of wliere to get money before 
pay-day. 

Yevdokia Ivanovna, nevertheless, thinks it necessary 
to reinforce her husband’s moral character. 
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“There is no need for the children to be taught about 
all kindis of money problems at this early age. It’s bad 
enough for grown ups to be always counting: money, 
money, money! Our children should be brought up well 
away from such principles. Money! And it’s very good 
llial our children are not keen on money, they are extreme¬ 
ly lionest and take only what they need. What a fearful 
tiling, you know: at twelve years old to be reckoning and 
counling up all the time. That mercenary spirit has 
poi.soned our civilization enough already, don’t you 
think so?" 

Nikita Konstantinovich is not very interested in the 
fate of civilization. He thinks that his duty consists in 
managing a Soviet factory well. As for civilization, Ni¬ 
kita Konstantinovich is prepared to remain quite indif¬ 
ferent to its premature ruin as a result of poisoning by a 
mercenary spirit. Rut he is very fond of his children, and 
in his wife’s words there is something comforting and 
jileasant. ,4s a matter of fact, she is right: why should 
children bo mercenary? And so Nikita Konstantinovich 
dropped off to sleep blissfully in the atmosphere of virtue 
created by his wife’s words. As he dozed off he decided 
to ask chief accountant Pyzhov tomorrow for a loan of 
lifty rubles. 

Sleep had already touched Nikita Konstantinovich 
when his consciousness was stirred for the last time by a 
glimp.se of the joyful figure of Pyzhov, and somewhere far 
away, among the last shreds of reality, flashed the thought 
that Pyzhov was a mercenary man and everything of his 
w as counted and reckoned up: money, children ... and joy 
of life ilself ... smiles loo ... profit and lo.ss of smiles_ 

But that w^as the beginning of a dream. 

In the morning Nikita Konstantinovich left for work 
as usual, without breakfast. And an hour later Yevdokia 
Ivanovna entered the children’s room and said: 

“Kostya, have you any money?” 
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^Kostya turned his puffy face towards her and asked 
in a business-like fashion: 

“Do you need much?” 

“No ... about twenty rubles—” 

“And when will you return it?” 

“On pay-day ... in five days’ time....” 

Kostya raised himself on his elbow, pulled the new 
brown leather wallet out of his trousers and silently 
handed his mother tw'o ten-ruble notes. 

His mother took the money and only at the door did 
she heave a sigh: she had a feeling her son was beginning 
to show signs of the mercenary spirit. 

Ivan Prokofievich Pyzhov was a man of remarkable 
corpulence. Indeed, I have never met a fatter man in my 
life. Probably he suffered from chronic obesity, but he 
never complained of it, looked a picture of health and was 
active and tireless as a young man. He rarely laughed, 
but his gentle features expressed so much joy and good 
restrained humour that he did not need to laugh. Instead 
of laughter, joyful tremors kept darting across his face; 
they told other 'people far more than Ivan Prokofievich’s 
tongue, although his tongue was quite expressive too. 

Pyzhov had a complicated family. Besides himself and 
his w’ife—a slim woman with big eyes it consisted of two 
sons aged nine and fourteen, a niece, a pretty girl who 
was tall and buxom and .seemed far older than her six¬ 
teen years, and an adopted daughter, ten-year-old Va- 
ryusha, whom Ivan Prokofievich had “inherited” from a 
friend. 

There was also a grandmother, a rather dilapidated 
old soul, who w'as, however, a wonderfully jolly and ac¬ 
tive character and full of humorous turns of speech. 

At the Pyzhovs’ there was always plenty of fun. Dur¬ 
ing the twelve years of my acquaintance wdth them I do 
not remember a day when there was not a laugh or a 
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joke in the family. They all liked to pull each other’s leg, 
knew how to work up to a joke and search for it, and 
often tiiey all looked as if tlioy were lying in ambush, 
each waiting slyly for some misfortune to overtake his 
neighbour so as to have a good laugh at his expense. 
Such a habit ought by rights to have led to general ill- 
humour and annoyance, but there was no trace of such a 
thing. On the contrary, this “treachery” seemed to have 
been invented on i)urpnse to -destroy in embryo the various 
unpleasantnesses and woes of life. Perhaps that was why 
the family never suiTered from sorrow and tears, quarrels 
and conflicts, bad humour and pessimistic moods. In this 
respect they strongly re.sembled the Vetkin family, but the 
latter had less outward joy, laughter and practical jokes. 

The Pyzhovs were hardly ever ill. I remember only 
one occasion when Ivan Prokofievich himself went down 
with a bout of flu. I was informed of this by the elder 
boy Pavlusha. He burst into my office, excited and beam¬ 
ing, directed an ironic .smile at me and cocked a knowing 
eye. at a group of machine parts on my table. 

“Our dad’s slipped up today! Flu! They’ve called the 
doctor! He’s in bed drinking brandy! And he can’t come 
to work. I’m to tell you.... See. what happened? And he 
used to say: I’m never ill. Well, he went a bit too far 
this time!” 

“Did the doctor say he had flu?” 

“Yes, he did. Flu’s not dangerou.s, is it? Yes, he’s 
slipped up this time all right! Will you be coming round?” 

Ivan Prokofievich was lying in bed, and beside him, 
on a small table, stood a bottle of brandy and .several 
glasses. Crouching against the door-post in the bedroom 
were Seva, the youngest in the family, and Varyusha, 
casting wicked glances at their father. It was obvious that 
Ivan Prokofievich had only just repelled an attack by this 
pair, for little tremors of triumph were darting across his 
face and his lips were compressed in a satisfied grin. 
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When he noticed me, Seva started jumping up and 
down and laugliing loudly. 

“He says brandy’s medicine. And the doctor drank 
and drank and then said: You’ve got me drunk, damn you! 
’Tisn’t medicine, is it?” 

Varyu.sha, swinging on one half of the white door, 
added wnth quiet malice: 

“He said the first per.son to get ill would be a sissy. 
And now he’s got ill himself... 

Ivan Prokofievich frowned scornfully at Varyiislia. 

“Shameless girl! Who got ill first? Was it me?” 

“Who then?” 

“The sissy happened to be Varyusha Pyzhova....” 

Pyzhov made a plaintive face and began singing to a 
tune from Prince Inor: “Oh, Daddy, oh. Mummy!” 

Varyusha looked at him in sur])rise. 

“When? When? When did I sing like that?” 

“What about the time when you had lummy-ache?” 

Pyzhov clutched his stomacli and wagged his head 
from side to side. Varyu.sha gave a shriek of laughter and 
threw her.sclf on the sofa. Pyzhov smiled, content with 
his victory, picked up the bottle and appealed to me. 

“Take this wretched boy away, will you? He’s got a 
habit of drinking castor oil and is trying to make me do 
the same.” 

Seva even gasped at the unexp(!ctedness of the blow: 
he opened his mouth, without finding anything to say. 
Pyzhov’s face broke into a smile: “Aha!” 

“Have a drink?” he said to me. 

I was surprised. 

“Are you ill? Or is it a joke? Why drink?” 

“But why not! Just think: never been ill for eight 
years. It’s as good as if you had just finished balancing 
the year’s accounts. You can drink brandy and read 
books, you are in bed, everything’s brought to yon, people 
come and see you. It’s a holiday! Have a gla.ss?” 
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The grandmother toddled in from somewhere and 
busied herself round the patient. 

“Whoever heard such a thing, ill in summer!” she 
fussed. “The summer sun for a teggar will run, but a 
winter’s night a tsar can’t light. Flu they call it. Why 
weren’t there any such illnesses in our day? Autumn wo 
might catch cold, and get fever and the rheumatics. We 
used to cure them all with vodka. My father never saw 
any other medicine. Down it goes and warms your toes, 
however you feel it’ll make you reel.” 

Seva and Varyusha wore now sitting together on the 
.sofa, watching their cheerful grandmother with quizzical 
good humour. Beautiful Fenya, the niece, came in from 
the kitchen. Putting her hands l)ehind her back, she shook 
her fair head and smiled with her clear grey eyes. 

“Is this medicine good for healthy people, as well?” 

The gold-gleaming glasses in our hands were raised 
to her in silent assent. Ivan Prokofievich cocked his head 
to one side. 

“Fenya, you clever thing, say something else as witty 
as that!” 

Fenya blushed, tried to keep the smile on her face, 
but did not manage it and had to retire to the kitchen. 
The spectators on the sofa shouted and waved their arms. 

When they had vented their triumph, Seva said to me 
excitedly: 

“Today he’s beating everyone l:)ecause he’s ill. But 
when he’s well—oh no, then no one will let him off!” 

Seva cut short his smile and showed his teeth at his 
father, interested to see what effect he had produced. 

His father screwed up one eye and scratched his neck. 

“Go on! What do you think of that, now? He calls 
this letting a sick man off. Of course I’m sick or I’d have 
caught him by the leg_” 

In this cheerful family there was, nevertheless, the 
strictest discipline. The Pyzhovs had mastered the rare 
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art of making discipline both a pleasant and joyiul af¬ 
fair, without taking its responsibilities any less seriously. 
In the lively faces of the children I always read both keen 
readiness for action and sharp awareness of their sur¬ 
roundings, without which no discipline is possible. 

What especially attracted me was the financial or¬ 
ganization of the Pyzhov family. It se<'med to Ik* a per¬ 
fect system, long tested by experience and <-mbcllisiu'd 
with old and familiar traditions. 

Ivan Prokofievich declined the honour of being the 
originator of this system. 

“I didn't invent anything!" he would say. ‘‘A family 
is an economic unit, of cour.se. Money is received and 
.spent, I didn’t invent that. .And once there’s money, there 
must be order. Yf)U can only spend money in a disorderly 
fa.shion if you’ve stolen il. But once there is debit and 
credft, there must be order. What is there to invent! And 
besides, think of the children. When are you going to 
teach them? Now is just the lime for that.’’ 

What surprised me most was that Ivan Prokofievich 
did not keep any accounts at home. He never noted any¬ 
thing down and did not teach his children to do so. Ac¬ 
cording to him, this was unnecessary in the family. 

“Accounts are needed for control. But there are seven 
of us, and we are control enough for ourselves. But once 
you start making them note tilings down, they’ll grow 
up bureaucrats—that’s also a danger. We accountants, 
you know, give the world more bureaucrats than anyone 
else. It’s the work that does it!” 

The merry eye of Ivan Prokofievich could discern all 
the details of his family’s financial operations without 
resorting to accounts. 

He used to distribute jls^jkeVmoney at the week-end 
in quite a ceremomjg^tfiishion. After dinner that evening 
nobody wouli^i^ave the table. Kenya would clear the 
plates away and sit down n^t to^Jyan Prokofievich. Fte 
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would lay out his walk't on the table and ask: “Well, 
Seva, did you have enough money for the week?" 

Seva liolds in both hands a grimy purse made of 
paper. The purse contains a large number of compart¬ 
ments and, when turned inside out, looks like a series of 
dippers on an excavator. Seva shakes these dippers over 
the table and they let fall one twenty-kopek piece and one 
llve-kopck piece. 

“There you are, even some left," says Seva, “twenty- 
five kopeks.” 

Varyusha k(,>eps her purse, which is just as cunningly 
constructed as Seva’s, in a sweet-tin. Hers is clean and 
spotless. Its suspicious fullness attracts an ironic glance 
from Seva. 

“Varyu-sha’s been hoarding money again.” 

“Hoarding again?” Ivan Prokofievich’s eyes widen. 
“Terrible! What will be the end of it? How much money 
have you got?” 

“Money?” Varyusha seriously examines the interior 
of her purse. “Here’s a ruble, here’s another one ... and 
this is another.” 

She looks innocently at Ivan Prokofievich and lays 
out beside the purse some change and two new rubles. 

“Oo-o-oh,” Seva sits up in his chair. 

Their ciders watch the accounting with friendly sym¬ 
pathy, do not take out their purses and do not show their 
money. 

“Varyusha’s saving up for going to the seaside,” 
smiles Pavlusha. 

“Not for the seaside, for something else! For a tea- 
set and a little table and a lamp for the doll.” 

“Very good, very good,” says Ivan Prokofievich. 

I always used to wonder that Ivan Prokofievich never 
asked his children how they had spent their money or 
what they were going to spend it on. Then I realized 
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there was no need to ask because there were no secrets 
in this family. 

Ivan Prokofievicli lakes Ihe silver out of his wallet 
and gives it to the youngsters, 

“Here’s a ruble for you, and a ruble for you. If you 
lose it, I’m not responsible. Check your money before 
leaving the counter.’’ 

Seva and Varyiisha check the money carefully. Varyii- 
sha moves the ten-kopek pieces backwards and forwards, 
her eyes twinkle slyly at Ivan Prokolievich and she 
laughs. 

“Como on, give mo one imjre!” 

“Surely not. There are ten tliere.’’ 

“Look; one, Iwo, three....’’ 

But Ivan Prokofievich draws the. money towards him 
and starts counting very quickly. 

“One, tw'o, three, four, live, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Well?” 

Confu.sed, Varyusha climbs higher on her chair and 
again begins pushing the money about with one linger. 
But Seva gives a roar of laughter. 

“Ah! But how' did he count it. He didn’t count it right. 
Five, then seven, but wliat about six?’’ 

“Well, let’s see you check it,’’ Ivan Prokofievich says 
seriously. 

l^utting their heads together, everyone begins counting 
the coins again. It turns out that there really are ten of 
them. Ivan Prokofievich’s massive frame shakes with 
laughter. Only F'eiiya covers her mouth with her hand, 
her eyes shining at her uncle: she has seen him slip out 
an extra ten-kopek piece from under his wallet. 

The youngsters begin to put the money away in their 
complicated purses. 

The elder diildren’s turn has come. Pavlusha receives 
three rubles every six days, Fenya five rubles. 
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"Is tliat enoug'h?" asks Ivan Prokofievidi as he gives 
lliem the money. 

They nod: yes, it’s enough. 

“Make it do. We’re not e.x,pccting any change in sal¬ 
aries till the first of January. If they put wages up, then 
we’ll see, won’t we?” 

Not only Ivan Prokofievich 'but Fenya and Pavlusha 
are also expecting a rise. Pavlusha is studying at the fac¬ 
tory training scliool, Fenya is at a technical school. They 
contribute all of their grants to the family funds; that is 
an unbreakable rule, the rightness of which no one doubts. 
.After the paying-out Ivan Prokofievich sonietiines says in 
the family council: "Income: my wages 475, Pavlusha's 
40, Fenya’s 65, total 580. Now then: Mother for the house¬ 
keeping 270, your pocket-money 50, right? That makes 
320 and 260 left over. Well?” 

“I know what they’re after,” comes Grandma’s wheezy 
voice from the corner, "a radio, that’s what they’re 
after, some kind of four-valve or other. Last month they 
wouldn’t stop talking about it. Two hundred rubles, they 
say. As if it were the last Miing on earth!” 

“Of course,” laughs Pavlusha. “A radio, that’s cul¬ 
ture for you, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t call that culture—paying money for a lot of 
shouting and whistling! If you know what’s good for 
you, you’ll buy yourself a good pair of shoes and look a 
picture. That’s culture too. And what about Fenya’s 
shoes?” 

“I’ll wait,” says Fenya, “let’s buy a radio.” 

“There’s enough for shoes as well,” puts in Ivan Pro¬ 
kofievich. 

“That’s it,” shouts Seva, “a radio and shoes, see, 
Granny? There’s a real picture for you.” 

Such budget conversations do not take place often at 
the Pyzhovs’. Similar problems are dealt with as they 
arise and are solved almost without anyone noticing 
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it. Ivan Prokofievich considers tjcneral discussion the 
best way. 

“One says one tiling, the otlier anollier, somebody is 
bound io gel it right! I'liey understand everyttiing, these 
accountant’s cliildren.’’ 

A good quality of the Pyzliovs’ was that they did not 
hesitate to e.xpress even tlie most distant desires and 
dreams, whicli were quite beyond realization at the time. 
The four-valve n'ceiver was the first thing to ajipear in 
this form. .A sledge for Seva and other piircliases were 
suggested in tlie same way. .'\l)out mure prosaic things 
there was no need to dream. One day, when slie came in 
from the technical school, I’enya sirniily said to Pavlusha: 

“These are niy last stockings. I’ve darned them and 
darned them, but they won’t go any further. 1 must liave 
some now ones, you know.” 

.And in the evening she spoke to Ivan Prokofievich just 
as simply. 

“Give me some money for stockings.” 

“Can you wait till pay-day?” 

“No.” 

“Here you are.” 

.Stockings did not come out of pocket-money. Such 
funds wore for buying soap, tooth-paste and other toilet 
goods, for the cinema, sweets, ice-cream, and for pons, 
note-books and pencils. 

I always rejoiced at this cheerful family with its strict 
rules about money. Here money smell neither of an 
affable God nor of a cunning devil. It was sim])ly one of 
the normal conveniences of life, requiring no moral strain. 
The Pyzhovs looked upon money as a useful everyday 
accessory. That was why their money was not left lying 
about in drawers nor 'hoarded up with miserly fear and 
trembling. Ivan Prokofievich looked after it with simple 
and convincing seriousness, like any other necessary 
object. 





Cha'^ter Five 

J N FAIRY-TALES and Icgcnds, in wonderful ballads and 
poems the tale is often told of happy kings and queens 
to whom God sent an only son or an only daughter. These 
princes and princess<'s, tsareviclies and tsarevnas, always 
bring with them enchanting beauty and happiness. In 
these stories even the most hazardous adventures, involv¬ 
ing the intervention of evil spirits, foretold by some evil 
ifairy, only take 'place in order to emphasize 1 . 110 . inevitable 
success of the hero. Even death- -si'emingly a figure of 
the blackest gloom and complete invincibility—even he is 
balked on encountering such a prince, who can alw^ays be 
sure of the help of kind magicians and obliging suppliers 
oi life-giving elixirs and death potions, and no less kind 
and obliging composers of opera and ballet librettos. 

For readers and audiences these lucky heroes possess 
a kind of optimistic charm. What is this charm? Neither 
action, nor Prain, nor talent, nor even cunning, account 
for it. It is predetermined in the very theme itself: the 
prince is the king’s only son. This theme requires no other 
logic than the logic of luck and youth. The prince has al¬ 
ways been destined to enjoy greatness, wealth, splendour, 
beauty and universal love. Before him lie both the irrefuta¬ 
ble certainty of the future and the right to happiness, a 
right unchallenged by any rivals or obstacles. 

The radiant theme of the prince is not at all as im¬ 
material as it may seem at first, and not at all remote from 
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our life. Such princes are not merely the fruit of the 
imagination. Many parents among readers and audiences 
possess al home in their modest families just such 
princes and princesses, just such forlnnale .sole pretend¬ 
ers to success, and believe just as implicitly that they 
were horn especially to enjoy such success. 

A Soviet family should never be anything but a col¬ 
lective body. In losing its diaracter as a collective, the 
family loses much of its significance, as an organization of 
education and happiness. There are various ways of losing 
the character of a collective. One of tlie most wide-spread 
is Ihe so-called “only-child system.” 

Even in the best and most fortunate cases, even in 
the hands of talented and attentive parents, the upbring¬ 
ing of an only child presents an extremely difficult task. 

Pyolr Alexandrovich Ketov works in one of the cen¬ 
tral departments of the People's Commissariat of Agricul¬ 
ture. Fate has endowed him with a happy lot, and this was 
by no means an act of favour. Pyotr Alexandrovich is a 
powerful man, he could do much for fate itself, if fate fell 
into his hands. 

Pyotr Alexandrovich has a good brain; he is a great 
master of analysis, but he never flounders or wallows in 
it. He always keeps the future in mind. Gazing into its 
splendid vistas, he can at the same time always rejoice, 
laugh and dream like a boy, maintain his freshness, the 
calm alertness in his clever eyes and his thoughtful, con¬ 
vincing way of speaking. He secs many people and has a 
flair for understanding everyone he meets. When mixing 
with the world he uses the same precise analysis, makes 
way for some people, gladly accompanies others, marches 
sternly forward beside a third, a fourth he takes firmly 
by the collar and demands exp.lanations. 

His home attracts one by its wholesome and orderly 
comfort, several rows of well-thumbed books, the clean. 
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slightly worn car|)el on Hit* floor, the bust of Beethoven 
on the piano. 

And Pyotr .A.lcxandrovich has arranged his family ilife 
reasonably and happily. In the days of his youth, with 
a warm perceptive eye, he appraised the charms O'f beauti¬ 
ful women, subjected them to his accurate, cheerful analy¬ 
sis and chose Nina Vasilyevna, a girl with grey eyes and 
a quiet, slightly disdainful soul. He gave conscious leave 
to his feelings and fell in love deeply and lastingly, adorn- 
uig his love with friendship and the subtle, gallant su¬ 
periority of a man. .Nina Vasilyevna with the same swet't 
disdainfulness acknowledged this superiority and trust¬ 
ingly fell in love with Pyotr Ale.vandrovich’s courageous 
strength and his cliei'rful wisdom. 

When Victor was born P’yotr /Me.xandrovicli said to his 
wife; “Thank you. lie is still only raw material, but we 
will make a great citizen out oi him." 

And with a happy alTectionate smile Nina Vasilyevna 
replied: “How' could your son lx; anything else, dear?” 

But Pyotr .Vlexandrovich w-as not inclined to exagger¬ 
ate the virtues of his ancestors and the guarantee of he¬ 
redity; he believed dexoutly in the power of education. He 
was convinced that, as a whole, people were brought up 
carelessly, that people did not know how' to undertake 
the work of education in a proper fashion; deeply, logi¬ 
cally and persistently. Ahead of him he visualized great 
parental creative work. 

Victor w'as two years old when Nina Vasilyevna asked; 
affectionately; “Well, your citizen is already walking and 
talking. Are you pleased with your son?” 

Pyotr Alexandrovich did not deny himself the pleas¬ 
ure of admiring Victor occasionally—Victor was a big 
rosy happy boy—and he rei)liod; “I am very pleased with 
my son. You have reared him splendidly. We may con¬ 
sider the first stage of our work completed. And now we 
shall start on you!” 
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He drew Victor tow'ards him, placed him belween his 
knees and once more threatemxi him with paternai affec¬ 
tion: “We shall, shan’t we!” 

“We. s’all,” said Victor, “and how will you ’tart?” 

Victor breathed the happines'^ and p<'ace of a secure 
and cloudless life. Everything about this future citizen 
was so healthy and pure, he had .^ucli a serene, clear 
glance, such a promising forehead like his father’s, and 
his mother’s light disdain in his grey eyes, that his parents 
could afford to be proud and to e.vpect a wonderful future 
for him. 

Nina Vasilyevna could see a great succes.s ripening 
every day before her eyes: her son was becoming more and 
more handsome, affectionate and charming, his spix'ch 
developed quickly and elegantly, he walked and ran with 
confident childi.sh grace, his jokes, laughter and questions 
could win anyone's heart. This boy was such a real, living 
delight to her that even the future citizen faded into the 
background a little. 

The pre.sent was so wonderful for Nina Vasilyevna that 
she did not want to think of the future. She just wanted 
to live side by side with the life she had created, admir¬ 
ing it and taking pride in her great maternal success. She 
would meet many strange children and examine them 
carefully, and it was pleasant for her to feel a rare hu¬ 
man freedom; she was envious of nobody. 

And suddenly she had a great desire to create yet an¬ 
other, equally wonderful young life. She imagined side 
by side with Victor a little girl, with fair hair, a clever 
forehead and laughing grey eyes, a girl whom she would 
call... Lida. She would bear a striking resemblance to 
Victor and at the same time possess something of her 
own, something that had never before existed in the world, 
something so difficult to imagine because there had never 
been anything like it before; and that something could 
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only be created by the motherly happiness of Nina Va¬ 
silyevna. 

“Pyotr! I want a girl.” 

“What girl?” Pyotr Alexandrovich was surprised. 

“I want to have a daughter.” 

“You mean you have the urge to bear another child?” 

“No, I want to see her grow. A daughter, you under¬ 
stand? Aly future daughter.” 

“But, Nina, how do you know that it is certain to be 
a daughter? Suppose it's a son?” 

Nina Vasilyevna thought for a brief moment. A second 
son? But that would certainly be no less wonderful than 
a daughter. And anyhow... she might have a third child, 
a daughter. What a charming company! 

She overwhelmed her husband in a flood of joy and 
shy womanish emotion. 

“Listen, Pyotr, what a bureaucrat you arc, it's ter¬ 
rible! A son like Victor, you understand? And at the same 
time not cpiite like him, different, you see... dear to 
you... special! And a daughter can come later! What 
a family it will be! Just think, what a family!” 

Pyotr Alexandrovich kissed his wife’s hand and smiled 
with that same superiority which hatl been allowed from 
the very start. 

“Nina, this is a serious question, let’s talk it over.” 

“All right, let’s then.” 

Nina Vasilyevna was sure that the picture of a beauti¬ 
ful family, so clear in her own imagination, would tempt 
him too, and that he would abandon his cold air of su¬ 
periority. But when she began to speak she felt that in¬ 
stead of something alive and splendid she could pro¬ 
duce nothing but a string of ordinary words, exclama¬ 
tions, helpless waves of the hand, nothing but pale 
woman’s chatter. Her husband looked at her with affec¬ 
tionate condescension, and with almost a moan she fell 
silent. 



“Nina, one cannot give rein to such a primitive in¬ 
stinct!” 

“What instinct? I’m talking to you about people, about 
future people... 

“It seems so to you, but it is really instinct....” 

“Pyotr!” 

“Wait, darling, wait! There’s nothing to be ashamed 
of in it. It's a fine instinct, I understand you, I feel the 
same. The beautiful family you speak of could attract 
me, but there is an aim even more noble, even more lieau- 
tiful. Listen.” 

Docilely she placed her head on his .shoulder, and he 
stroked her hand and talked, looking at the glass door 
of the bookcase as if behind its shiny transparence 
he really could perceive the noble vistas of which he 
spoke. 

Me talked of how in a big family it was possible to 
bring up only an average personality; the mass of ordi¬ 
nary people were brought up thus, and that was why one 
so rarely came across groat human personalities, fortu¬ 
nate exceptions in the grey, colourless crowd. He was 
convinced that the average type of man could be far 
higher. But it was only possible to educate a great man 
if one devoted to him all the love, all the reasoning power, 
all the ability of a father and mother. One must cast 
aside the usual gregarious idea of a family as a mere 
herd of children to be provided with irregular care and 
the prime necessities of feeding, clothing and some kind 
of education. No, what was needed was profound work 
on your son, the filigree work of education. Such work 
could not be spread over many children. One must answer 
for the quality. And quality was possible only if one’s 
creative powers were concentrated. 

“Imagine it, Nina, we shall produce only one man, 
but he won’t be a standard type, he’ll be really brilliant, 
an ornament to life_” 
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With eyes closed Nina Vasilyevna listened to her hus¬ 
band, felt the slight movement of his shoulder when he 
raised his arm, saw the tip of his soft tender moustache, 
and the picture of the beautiful company of children faded 
away in a mist, and in its stead rose a picture of a 
brilliant youth, courageous, wonderful, finely educated, a 
great public figure and a great man of the future. This 
image was somehow fleshless and bloodless, like the image 
in a remote fairy-tale, like a drawing on a cinema screen. 
Her dreams of yesterday had been more alive and lov¬ 
able, but her husband’s fairy-tale and his voice and the 
train of his thought, the strength and boldness of which 
were still new to her, and a woman's age-long habit of 
Ijelieving in male strength —all this made .so consi.stcnt 
a whole that Nina V'asilyevna did not want to resist. With 
deeply hidden sadness .she hade farewell to her motherly 
dream. 

“All right, my clear, all right. You .sc^e further. Let it 
be as you think. But... this means... w'c shall never 
have any more children?” 

“Nina! There must not be. Never.” 

From that day a change came over Nina Vasilyevna’s 
life. Everything round her grew more serious, life itself 
became more intelligent and re.sponsible, as if only 
now she had at last pul aside her dolls and for ever 
parted with hc-r virgin placidity. Strange though it 
may .seem, having remounced the creative task of a 
mother, only now did she feel all the weight of a mother’s 
toil. 

And now Vh'ctor would give her a different kind of 
joy. Fven before, he had been the apple of her eye and 
she could not bear the thought of losing him, but formerly 
his living charm created all the charm of life, as if his 
being provided some wonderful life-giving rays. Now there 
W'as only he, just as dear and beautiful as before, but 
apart from him there seemed to be nothing, no dream, no 
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life. This made Victor even dearer and more attractive, 
but, beside love, alarm entered and took possession ol 
her soul. At first Nina Vasilyevna did not even try to 
think what kind of alarm this was or whether it was rea¬ 
sonable and necessary. It w'as simply that whenever she 
happened to look into her son’s face, she would discover 
there, now a suspicious paleness, now a flabbiness, now 
dullness in his eyes. She jealously watched his moods, his 
appetite, and in every trifle she began to imagine the pre¬ 
cursors of disaster. 

At first the sensation was sharp. Then it passed. Vic¬ 
tor grew up and developed, and her fear changed. It no 
longer awakened suddenly, chilling her heart and making 
her feel faint. It turned into a fear that was a habitual 
part of her everyday life. 

Pyotr Alexandrovich did not notice anything wrong 
in the life of his wife. Her sweet disdainfulness vanished, 
the calm soft lines of her face were transformed into a 
severely beautiful framework, her grey eyes lost their 
liquid sparkle and became more clear and limpid. He 
thought of this and arrived at an explanation: life goes 
on and youth fades and with it fade beauty and tender¬ 
ness of line. But everything is wonderful, life has fresh 
riches in store, who knows, perhaps more perfect than the 
riches of youth. He noticed the awakening of new anxiety 
in his wife, but concluded that this, too, was a blessing— 
perhaps anxiety is the real substance of a mother’s happi¬ 
ness. 

As for himself, he felt no trace of fear. He divided 
his time strictly between his work and his son; in both 
departments much real human effort was expended. Every 
day Victor revealed new brilliant possibilities. Pyotr Ale¬ 
xandrovich felt as if he were discovering a new country 
overflowing with natural gifts and unexpected beauty. He 
would show his wife all this abundance, and she would 
agp'ee with him. 
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“Look how much wo are doing with the boy,” he would 
say to her. 

And his wife would smile at him, and in her severe 
limpid eyes he could see a smile of joy, all the more beau¬ 
tiful because of the rarity with which it appeared. 

Victor made rapid progress. At five he spoke Russian 
and German correctly, at ten he made the acquaintance 
of the classics, at twelve he was reading Schiller in the 
original and was carried away by him. Pyotr Alexan¬ 
drovich strode along beside his son and was himself 
amazed at his rapid pace. His son dazzled him by the tire¬ 
less brilliance of his mental energy, the profound depth 
of his talents and the ease with w'hich he mastered the 
most difficult and most subtle turns of thought and com¬ 
binations of words. 

The further Victor developed the more definite his 
character became. His eyes quickly lost the sparkle of 
youthful spontaneity: more and more often they expressed 
reasoned restraint and appreciation. Pyotr Alexandrovich 
joyfully observed in this traces of his own great talent 
for analysis. Victor never misbehaved, w^as affectionate 
and accommodating with people, but in the movements of 
his mouth there soon appeared a knowing sneer “just to 
himself,” something akin to his mother’s smile in her 
youth, but colder and more detached. 

This knowing sneer was not only for the world at 
large but for his parents as well. Their pain.staking self- 
sacrificing work, their parental joy and triumph were 
fully appreciated by Victor for what they wore. He well 
knew that his parents were preparing an exceptional 
career for him and he felt capable of being exceptional. 
He saw and understood his mother’s fear on his account, 
saw how wretchedly unfounded it was, and smiled the 
same comprehending smile. The sole object of his par¬ 
ents’ love, care and faith, Victor could not be mistaken: 
he was the centre of the family, its sole principle, its reli- 
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gion. With the same early awakened power of analysis, 
with the already cultivated reason of an adult, he 
acknowledged the logic of events: his parents revolved 
around him like helpless satellites. This developed into 
a convenient habit and an agreeable aesthetic. It afford¬ 
ed the parents pleasure; the son with delicate restraint 
was prepared not to oppose them. 

At school he made excellent progress and outpaced 
everybody. His comrades were weaker than he not only 
in ability, but in their attitude to life. They were ordinary 
children, talkative, easily excited, finding joy in primi¬ 
tive games, in mock battles on the playground. Victor 
passed through school with ease, wasted no energy on 
minor encounters and did not dissipate his strength in 
chance enthusiasms. 

The Ketovs’ family life proceeded happily. Nina Vasi¬ 
lyevna acknowledged the truth of her husband’s judge¬ 
ment; their son was growing up to be a wonderful man. 
She did not regret her former dreams. That deep tender¬ 
ness which had once painted in her imagination a pic¬ 
ture of a large happy family had now turned into concern 
for Victor. Blinded by her concern, she did not perceive 
the beginnings of her son’s cold restraint, which she took 
for a sign of strength. She did not notice that in their 
family w'arrath of feeling had been ousted by ordered ra¬ 
tionalization and wordiness. Neither she nor her husband 
could see that an opposite process had l)egun: the son was 
beginning to form the personalities of the parents. He did 
this unconsciously, without theory or aim, guided by his 
current everyday desires. 

At the suggestion of his teachers, Victor “skipped” the 
ninth class and proceeded triumphantly to the university. 
His parents held their breath and craned forward to see 
the victorious finish. At this time Nina Vasilyevna began 
to serve her son like a slave-woman. The regrouping of 
forces in the Ketov family was now completed with amaz- 
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ing speed, and the filigree work of educating the son 
stopped by itself, without further ado. The father still per¬ 
mitted himself sometimes to talk about various problems 
with his son, but he lacked his former confident superior¬ 
ity; besides he was not confronted by a person who needed 
education. 

Victor automatically coa.sed to be a member of the 
Komsomol. Pyotr Alexandrovich learned of this in a 
chance conversation and permitted himself to be surprised. 

“Have you loft the Komsomol? 1 don’t understand, 
Victor... 

Victor looked past his father and on his slightly puffy 
face, the smile, which he always wore now, like a uniform, 
did not change—a smile expressing polite animation and 
indifference. 

“1 did not leave, 1 just automatically ceased to 
be a member,” he. said quietiv, “quite a normal opera¬ 
tion.” 

“But you are not in the Komsomol now?” 

“That is an extraordinarily correct conclusion. Father. 
If you automatically cease to be. a member, you are no 
longer in the Komsomol.” 

“But why?” 

“You know what. Dad? 1 realize you may be horrified 
at this important event. For your generation it was all 
very important....” 

“And isn’t it for yours?” 

“VVe go our own way.” 

Still smiling. Victor began thinking of something else 
and seemed to forget about his father. Pyotr Alexandro¬ 
vich coughed and began to turn over the pages of an 
office file lying before him. As he did so he examined his 
feelings and discovered nei'her panic nor extreme sur¬ 
prise. He thought for a second of the office, of his assist¬ 
ant’s son who had never joined the Komsomol, then a 
similar thought occurred to him about dialectics, Every 
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new generation differs from its predeces.s(jr. Quite possibly 
the Komsomol did not satisfy Victor, especially if one took 
into account the fact that just now he was showing 
remarkable ability for mathematics. 

At seventeen, by special re(|ucst, Victor was admitted 
to the mathematical faculty and soon l)egaii to astound 
the profc.ssors by his erudition, his brilliance and his 
powerful thrusts into the very depths of mathematical 
.science. Almost without noticing it, Pyotr Alexandrovich 
gave up his study to him, which was then transformed 
into a sacred altar visited by a higher being, Victor Ke- 
lov—the future luminary of mathematics, the repre¬ 
sentative of a new generation which would undoubtedly 
effect lightning advances in the history of humanity. In 
secret meditation Pyotr Alexandrovich foresaw that the 
deeds and progress of this generation would indeed be 
astounding; he and others like him had done well to clear 
the path for it, and he in particular by his wi.se decision 
about the concentration of quality had determined the path 
of such a genius as Victor. New paternal pride awakened 
in the soul of Pyotr Alexandrovich, but his outward con¬ 
duct was somewhat marred by signs of dependence. He 
l)egan to pronounce the word “Victor” in almost mystic 
tones of respect. Now when he returns from work he no 
longer throws cheerful glances around him, no longer 
jokes and smiles. He nods silently to his wife and look¬ 
ing at the closed door of his son’s room asks in a whisper: 

“Is Victor at home?” 

“He’s studying,” answers Nina Vasilyevna quietly. 

Pyotr Alexandrovich has learned somewhere to walk 
on tiptoe. Balancing with his arms he softly approaches 
the door and pushes it cautiously ajar. 

“May I come in?” he asks, poking only his head into 
the room. 

He leaves his son, feeling elevated and triumphant, 
and says in hushed tones: “Victor’s doing well. Excel- 
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leiitly. They have already put him down to prepare for a 
professorship.” 

Nina Vasilyevna smiles submissively. 

“How' interesting! But I’m worried, you know. He 
seems a little too fat. He works so much, I am afraid for 
his heart.” 

Pyotr Ale.xandrovich looks frighlenedly at his wife. 

“Do you think it’s a disease?” 

“I don’t know, I’m simply afraid....” 

This is the beginning of new worries and new fear. For 
several days the parents examine their son’s face and 
experience mi.xed feelings of delight, devotion and alarm. 
Then come fresh raptures and fresh misgivings; they till 
life, overflow its shores like the waves at high tide, and 
hide from view the trivial events of life. Hidden is the fact 
that their son has long ago ceased lo be afTectionate, that 
he never uses words of welcome, that he has two new 
suits w'hile his father has only one wwn outfit, that his 
mother prepares liis bath for him and clears up after him 
and her son never says “thank you” lo her. Hidden is the 
approaching old age of the parents and the really alarm¬ 
ing signs of serious illness. 

Victor did not attend the funeral of a fellow-student 
and sat at home reading a book. Pyotr Alexandrovich 
noticed this w'ith surpri.se. 

“Weren’t you at the funeral?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” replied Victor without taking his eyes 
from the book. 

Pyotr Alexandrovich looked .sharply at his son and 
even shook his head—he felt so cold and ill at ease. 
But this impression, too, passed off and was forgotten 
as a bad day is forgotten among the palmy days of 
summer. 

The parents also missed the startling appearance oi 
a new theme: however brilliantly Victor studied he did 
not deny himself pleasures. Ho often w'ent out, and some- 
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times he returned smelling of wine and woman’s scent; 
memories hovered in his constant smile, but never did 
he breathe a word to his father and mother about this new 
side of his life. 

By the time his son was entering his fourth year Pyotr 
Alexandrovich contracted a stomach ulcer. He grew pale 
and lost weight. The doctors demanded a surgical opera¬ 
tion and assured him that it would effect a complete cure, 
but Nina Vasilyevna fainted at the mere idea of a piece 
being cut out of her husband’s stomach. Victor as usual 
lived his own remote life and ke])! to his room or left the 
house altogether. 

No decision could be reached over the operation. An 
old friend of Pyotr Alexandrovich, a well-known surgeon, 
sat in the armchair t)eside the sick man and lost his tem¬ 
per. Nina Vasilyevna did not know where to turn in the 
midst of this misfortune. 

Victor came in dressed up to the nines and smelling 
of scent. Without changing his smile or his expression in 
any way he shook the surgeon's hand and said: “Still at 
the couch of the invalid? What news?’’ 

Pyotr Alexandrovich looked up at his son delightedly. 

“We are thinking of an operation. He keeps on trying 
to persuade me....’’ 

With his usual smile Victor interrupted his father. 

“Dad, you don’t happen to have five rubles? I’ve a 
ticket for The Sleeping Beauty.... Just in case. I'm bank¬ 
rupt.” 

“All right,” responded Pyotr Alexandrovich. “You have 
some, haven’t you, Nina? He keeps on saying it ought 
to be done, but Nina’s afraid. And I don’t know what to 
do myself_” 

“What is there to be afraid of? Have you found it?” 
said Victor, taking the five rubles from his mother. “A 
bit awkward, you know, being without money in the 
theatre....” 
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“Who arc you going with?’’ asked Pyotr Alexandro¬ 
vich, forgetting about his ulcer. 

“Oh, someone,” replied his son evasively, also forget¬ 
ting about his father’s ulcer. “I’ll take the key. Mother. 

1 may be late.” 

Bowing attentively to the surgeon and smiling his 
usual smile he departed. 

And his parents looked as if nothing out of the ordi¬ 
nary had happened. 

A few days later Pyotr Alexandrovich had a severe 
attack. His surgeon friend found him in bed and raised 
an uproar. 

“What are you? Cultured people or savages?” 

He rolled up his sleeves, looked, listened, coughed and 
cursed. Nina Vasilyevna ran to the chemist’s and ordered 
some medicine. When she came back she was pale with 
fear. 

“Well, how is he?” she kept asking. And all the time 
she kept looking at the clock, waiting for the hand 
to show eight—at eight the medicine, would be ready. 
Now and then she would ru.sh out to bring ice from the 
kitchen. 

Victor appeared from his room, making for the front 
door. His mother ran into him as she came from the 
kitchen, and liegan in a tired, trembling voice; “Vitya, 
perhaps you would call at the chemist’s. The medicine is 
ready now and ... it’s paid for. He must have it.” 

Turning his di.shevclled head on the pillow, Pyotr 
Alexandrovich looked at his son and forced a smile. It 
was pleasant to look at one’s grown-up talented son even 
when one had a stomach ulcer. Victor looked at his mother 
and also smiled; “No, I can’t. I’m in a hurry. I’ll take 
the key.” 

The surgeon jumped up and rushed towards them. It 
was not clear what he was going to do, but his face was 
pale. However, he just said very warmly and simply; 
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“Why {jive him the bother? Siirel\ I e;in k'teh tlie iiiedi 
cine. It’s such a trifle!” 

He snatched the prescription out of Nina Vasilyevna’s 
hand. At the door Victor was waiting for him. 

“You are probably going in the other direction, aren’t 
you?” he said. “I’m heading for the centre.” 

“Of course,” answered the doctor dashing down¬ 
stairs. 

When he returned with the medicine, I’yotr Alexandro¬ 
vich still lay in the same position, his dishevelled head on 
the pillow, his bright feverish eyes staring at the door ol 
Victor’s room. He forgot to thank his friend and in gen¬ 
eral did not say much all the evening. And only when his 
friend was leaving did he say decisively: “Do the opera 
tion.... I don’t care.” 

Nina Vasilyevna dropped into the armchair: in her 
life it had become so hard to distinguish where joy ended 
and sorrow began. Joy and .sorrow seemed suddenly and 
unexpectedly alike. 

Incidentally the operation was successful. 

I have told just one of the sad stories about an only 
•son-tsarevich. There are many such stories. Parents with 
only children need not Ire up in arms against me. for 
I have no desire to frighten them. I am only recounting 
what 1 have my.self seen happen. 

One does come across fortunate cases in such fami 
lies. Some parents do posse.ss supernormal sensibility, 
which enables them to create the right family spirit and 
to organize comradeship for their son, which to a certain 
extent can make up for the lack of brothers and sisters. 
Very often in our country I have come across fine charac¬ 
ters among the only children of unmarried mothers or 
widowed fathers. In this case the great loss or the un¬ 
doubted hardship of loneliness provide a great stimulus 
to the children’s love and care for their parents, and put 
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a brake on the development of egoism. Bui these cases 
arise in an atmosphere of grief, they are unhealthy in 
themselves and by no means solve the problem of the 
only child. The concentration of parental love on one child 
is a terrible error. 

Millions of examples— yes, millions—can be brought 
forward to confirm the huge successes of children from 
big families. And on the contrary, the successes of only 
children are extremely rare. As far as I have been con¬ 
cerned personally, my encounters with the most unbridled 
i'goisni, which destroys not only parental happiness but 
also the successes of the children themselves, have almost 
always bivn with only sons and daughters. 

In the bourgeois family the only child does not pre¬ 
sent such a social danger as in ours, because the very 
character of society docs not contradict the qualities cul¬ 
tivated in single offspring. Cold harshness of character, 
covi-red by a formal politeness, weak emotions of sym¬ 
pathy, the habit of individual egoism, deliberate career¬ 
ism and moral evasiveness, indifference to humanity as a 
whole-all this is natural in a bourgeois society, while 
it is pathological and harmful in Soviet society. 

In the Soviet family an only child becomes a centre of 
attention which he should not become. Even if they want 
to, the parents cannot rid themselves of harmful centri¬ 
petal servility. In .such cases only unnaturally weak pa¬ 
rental "love” can in some degree lessen the danger. But 
if this love is only of normal capacity the. situation is 
already dangerous: on this one child rest all the prospects 
Ilf the parents’ happiness, to lose him is to lose every¬ 
thing. 

In a large family the death of a child causes deep grief, 
but it is never a catastrophe, since the remaining children 
still demand both care and love as before. They', as it were, 
insure the family collective from ruin. And, of course, 
there is nothing sadder than the spectacle of a father and 



mother left completely alone in empty rooms, which re¬ 
mind them at every step of their lost child. Thus the fact 
that the child is the only one leads to a concentration of 
worry, blind love, fear and panic. 

And at the same time in such a family there is noth¬ 
ing that can naturally counterbalance this. There arc no 
brothers and sisters—older or younger-and so there is 
no experience of i)eing considerate, no experience of play, 
love and help, no imitation, no respect, finally, there is no 
experience of sharing, no common joy and common effort 
—there is simply nothing, not even ordinary companion¬ 
ship. 

In very rare cases the school collective manages to 
restore natural brakes on the development of individual¬ 
ism. For the school collective this is a very difficult task, 
since family traditions continue to work in the former 
direction. This problem falls more within the scope of a 
ckxsed children’s institution such as the Dzerzhinsky 
Commune, and usually the Commune managed the ta.sk 
very easily. But, naturally, it is better to provide such 
brakes in the family itself. 

The danger of bringing up an only child in a Soviet 
family really amounts to the fact that the family loses the 
qualities of a collective body. Under the “only-child” sys- 
lem, loss of collectivity comes about as a matter of course: 
the family simply does not possess enough physical ele¬ 
ments to make up a collective: Iwth in quantity and variety 
of type, father, mother and son are likely to form such a 
slender structure that it collapses at the first sign of dis¬ 
proportion, and such disproportion always arises out of 
the central position of the child. 

A family collective can be subject to other blows of 
a similar “mechanical” nature. The death of one of the 
parents may be advanced as the most likely example of 
such a “mechanical” blow. In the overwhelming majority 
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<)i cases even sucli a Icrriblc blow does not lead to catas¬ 
trophe and the breaking-up of the collective; usually the 
remaining members of the family are able to maintain 
its wholeness. However, the blows which we conditionally 
call “mechanical” arc not the most destructive. 

It is much harder for the family collective to endure 
the destructive influences connected with lengthy proc¬ 
esses of decomposition. These processes may, equally con¬ 
ditionally, be called “chemical” processes. I have already 
pointed out that the “mechanical” loss of collectivity, 
caused by having an only child, must lead to failure be¬ 
cause of the very fact that it is bound to call forth a 
“chemical” reaction in the form of the hypertrophy of 
parental love. “Chemical” reactions in the family are the 
most terrible. One could name several forms of such 
reaction, but I want to deal particularly with one, the 
worst and most harmful of all. 

Russian and foreign writers have seen deep into the 
dark recesses of human psychology. As everyone knows, 
literature has elaborated the theme of the criminal charac¬ 
ter or the generally unsound character better than that of 
the normal, ordinary or positive, moral personality. We 
are familiar with the psychology of the murderer, the thief, 
the traitor, the swindler, the petty scoundrel in many lit¬ 
erary forms. The most revolting backwaters of the human 
soul now present no mystery to us. All that was naturally 
decaying in the old society attracted the attention of such 
masters as Do.stoyevsky, Maupassant, .Saltykov, Zola, not 
to mention Shakespeare. 

To do justice to the great masters of literature: they 
were never cruel towards their fallen heroes; these writ¬ 
ers always spoke as representatives of historical human¬ 
ism, which is undoubtedly one of the achievements and 
ornaments of mankind. Of all types of crime it would .seem 
that treachery alone never earned the indulgence of lit- 
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crature, with the exception of Leonid Andreyev’s Judas 
Iscariot, but even this defence is exceedingly weak and 
strained. In all other cases there was always to be found 
in the dark soul of the criminal or the petty scoundrel a 
bright corner, an oasis, thanks to which even the worst 
of men still remained a man. 

Very often this corner was love for children, one’s own 
or somelx)dy else’s. Children are an organic part of the 
humanitarian idea, children seem to mark a boundary be¬ 
low which a man cannot fall. The crime against children 
lies Iwlow this boundary of humanity, and love of chil¬ 
dren is some justification for the most wretched creature. 
The children’s gingerbread in Marmcladov’s pocket when 
he is run over in the street (Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment) is accepted by us as a plea for indulgence. 

But there is also cause to complain of literature. There 
is a crime which it has not worked upon, and this crime 
happens to be the very one in which children arc wronged. 
I cannot recall now a single work which portrays the psy¬ 
chology of a father or mother renouncing their parental 
responsibility towards little children and leaving them 
at the mercy of fate to fend for themselves. It is true, there 
is Dostoyevsky’s old Karamazov, but his children were 
all provided for. One does meet in literature abandoned 
illegitimate children, but in such cases even the most 
humane writers saw a social problem rather than a pa¬ 
rental problem. As a matter of fact they gave a correct 
picture of history. The landowner who left a peasant 
girl with a child certainly did not consider himself a 
father; for him not only this girl and her child, but all the 
millions of other peasants were “cattle” to whom he was 
not bound by any moral responsibility. He was not con¬ 
scious of any paternal or conjugal relations simply be¬ 
cause the “lower classes” were beyond the pale of any 
kind of relations. Leo Tolstoy’s agitation for the trans¬ 
ference of upper-class “morality” to cover the “lower 
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classes” as well, proved fruitless because class society 
was organically incapable of such "enlightenment.” 

A father deserting his children (in some cases even 
without the means of livelihood) could also be treated by 
ns as a mechanical phenomenon, and that would make us 
feel more optimistic about the position of a family which 
has suffered so great a loss. Once he has deserted them, 
he has deserted lliem. and you can do nothing about it- 
Ihe figure of the father has disappeared from the family, 
the situation is clear; the family collective must e.\ist 
without a father, trying as best it can to mobilize its 
forces for further struggle. If this were .so. the family 
drama would in no way differ from the orphaning of a 
family as a result of the father’s death. 

However, in the overwhelming majority of cases the 
position of abandoned children is more complicated and 
more dangerous than that of orphans. 

Until not long ago life for Yevgenia Alexeyevna was 
good. She still had lively and serene memories of the love 
that had rioted past in her youth. It had left its peaceful 
mark in the shape of a big task in life, a family, which 
gave her a wholesome feeling that her life w'as being lived 
honestly, wisely and beautifully, as it should be. What if 
spring had passed, let the same stern law of nature usher 
in the quiet warm summer. Ahead there was still plenty 
f)f warmth, sunshine and joy. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna shared the responsibility of the 
family with her husband, Zhukov. Not so long ago she 
and Zhukov had I)een in love. Between them there still 
remained tenderness, a warm feeling of comradely grati¬ 
tude and friendly simplicity. Zhukov had a long face and 
a nose rather like a saddle. At every turn life offered a 
choice of shorter faces and more handsome noses, but 
they held no memories of love, no travelled paths of hap¬ 
piness. no future joys, and Yevgenia Alexeyevna was not 
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tenipted by the offer. Zhukov was a good, attentive hus¬ 
band, a loving father and a gentleman. 

Suddenly and ruthlessly her life was ruined. Oiu' eve¬ 
ning Zhukov did not return from work, and in the 
morning Yevgenia Alexeyevna received a short note. 

“Yevgenia! 1 don’t want to deceive you any longer. 
You w'ill understand—I want to be honest to the last. I 
love Anna Nikolayevna and am now living with her. 1 
will send two hundred rubles a month for the children. 
Forgive me. Thanks for everything. N.” 

When she read the note Yevgenia Alexeyevna realized 
only that something terrible had happened, but what it 
was she could not imagine. She read the note a second 
time, then a third. Gradually every line revealed its se¬ 
cret, and every secret was so unlike the written line. 

Yevgenia .Mexeyevna looked about her helplessly, 
pressed her fingers to her temples and again returned to 
the note, as if It contained something .she had not yet read. 
And then she did indeed notice something newn “I want 
to be honest to the last.’’ A faint shadow of hope gleamed 
for a moment, and then again, with the same fear, she 
sensed the catastrophe which had taken place. 

And at once her mind was invaded by a host of petty 
unbidden thoughts; two hundred rubles, the expensive 
flat, the faces of friends, books, men’s suits. Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna shook her head, frowmed and suddenly saw 
the most terrible, the most real disgrace: she was a de¬ 
serted wife! Surely it could not be?! But what of the chil¬ 
dren?! She looked round in horror: everything w’as there 
as usual, in the bedroom five-year-old Olya was rustling 
something, a faint knocking came from the adjoining flat. 
Yevgenia Alexeyevna suddenly had an unbearable sensa¬ 
tion—it was as though somebody had carelessly w'rapped 
her up with Igor and Olya in an old newspaper and 
thrown them away into the dust-bin. 

Some days passed like a dream. They were inter- 
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spersed willi inoments of sober reason when Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna would sit in the chair at the writing-table, sup¬ 
port her head on clenched fists, placed one on top of the 
other, and think. At first her thouglits would run in an 
orderly fashion—the pain and the grief and the difficulties 
ahead and a few remnants of love for Zhukov arrayed 
themselves meekly before her as if wanting her to examine 
them attentively and unravel everything. 

But. without her noticing it, one fist opens, and now 
her hand is already covering her eyes and tears arc trick¬ 
ling down, and there is no longer any order to her 
thoughts, only shivers of anguish and an unbearable feel¬ 
ing of loneliness. 

Her children went on living, playing and laughing 
around her. Yevgenia Alexeyevna w^ould glance at them 
in fright, quickly pull her.self together, smile and say 
something sensible. Only the expression of fear in her 
eyes .she could not hide from them, and the children were 
already beginning to look at her with surprise. On the first 
day she felt stricken at heart when she remembered that 
she would have to explain Father’s absence to her chil¬ 
dren, and she said the first thing that came into her head. 

“Daddy has gone away and won’t be back for some 
time. He’s been sent on a job. Far away, very far away!’’ 

But the words “.some time” and “far away” did not 
mean much to five-year-old Olya. She would run to the 
door at every ring, then come back sadly to her mother. 

“When will he be back?” 

Immersed in this awful dream, Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
did not notice the beginnings of recovery: now, when she 
woke in the morning, she no longer experienced a feeling 
of horror, she began to think of something practical, de¬ 
cided upon a few things that must be sold, cried less fre¬ 
quently. 

Eight days later Zhukov sent a strange woman with a 
curt note. 
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“Please f^ive the hearer my linen and suits, and also 
my razor-set and the albums presented to me at work, 
and my winter coat and the bundles of letters lying in the 
centre drawer of the desk--at the back. N.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna took the three suits off their 
hangers and spread out several sheets of newspaper on the 
sofa to wrap them up. Then she remembered that he needed 
his underclothes, razor and letters, and paused to think. 
Beside her stood ten-year-old Igor, attentively watching 
his mother. Noticing her confusion he plucked up courage 
and cried; “Shall 1 wrap them up. Mummy? Shall I wrap 
them up?” 

“Oh God!” Yevgenia Alexeyevna sat down on the sofa 
and nearly burst into tears, but noticing the silent figure 
of the strange woman said irritably: “What were you 
thinking of to come like this ... empty-handed! How do 
you expect me to pack all this up?” 

The woman looked with understanding sympathy at 
the newspapers spread out on the .sofa, and smiled. 

“They told me you’d find something, a basket or suit¬ 
case. ..." 

Igor jumped up and shouted: “A basket? Mummy, 
there is a basket! The basket ... you know where it is? 
Behind the cupboard! Behind the cupboard! Shall I 
bring it?” 

“What basket?” Yevgenia Alexeyevna asked vaguely. 

“It’s behind the cupboard! You know, the cupboard in 
the hall! Shall I bring it?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna looked into Igor’s eyes. They ex- 
pres.sed only a cheerful desire to bring the basket. Soothed 
by it, Yevgenia Alexeyevna smiled. 

“How can you bring it, dear! You’re no bigger than the 
basket yourself, my darling!” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna drew her son towards her and 
kissed his head. But Igor w'as too full of the basket- 



’it’s light!” he shouted, trying to tear himself away. 
“It’s light as anything. Mummy! You don’t know how 
light it is!” 

.attracted hy the noise, 01\a came in from tile bedroom 
and stopped at the door, her Teddy-bear in her arms. Igor 
dashed into the hall, whence came a sound of scratching 
and creaking. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” said Yevgenia Alexeyevna, and 
turning to the woman; “Help me bring the basket in. 
please.” 

Together they carried the basket in and set it down in 
the middle of the room. Yevgenia Alexeyevna started pack¬ 
ing the suits. She would have been ashamed if she had 
packed them badly, so she carefully arranged the folds and 
lapels of the jackets, smoothing out the trouser-pockets 
and the ties. Igor and Olya took a business-like interest 
in this operation and twisted their lips W'hen their mother 
had difficulty in packing. Then Yevgenia Alexeyevna put 
the linen into the basket. 

“How you’ve piled in the shirts,” said Igor. “The 
suits will get all rumpled.” 

“Yes, that’s so...” Yevgenia Alexeyevna assented. But 
suddenly she felt a flood of resentment. 

“Oh drat the things! Let them iron them. What’s it 
to do with me?” 

Igor looked up at her in surprise. Angrily she threw 
the three packets of letters and the shaving-set into the 
basket. The red case opened and scattered the linen with 
razor blades wrapped in blue paper. 

“Oh, look what you’ve done!” cried Igor discontentedly 
and began to gather up the blades. 

“Don’t poke your nose in where you’re not wanted!” 
shouted Yevgenia Alexeyevna, pulling Igor’s hand away 
and slamming down the lid of the basket. “Take it!” .she 
told the woman. 

“Any message?” 
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“What message?! What message! Go!" 

The woman delicately refrained from further questiuiis, 
lioisted the basket on her shoulder and went out, man¬ 
oeuvring it carefully through the door. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna looked after her dully, sat down 
on the sofa, leaned on the cushion and wept. The children 
stared at her in surprise. Igor wrinkled his nose and be¬ 
gan pushing his finger into a hole in the baize of the writ¬ 
ing-desk, which Zhukov had burnt with his cigarette a 
long time ago. Olya leaned against the door, frowning 
sternly, and threw her Teddy down on the floor. When her 
mother recovered, Olya went up to her and asked crossly: 

“And why did she take the basket away? Why did she? 
Who was that lady?” 

Olya endured her mother’s silence, just as sternly and 
again rumbled: 

“Daddy’s shirts and Jackets were in there ... why 
did she take them away?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna listened to her deep little voice 
and suddenly remembered that the children still did not 
know anything. 

The dispatch of the suits was a suspicious event even 
for Olya. As for Igor, probably he knew everything al¬ 
ready, he could have been told by someone in the court¬ 
yard. Zhukov’s disappearance had naturally made an im¬ 
pression on everybody. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna looked hard at Igor. In his pose 
and his strained expression of concentration on the hole 
there was something puzzling. Igor glanced at his mother, 
then lowered his eyes again towards the hole. Ignoring 
Olya, who was still waiting patiently for an answer, she 
look hold of Igor’s hand. He came and stood docilely be¬ 
fore her. 

“You know something?” asked Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
anxiously. 

Igor blinked and smiled. 



“Huh! 1 doii’l iitiderstand what you mean! What should 
I know?” 

“Do you know about Father?” 

Ifjor became serious. 

“About Father?” 

LookinfJ out of the window he shook his head. Olya 
lug|Jed at her mother’s sleeve and her small angry voice 
emphasized Igor’s silent evasiveness. 

“What has she taken his shirts to him for? Tell me. 
.Mummy!” 

Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna stood up derisively and walked 
across the r<K)m. 

Again .she looked at them. Now they were glancing 
at each other, and Olya was already winking playfully at 
her brother, not expecting anything unpleasant in life and 
oblivious of the fact that they had been deserted by their 
father. Yevgenia Alexeyevna suddenly remembered Anna 
Nikolayevna, her rival, with her attractive youthful 
fulness clad in black silk, her short hair and the slightly 
insolent sparkle in her grey eyes. She pictured tall Zhu¬ 
kov beside this beauty; what did he feel for her ex¬ 
cept lust? 

“When will Father come back?” asked Igor unex¬ 
pectedly, in the same simple, trusting voice he had spoken 
the day before. 

Both he and Olya Icwked at their mother. Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna made up her mind. 

“He won’t come back any more....” 

Igor w'enl pale and his face quivered. Olya listened 
fo the silence, seeming not to understand, then asked: “But 
when will he come back. Mummy?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna now spoke sternly and coldly 

“He will never come back! Never! You have no father. 
No father at all, you understand?” 

“So he’s dead?” said Igor, turning a white stricken 
face towards his mother. 



Olya looked at her brother and repeated like an echo; 

.. dead?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna drew the children to her and 
spoke very tenderly and gently, which caused a flood of 
tears in her eyes; and in her voice tenderness mingled 
with grief. 

‘‘Father has left us, understand? Left us. He does not 
want to live with us any more. He is living with another 
woman now, and we shall live without him. We thrive 
shall live together: Igor and Olya and I, and no one 
else.” 

“He’s got married then?” asked Igor, musing 
gloomily. 

“Yes, he’s married.” 

“And will you get married too?” Igor looked at 
his mother with the cold glance of a little boy who is 
honestly trying to understand the puzzling foibles of 
grown ups. 

“1 won’t leave you, my darlings,” sobbed Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna. “Don’t f)e afraid. Everything will l)e all right.” 

She took a grip on herself. 

“Go and play. Olya, there’s your Teddy_” 

Olya swung silently to and fro against her mother’s 
knees, pinching her upper lip in her fingers. Finally, push¬ 
ing herself away, she wandered into the bedroom. At 
the door she knelt down beside her bear, picked him up by 
one leg and dragged him carelessly away to her corner 
by the bed. Throwing her Teddy into a heap of toys, Olya 
sat down on a little painted stool and thought. She under¬ 
stood that her mother was unhappy, that her mother 
wanted to cry, so she must not go to her again and ask the 
cpiestion which must nevertheless be answered at all costs. 

“But when will he be back?” 

Her first feeling had been one of resentment more 
than anything else. 
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She was hurt to think that her life, the iife of a young, 
beautiful and cultured woman, and the life of her children, 
such good, clever children, the life of the. whole family, 
all the meaning and joy of it, could be so easily dismissed 
in a few words as a mere trifle, deserving neither care, 
nor consideration, nor pily. Why? Because Zhukov liked 
variety in women? 

But soon the feeling of resentment was overshadowed 
by need, although at first she still felt resentment more. 

During the twelve years of the family’s existence all 
household expenses had l>een the affair of Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna. Although she did not even know how much 
her husband earned, he had always pul at her disposal 
a large enough sum. Yevgenia Alexeyevna had always 
felt that she and the clhldrcn had a right to this money, 
that for Zhukov the family w’as not merely an amusement 
but also a duty. Now it turned out that this was not so: 
he had been paying Yevgenia Alexeyevna this money in 
return for her love, for sharing her bed. As soon as he 
had tired of her he had gone to share the bed of another 
woman, and the rights of Yevgenia Alexeyevna and her 
children were dismissed as empty words, a mere addi¬ 
tion to the lover’s bill. Now all the duty and responsi¬ 
bility rested on the mother alone, she must pay this debt 
with her life, youth and happiness. 

The .sop of two hundred rubles now seemed particu¬ 
larly insulting. In sleepless meditation at night Yevgenia 
.Alexeyevna would blush when she remembered the words: 
T will send two hundred rubles a month for the chil¬ 
dren.” He had named his own price for his children. Only 
two hundred rubles! Not endless years of care and worry 
and fear, not the anxious feeling of responsibility, not love, 
not a living heart, not life, just a wad of notes in an en¬ 
velope! 

Every night Yevgenia Alexeyevna remembered how 
she had stifled her shame when she first accepted this mon- 
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ey from the messenger, how she had meticulously signed 
the envelope as he requested, how, when he had left, she 
had run to the shop and later that evening, with what 
shameless joy, treated the children to fancy cakes. She 
had looked at them and laughed, while her woman’s 
pride and human dignity had hidden themselves away 
somewhere deep down inside, finding only strength 
enough to stop her eating any of the cake herself. 

With every day that passed she became more and more 
used to the idea of the two hundred rubles. An obliging 
new conscience suggested a reasonable excuse: why in¬ 
deed should Zhukov enjoy untroubled happiness, let 
the payment of this money month by month give him 
a little worry, let him pay. let that beauty of his suffer 
a bit! 

Her conception (d Zhukov grew dim, but perhaps she 
had no time to clarify it. Liking for him had vanished long 
ago, he never appeared in her imagination as a man and 
a husband. That Zhukov was a scoundrel, a mean and nar¬ 
row-minded male, a man without feeling or honour—that 
was certain, but even this condemnation roused in Yev¬ 
genia Alexeyevna no passion or desire for action. Some¬ 
times .she thought that there was nothing attractive about 
the man which was worth regretting, perhaps it was for the 
l)etter that her life with this scoundrel had ended! 

And when Yevgenia Alexeyevna was given the post of 
secretary in a large trust, when she began to work and 
earn her own salary, the image of Zhukov faded away 
definitely into the past, wrapped in the mist of the grief 
she had suffered—she stopped thinking about him. Even 
the two hundred rubles had lillle to do with him, it was 
just money, her legal and accustomed income. 

Weeks passed and turned into months. They lost the 
distinction of grief and became like one another, just 
ordinary; and against their monotonous background the 
woman in her awakened, youth stirred. 
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Yevgenia Alexeyevna wab only Ihirly-lliree. Thib 
“classic” age is beset \vi111 many difficullies. The first fresh¬ 
ness of youth is gone. The eyes are still beautiful and in a 
photograph they may seem “divine,” but in real life they 
are nevertheless thirty-three years old. The lower lid can 
still be lifted to give the eye a provoking sparkle of prom¬ 
ise, but at the same lime it also exposes a treacherous 
line of wrinkles, and the challenge is no longer bold, it 
bears the stamp of technique. At this age a beautiful dress, 
a fre.sh new collar, a skilful touch by a dress-maker, a 
faint rustle of silk improve one’s outlook on life. 

And Yevgenia Alexeyevna returned to this woman's 
world, to care of herself, to the mirror. After all she was 
still young and good-looking, and her eyes shone and 
there was much promise in her smile. 

... Yevgenia Alexeyevna had just received a note, the 
third in number. 

“Y. A. I find it very difficult to pay two hundred rubles 
a month. The holidays are coming on now. I suggest that 
you should send Igor and Olga to spend the summer at 
my father's in Uman. They can live there till September— 
it will Ik; a holiday for them and make them fit. Father and 
Mother will be very glad, I have already written to them. 
If you agree, let me know and I will arrange every¬ 
thing. N.” 

After reading the note Yevgenia Alexeyevna threw it 
disdainfully on the table and was about to tell the mes¬ 
senger that there would be no reply. But then she remem¬ 
bered something important. It flashed through her mind 
not very clearly, but seemed to suggest that a holiday 
in Uman would really be very good for the children. But 
in a few minutes “it” had already cast off its childish 
disguise and was insistently demanding attention. Yev¬ 
genia Alexeyevna stopped at the door, glanced sideways 
at herself in the mirror, and smiled. In the luminous mist 
of the mirror a slim dark-eyed woman answered her with 
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a dazzling smile. Yevgenia Alexeyevna went out to the 
messenger, and asked him to say that she would think it 
over and send an answer on the following day. 

She sat on the sofa, walked about the rcxim, looked at 
the children and thought. The children did indeed lack fun 
and amusement. A stay in a new place in the heart of 
the country, life in the garden, freedom from scenes and 
emotion—it was a very good idea. Zhukov had been con¬ 
siderate in offering them such a trip. 

Lately Yevgenia Alexeyevna had not thought much 
about her children. Igor went to school. He had friends in 
the court-yard, w'ith whom he quarrelled frequently, but 
after all that was usual. lie never mentioned his father. 
Zhukov’s presents, books and toys, were tidily arranged 
on the lower shelf of the cupboard, but Igor did not touch 
them. With his mother he was affectionate and straight¬ 
forward but tried to avoid heart-to-heart talks; he liked 
chattering about various trivial subjects, about the hap¬ 
penings in the court-yard and school events. At the same 
time it was quite obvious that he was watching his 
mother, examining her mood, listening to her telephone 
conversations, and he always wanted to know with whom 
she had been talking. When his mother came home late 
he would take offence and meet her with a swollen Hushed 
face, but, if she asked what the matter was, he would 
wave her aside and say with ill-feigned surprise: “What’s 
the matter with me? Nothing’s the matter with me!’’ 

Olya was growing up a silent girl. She played good- 
naturedly, wandered about the rooms attending to her 
own affairs, went to the kindergarten and returned home 
as composed as ever, not inclined to talk or smile. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna could not complain of the chil¬ 
dren, but their conduct bore signs of some other secret 
life; and she, their mother, did not know this secret life. 
But she decided that in any case the situation was clear: 
a change of surroundings would do them good. 
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But Yevgviiici Alexeyevna was lliinkinj^ not only of 
the cliildren. Involuntarily her thoughts took a side-track, 
and with quiet resentment she remembered that for the 
last six months she had had no life of her own. Work, 
the canteen, the children, cooking, mending, darning and 
... nothing else. The telephone in her flat rang less and 
less frequently - she could hardly remember when she 
heard it last. All the winter she had not been to the theatre 
once. She had attended one party, to which she had set out 
late, after putting the children to bed and asking her 
neighbour to “listen in.” 

At the party she had been courted by a cheerful, round- 
faced, fair-haired guest from Saratov, the director of some 
publishing house or other. He made her drink two glasses 
of wine, after which he no longer talked of the paper short¬ 
age, but about how. in lime. Soviet society would no doubt 
“adorn all beautiful women with every precious stone in 
the Urals. If not, there’ll be nowhere to put them any¬ 
way.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna was not a plaster saint and liked 
to have a joke at dinner. 

Nonsense!” she replied. “VVY' don’t need jewels! 
Jewels arc for the rich to deck themselv'cs out with, our 
women are beautiful enough as they are. Don’t you 
think so?” 

The guest gave a subtle smile. 

“N-no, I wouldn’t say that. It’s no use relying on jewels 
to make ugliness beautiful. Dress a freak up how you 
like, she will become even uglier. A l)eaiitiful woman will 
make the jewels themselves even richer and more charm¬ 
ing and her beauty becomes really ... really magnificent. 
Topaz would suit you, for instance, w’onderfully.” 

Ah, indeed, as if I only need topaz!” laughed Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna. 

The guest from Saratov looked admiringly at her over 
the rim of his glass. 
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‘‘As fi JiKilU'r of fncl, llinrs ;i!l tnik. Yon nrc hennlifiil 
<MioLij^h as it is!” 

“Aha!” 

‘‘Weil, I’ln being lioncsl—like every obi man.... If yon 
want me to stop, tell me what life’s like here.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna told him about Moscow, about 
the theatre, about fashions, about people, she felt gay and 
interested, but suddenly she remembered that it was near¬ 
ly twelve o’clock. The ehildreii w(T(‘ all alone in the Hat. 
She had to hurry liome before the party was over. Her 
hosts were indignant, the fair-haired guest took offence, 
but no one offered to escort her home, and she ran back 
along the de.s<'rted streets, anxious for her children and 
fleeing from the annoying embarrassment of Ikt hasty 
departure. 

Think of the fair-haired guest! It was the end of that 
encounter, aiul how many other similar encounters would 
end in the same way? 

She found herself asking bitterly: surely it is not all 
over, surely lib' is not linished? Is there only numding and 
cleaning to come ... and old age? 

In the morning Yevgenia Alexeyevna sent Zluikov a 
note by post, agreeing to send the chiklrim to their grand¬ 
father’s. At dinner slie told the children of her decision. 
Olya greeted the nows indifferently, looking at lier dolls, 
hilt Igor had some practical questions to ask: “How shall 
we go? By train? Can yon fish there? Are there any slearn- 
hoats? Are there aeroplanes?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna answered only the first question 
confidently. Igor stared at his mother in astonishment. 

“Blit what is there, there?” he asked. 

“There’s Grandpa and Grandma.” 

Olya responded glumly, still staring at the dolls. 

“And why are Grandma and Grandpa there?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna said that Grandpa and Grandma 
were very good people and lived there. This explanation 
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(lid not satisfy Olya. Si'.e did nol lislon to it all and went 
olT to play with hc^r dolls. 

Afk’r dirinor Igor canic up to Ids inotlu'i', loanod 
against Her shoulder and asked (iiiictly: “Von know what, 
Aliniimy? Is that I)add\'s (iraiidpa? Ihc^ one with the 
whiskers?” 

"Yes.” 

“You know what? I don’t want to go to Grandpa's.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he smells. He doesn't half smell!” 

Igor fanned the air. 

“Nonsense.” said Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna. “He doesn’t 
smell at all. You are making it up....” 

“Yes, he does,” repeated Igor stubbornly. He went 
away into the bedroom, and she heard him say loudly, with 
obstinate tears in his voice: “You know what? I won’t go 
to Grandpa’s.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna remembered her father-in-law- 
he had come on a visit to his son last summer. He really 
did have a big, old-fashioned walrus moustache. He was 
already over sixty, but he put up with it very well, held 
himself straight, downed vodka by the tumblerful and 
kept reminiscing about the old days when he worked as a 
barman in a wineshop. Round Grandpa’s person hovered 
the pungent, unpleasant smell peculiar to slovenly, long- 
unwashed old men, but Yevgenia Alexeyevna had been 
mainly repelled by her relation’s irrestrainable desire to 
crack jokes, accompanying his sallies of a certain kind 
with snorts and chuckles. He was called Kuzma Petrovich, 
and when leaving the table, he would always say: “Thank 
the Lord and all of you, said Kuzma and Demyan too.” 

Having said this he would wink for a long time and 
rock with silent laughter. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna thought that it would be “pret¬ 
ty bad” for the children at their grandfather’s. After all, 
what had the old people got to live on? Their pension? 
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But the cottage was their own. They had a garden of sorts. 
Perhaps their son sent them something. What did it mat¬ 
ter anyhow? Let Zhukov worry about that. 

Something like alarm and sadness stirred within Yev¬ 
genia Alexeyevna; Zhukov's complaint about paying two 
hundred rubles was suspicious loo; but she still cherished 
hopes of some change or other, some fresh smile of for¬ 
tune. 

A few days later Zhukov sent a note in which he de¬ 
scribed in detail when and how the children were to travel 
to their grandfather’s. Me was providing someone to ac¬ 
company them as far as Uman; it was this guide who 
brought the note. He was a young man about twenty, 
fresh and pleasant, with a good smile. Yevgenia Alexeyev¬ 
na felt ratlKT relieved, but there still remained an un¬ 
pleasant impression from one part of the letter which 
read: 

“I shall pay for the guide’s return ticket. Will you 
please give him about sixty rubles for the children’s fare. 
Olya only needs a quarter fare— I am finding things very 
difficult these days.” 

But Yevgenia Alexeyevna let everything slide. She 
was feeling more and more excited at the thought that at 
last she would be left to herself for tw'o or three months, 
completely alone, in an empty flat. She w'ould sleep, read, 
go out, walk in the park, visit her friends. Apart from 
all this there ought to be something big enough to change 
her life and her future—of this she dared not even dream, 
but it was this that made her feel free and glad at heart. 

The children did not cloud her joy. Igor .seemed to have 
forgotten his recent protest. They were carried away by 
the prospects of the journey and the new places they would 
see. Cheerfully they made the acquaintance of their guide. 

“Has the train got windows?” Olya questioned 
him. “Can you see everything? Fields? What are the 
fields like?” 
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The guide did not see anything of much consequence 
in lier questions and just smiled in reply, but Igor attached 
great importance to tlicm and told Olya excitedly: “The 
windows there are so... well, not like in a room, they 
move up and down loo. When \ou look out there is a ter¬ 
rific wind and everything goes rushing past." 

“And what are the lieids like?" 

“They go for miles and miles and there are grass 
and trees and those ... cottages, or what you call them. 
And there an' cows walking about and shei-p. Crowds 
of ’em!” 

Igor had a great fund of knowledge about such sub¬ 
jects for he had travelled .several times in his life. This 
talk look his mind oil Grandpa's smell. But when the day 
came to le.ave, Igor started snivelling fir.st thing in the 
morning and sat in ;i eoriu'r lepealing: ".Mind what I say, 
I won’t stay there, "^ou .see if I do. What are we going 
for, anyway? .And why don't >ou go? What holiday? You’ll 
be fed up without us anyhow. You sex' if you aren’t.” 

Olya sat all day on her painted stool, deep in thought. 
When it was time to go to the station she had a real cry, 
kicked away her new shoes and kept stretching her arms 
out to her mother. Only this gesture, which she had re¬ 
tained since, she was a baby, meant anything definite, for 
no words were audible through her tears. 

The guide had already arrived and was cheerfully try¬ 
ing to persuade Olya. 

“What, sucl.' a good girl cr\iiig! How can that be?” 

Olya waved him aside with a tear-stained hand and 
howled even louder: “Ma-mm,” and you could make out 
nothing more. 

With great difficulty, by reminding them of the car¬ 
riage windows and the cows in the fields, telling them 
about Grandpa’s magic gardens and the wonderful river 
with white steamers and fi.shing boats with billowing 
sails, Yevgenia Alexeyevna succeeded in cofisoling the' 
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children. Then right until the moment ol the train’s de¬ 
parture she kept thinking what a dreadful venture she had 
embarked on in lier desperation. 

“Come on, children, let’s go to the statiem. Don’t be 
.sad, everything will be lovely. And at the station you’ll 
see Daddy! Daddy will come and sec. you off... 

On hearing this Olya stiuealed joyfully and her little 
tearful face beamed with happiness. Igor wrinkled his 
nose with .some di.'^tni.st but said chec'rfully: “Oh, good! 
We’ll see what Daddv’s like now! Perhaps he’s different 
now!” 

In the street Zhukov's office car was waiting for them. 
At the wheel sat th<’ same old driver. Nikifor Ivanovich, 
as un.shaven and stern as ever. Igor went wild with de¬ 
light. 

“Mummy! Took: .Nikifor Ivanovich!” 

Nikifor Ivanovich turned round in his seat, beamed 
as never before and shook everybody’s hand. 

“How arc you getting on. Igor?” he asked. 

“But you aren’t grumpy any more, Nikifor Ivanovich! 
I’m getting on. ..” Igor suddenly blushed and hurried 
on to another question: “Mow many thousand kilometres 
have you clocked up now? Twenty-seven! Phew!...” 

.At the station Zhukov was waiting for them in the 
bulTei. He bowed with affected politeness to Yevgenia 
Alexey’evna, and at once Olya’s outstretched arms took 
po.ssession of him. Ho kissed her and sal her on his knee. 
Olya was too confused to say anything, she just laughed 
silently and stroked the lapels of her father’s grey suit. 
At last she said tenderly, cocking her head on one side: 

“Is this a new jacket? Is it new'? Where, do you 
live now?” 

Zhukov smiled wdth the expression grown ups always 
wear when they are delighted at a child’s cleverness. 

'Igor faced his father awkw'ardly, looked at him, his 
head lowered, and fidgeted on one foot. Zhukov offered him 
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his hand and asked him. just as Nikifor Ivanovich had 
done; “Well, how are you getting on, Igor?” 

Igor did not succeed in producing an answer, he 
coughed rather strangely, swallowed, blushed scarlet and 
turned his face away. As if from nowhere tears appeared 
in his eyes. Standing thu.s, his face turned away, Igor 
stared through his tears at the sparkling cutlery and 
white cloths on the tables, the big flowers and the golden 
ball on the buffet counter. 

Zhukov grew ruffled, carefully raised Olya and put her 
down on the floor. Her little hand slid for the last time 
over the grey lapel of the new jacket and dropped to her 
side. Her smile also dropped down somewhere and only 
a few ragged traces of it still graced her cheeks. 

Zhukov pulle<l out his wallet and handed the guide 
hi,s ticket. 

“Mind you don’t lo.se it—it’s a return. And here’s the 
letter. You will be met at the station and even if you aren’t 
it’s not far.” 

“Well, good-bye, youngsters,” he said, addressing the 
children jovially, “you’re off on holiday but my work’s 
waiting for me. This work’s the limit, isn’t it, Igor?” 

When she returned from the station Yevgenia Alexe¬ 
yevna felt overwhelmed by disorder. There was disorder 
in the room—the usual mess left after departure; and 
there was disorder in her soul, Zhukov had promised to 
send the car back to the station to take her home. She had 
sat there more than half an hour waiting for the car, 
given it up and queued for the bus. But to hell with him, 
anyhow, that Zhukov. The ticket he gave the guide was 
probably a free one. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna busied herself clearing up, then 
heated the water and had a bath. As her surroundings 
took on a more normal appearance, her equanimity re¬ 
turned. The unaccustomed solitude in the flat, the stillness 
and cleanliness seemed almost like a holiday. As if for the 
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first time, she noticed the freshness of the air flowin<» 
through the open window, the ticking of the clock and 
the cosy softness of the carpet on the floor. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna did her hair, dug out a long-for- 
gotten silk dressing-gown from the bottom of a drawer, 
spent a long time in front of the mirror, examining the 
intimate charm of the lace and the blue ribbons on her 
underwear, her .shapely legs and the fine curve of her 
thighs. 

“He’s a fool, that Zhukov! You are still a beautiful 
woman, Yevgenia!” she said with cheerful conviction. 

She twirled round once more in front of the mirror, 
then tripped lightly over to the bookcase and chose a 
volume of O. Henry. Propiiing her legs up on the sofa she 
read one story, had a good stretch, lay down and gave 
herself up to dreams. 

But the next day passed, then another, then a tliird, 
and she realized that her dreams were running round in 
circles, that life had no wish to dream w'ith her but was 
soberly proceeding on its usual course. At work there 
were the same forms and calls to the manager’s office, the 
same queue of visitors, the same trivial, everyday news. 
Through the office, as usual, rolled waves of business 
matters. Business-like people went about their usual af¬ 
fairs and at four o’clock lifted their pasty faces, slammed 
the drawers of their desks and hurried borne. What 
were their homes like and where were they hurrying off to? 
As if their wives were so attractive! They must be run¬ 
ning for their dinner, they just felt hungry. Anyhow, Yev¬ 
genia Alexeyevna went home alone—nobody was going 
her way. At home, as usual, she lighted the primus stove 
and cooked something for herself. The noise of the primus 
now seemed deafening and monotonous. The dinner w'as 
equally monotonous. 

At the office there were nearly thirty men round her. 
They were not at all bad fellow's and almost all of them 
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were slightly in love with their secretary. But they were 
all family men; it would be a very low trick to take them 
from their wives and children. 

But it was uncomfortable without a man in the house, 
especially when her imagination had been lire<l by her 
unexpected and unusual freedom. Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
had already caught herself several times using a venture¬ 
some ]ilayful tone when talking to .some oi her office 
companions. She herself sen.sed unpleasantly how matter- 
of-fact and coldly deliberate this playfulness was. Ik'r 
conduct had not the necessary freedom and simplicity. It 
was as if she were leading a bored woman about on a 
chain and wondering—where can I fix her up? 

In the evening Yevgenia Ale.\<'ycvna would lie down 
and think: Heavens, 1 can’t go on like this! What is hap¬ 
pening? Must I fall in love or .something! But how? At 
eighteen, love lies before one, inevitable and near, there 
is no need to .sec'k and organize it. Ahead is love, a family, 
children, ahead is life. But now, at tliirty-three, love must 
be made, one must hurry, one must not be late. And 
ahead lies not life but a kind of patching-up of the old 
life; what kind of mixture is one to make out of the old 
and the new? 

Little by little Yevgenia ,Alexeyevna lost confidence in 
herself. No more than two weeks had passed, yet the 
confusion and unsightline.ss of the future was already 
blocking the horizon and behind it again loomed the 
crooked figure of old age. Looking in the mirror Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna no longer rejoiced at her array of lace and 
ribbons, but sought, and found, new wrinkles. 

It was just then that the angel of love flew over Yevge¬ 
nia Alexeyevna and cast upon her the rosy shadow of 
his wings. 

This happened, as it always does, by chance. That 
same fair-haired guest from Saratov, who liked precious 
stones, arrived in Moscow on business. He came in, noisy 
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and jovial, did the round of the offices, made demands, 
hauled people over the coals and was rude to them. Yev¬ 
genia Alexeyevna delighted in watching his cheerful ener¬ 
gy, and with equal energy tried to repel his attacks. He 
would twist his face into a pitiful expression and, rais¬ 
ing his voice to a squeak, say; “Beautiful one! Even you 
have turned into a bur<‘auerat! It’s terrilile! Soon there 
won’t be a single unspoiled person in the place!” 

“But there is no other way, Dmitri Dmitrievich, rules 
are rules. Wliat do you mean you will ‘just’ write it out?” 

“That’s just what I will do. Give me paper.” 

He grabbed the first scrap of paper he came across and 
with sweeping.strok-es of his pencil scribbled a lines. 
Yevgenia Alexeyevna read them and felt pleasanlly hor¬ 
rified. On the ])aper was wTitten: To the Trust Manage¬ 
ment. Give three Ions of paper. Vasilyev.” 

“No good?” asked Dmitri Dmitrievich scornfully. “Tell 
me wdiy it’s no good. Wluil’s wrong w ith it?” 

“W’hoever w’rites like that? ‘Give’! What are you, a 
child?” 

“Well, how' then? How are you supposed to write it? 
How?” w'ent on Dmitri Dniitrievicli w’ilh really childisli 
insistence. “I suppose you want me to write: wdtli r;'- 
ference to the following I re(|uesl leave . . . on the basis . . . 
in view of ... and likewise taking into account. Like 
that, eh?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyewna smiled with an air of superiority 
and for a minute even forgot that slie was a w’oman. 

“Well, Dmitri Dmitrievich, wiiat do you mean ‘give’? 
One must state one’s reasons, mustn’t one?” 

“Monsters! Beasts! Blood-suckers!” w^ailed Dmitri 
Dmitrievich, standing in the middle of the room and weav¬ 
ing his fist. “This is the third time I’ve made this journey! 
We’ve used up four tons of paper, wTiting, explaining, 
giving reasons! You know^ everything already, everything, 
by hearl! No! rv<' had enough!” 
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He grabbed his terrible paper and bolted into the 
office of the manager Anton Petrovich \’'oschenko. Five 
minutes later he reappeared with an expression of exag¬ 
gerated grief on his plump face. 

“He wouldn’t give any. ‘Send us a planner,’ he says, 
‘we’ll check it up.’ In novel.s such people are called 
murderers.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna laughed. He sat down in the 
corner and seemed to bury himself in gloom, but a little 
while later he came up to her desk and placed a sheet torn 
from his pocket-book in front of her. On it was written: 

Even for the capital 

The people here aren’t bad at all. 

But the man that spoils the tone 
Is that Voschenko Anton!! 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna felt more cheerful than she had 
done for a long time, and he stood in front of her, smiling. 
Then, glancing round, he propped his elbows on a heap 
of files and whispered; “You know what? Let’s give this 
bureaucratic system the go-by....” 

“And then what?” she asked with a .secret thrill of 
alarm. 

“And go and have lunch in the park. It’s lovely there: 
green trees, fifty square metres of sky and even—you 
know what I saw yesterday, you’ll never guess—a spar¬ 
row! A real lively, energetic little fellow, you know. 
Probably one of ours—from Saratov!” 

At lunch Vasilyev kept on joking away and then asked 
a question; “Tell me, beautiful, you are a deserted wife, 
aren’t you?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna blushed, but with the skill of a 
Juggler he saved her from feeling hurt. 

“Now don’t l^e offended, as a matter of fact, I,” he 
poked himself in the chest, “1 am a deserted husband.” 
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Yevgenia Alexeyevna smiled in spile of lierself; h<' 
supported lier smil<' loo. 

“Yon and I are friends in need. And, after all, we 
didn’t deserve it, dnl we? Yon’re iK'autiful and I’m hand¬ 
some; what, the hell, tln'y’re after, I don’t know. What 
a finicky lot people are, it’s enough to drive a man to 
suicide.’’ 

Afterwards they wandered through the park, ate ice¬ 
cream in a cafe, and in the evening found themselves at 
a football match. They watched and cheered. 

“Marvellous thing, this football,” bawled Dmitri Dmi¬ 
trievich. “Specially for mental development! Well, 1 se<‘ 
they are going to s])end all their time chasing that ball 
round.... What about .swking some other thrilling sensa¬ 
tions? I low’ about the cinema?” 

And a minute later he made a decisive proposal: 

“No, let’s forget about the cinema. It’s hot there and 
it’s made me w'ant some tea. Let’s go to your place and 
drink lea.” 

Thus their love b<‘gan. Yevgenia Alexeyevna did not 
resist love because love is a good thing, and with Vasilyev 
everything was gay and simple, as if it could not be 
otherwise. 

But three days later Vasilyev was due to leave. When 
they said good-bye he held her shoulders and said: “You’re 
a lovely woman, Yevgenia Alexeyevna, you’re wmnderful, 
but I won’t marry you....” 

“Oh, no....” 

“I’m afraid to marry. You have two children, a family, 
and probably even without the children I wouldn’t make 
much of a husband. I’m scared, just scared. It’s very sad, 
you know, when your wife deserts you. Surprisingly 
unpleasant! Brr! And ever since then I have been afraid. 
Scared out of my life. I want to be on my own, it’s not 
half so dangerous. But if you need any help o.ne of the.se 
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<l;iys, (o siK.'k M)nit‘oiK’ on llie jaw or sonielliing liko 
that - rm at your s<-'rvicc.” 

He left, and when Yevgenia Alexeyevna had recovered 
from this unexpected tornado of love, she felt sadly that 
she had really come to a dead end in life. 

The days passed. The figure of Dmitri Dmitrievich 
made a jdace for it.self in Iut soul and stayed there. No, 
it had not been an accidental llippant transgression. 
Dmitri Dmitrievich was a clear, altraciive person, and that 
was why she felt so much regret, for she understood that 
Dmitri Dmitrievich had been frighleiied by the two children 
and the complications of a new family. She wanted to say 
to him tenderly; “There's no need to be afraid of mv 
children, dear, they are wonderful, kind little creatiires- 
they will generously return your fatherly alTection.” 

She now rememlK^red her children in an angiiisli of 
tenderness. In the future only they would be by her sid<‘, 
and the capricious charm of Dmitri Dmitrievich might be 
only a figment of her imagination. What was he? A cliance 
fancy, a mom<-ntary Ix'am of wdnter sunlight? The 
children ... why, they w'ere the future. They alone! 

She received a letter from Igor. The neat lines in 
schoolboy handwriting brought anxiety. Igor w'rote: 

“iMununy, we are living here with Grandad and 
Grandma. We miss you very much. It's belter at home. 
Grandad keeps on talking to us and Grandma doesn’t 
talk much. There is no river here and no steamers. There 
aren’t any apples either, only cherries. We aren’t allowed 
to climb the trees, and Grandma gives us some cherries 
and .sells the rest at the market. I akso went to the market, 
only not to sell cherries but to look at the people, to see 
w'hat they were like. Yesterday Daddy came and went 
awv'iy again. Thousands of kisses. 

“Your loving son, 

"Igor Zhukov." 
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Wvi^vnia Alox<'ycvria lliouylit ovtjr llic Idler. Only one 
line spoke plainly: “Jl’s IwUer at home.'’ Grandma was 
probably not very aib'clionate with the children. She 
grudged them che.rries. And wdiy had their father been 
there? What did he want? 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s anxiety had not been thorough¬ 
ly aroused before a second letter arrived. 

“Mummy, dearest. We can't bear it any longer. Take 
us away from here. There are still no apples and they 
give us only a few cherries, they’re very mean. Mummj', 
come and fetch us soon, come at once, we can’t bear it 
any longer. 

“Your loving son, 

"Igor Zhukov." 

At first Yevgenia Alexeyevna lost her head. What 
should she do? Tell Zhukov? Go her.self? Send someone? 
Whom .sliould she send? Aha, yes, that guide. 

She ran to the telephone. I-'or the first time since their 
break she hear<i her husband’s voice on the wire. The 
voice was homely and familiar. But now' it .seemed com¬ 
placent, self-satisfied. The conversation ran like this: 

“.Nonsense! 1 was down there on a job. Everything’s 
wonderful.” 

“But the children don’t like living there!" 

“What about it? Children never know what they 
want!” 

“I don’t want to argue. Can you send (hat young 
man?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“What?” 

“I can’t send anybody. And I don’t want to.” 

“You don’t w'ant to?” 

“No, I don’t want to.” 

“All right. I’ll go myself. But you must help with 
the money.” 
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“No, lhauk you, I want no part in your ridiculous 
iiyslerics. And I warn you that 1 shall not send you money 
until September in any case.” 

Yevgenia Aleveyeviia was alxuit to say something mort' 
but the receiver clicked. 

Never before in her life had anyone kindled such hatred 
in iier. The dispatch of the children to liman had been 
merely an advantageous deal for Zhukov. How could this 
wretched fellow have deceived her? Why had she been so 
weak-minded as to fall for his proposal? How could she? 
But of course she herself had acted like a greedy beast, 
hindered by the children. Dmitri Dmitrievich? Well, what 
about him? He, too, was afraid of these poor children. 
They were in everyone’s way, everyone wanted to get rid 
of them, hide tiiem somewhere. 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna now acted with her anger at 
white heat. She managed to get three days’ leave. Then 
she sold a pair of velvet curtains and an old gold watch 
and sent a telegram to Igor. But what was most impor¬ 
tant, looking with angry eyes at the telephone on the table, 
she said to herself: 

“So you won’t pay. We shall see about that!” 

The next morning she handed in an application to the 
court. Official voices pronounced the word: “alimony.” 

That evening she left for Uman, strong emotions 
crowding upon her—sad, troubled love for her children, 
resentful tenderness towards Dmitri Dmitrievich and 
implacable hatred for Zhukov. 

She spent only the time lx:tween trains at the old 
Zhukovs’, finding there such an incandescent atmosphere 
of hostility and such open warfare that she could not stay 
an extra hour, the more so that her arrival considerably 
strengthened the children’s side. After the first overwhelm¬ 
ing embraces and tears the children left their mother and 
turned on the enemy. 
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Olya’s little face assumed an angry frown expressing 
only one thing: no mercy. She came into the room with a 
big stick and tried hard to smash everything with it— 
tables, chairs, window-sills; only the windows for some 
reason escaped her attention. The old people tried to take 
the stick away from her and hide it. When she lost her 
weapon Olya waved her little fist at her grandfather and, 
biting her lips, went in search of another stick, the same 
relentless expression on her face. Grandpa watched her 
with the wary eye of a reconnaissance scout. 

“A nice pair of children you’ve brought up, madam,” 
he said. “Do you call that a child? She’s a plague W'ind!” 

Igor looked at his grandfather with genuine scorn. 

“Plague wind yourself. What right have you got to 
give us the strap?” 

“Don’t climb the trees then!" 

“Misers!” continued Igor in disgust. “Money-grub¬ 
bers! Spongers! He’s Kashchei and .she’s Baba-Yaga!”* 

“Igor! How can you!” interjioscsl his mother. 

“Oho! He’s called me worse things than that. Tell your 
mother what you said!” 

“What did I say? Just listen to the yarn they told 
I'ather!” Igor began to mimic: “‘Your little dears are in 
Christ’s bosom here.’ Christ’s bosom! So he’s like Christ, 
is he? Ten cherries for dinner! In his bosom! And what 
did he say about you: ‘Your mother cried for your father!’ 
‘Cried,’ mind you!” 

Finding room somehow’ for the children and their 
in the crow’ded third-class carriage, Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna glanced back desperately as if she had just 
escaped from a house on fire. Even in the carriage Olya’s 
face still wore the same relentless expression, and now 
she took no interest in the w'indows or the cows. Igor 

• Koshchei and traditional figures of evil in Rus¬ 
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could not stop rcccumtiiifj various tilings tliat had l^con 
said and done. Yevgenia Alexeyevna looktHi at the children 
and wante(i to cry, not knowing whether it was from love 
or grief. 


Once again Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s heart was weighed 
down with care and loneliness. The loneliness she now 
ex{)erienced was of a new kind ami did not depend on 
people and alTairs. It dwelt ikn-p down in her inner self, 
nourished by anger and love. But anger left little room 
for love. Without reason or proof she convinced herself 
that Zhukov was a criminal, a menace to pef)ple and 
society, the lowest creature under the sun. To annoy, 
insult, kill or torment him could become the dream of 
her life. 

Thus it was with harsh gloating that she listened to 
Zhukov’s voice on the telephone after the court’s deerw 
ordering him to pay alimony of tw'o hundred and fifty 
rubles a month. 

“I might h'a\e expected anything from you but I ne\er 
expected such a low trick... 

“Oho!” 

"What? You’re nothing but a grasping female without 
the slightest concei)tion of anything noble.” 

“What did you say? Noble?” 

“Yes, noble. I left you a whole flat full of goods, a 
library, pictures, furniture... 

“You did that out of cowardice, because you’re a rotter 
and a worm... 

“And now you are rubbing my name and family in 
the dirt... 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s strength betrayed her. With all 
her might she seized the telephone receiver as if it were 
Zhukov’s throat, shook it and shouted hoarsely; 

“How can a man like you have a family, you low 
beast!” 
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The improcalions .she wuiild shout failed to satisfy her, 
hut slie eould not tliiid\ of an> others, more insulting. 
Even for herself tliis lone hatred became unbearable. She 
must talk to somelxKly about it, laying it on thick, kindle 
in other people the same hatred, make others call Zhukov 
a worm and a ;,scoundr<'l. She wanted people to despise 
Zhukov and to express their contempt with the same force 
as she. But she had no one to share her anger with, and 
she wondered in surpri.se: wh> can't people see how low 
Zhukov is, why do they talk to him, work, joke, shake 
hands with him? 

But people did not seem to notice Zhukov’s revolting 
character and did not treat him as Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
wishcHl. Only the children felt the full measure of her grief 
and ve.xalion, and she had long since ceased to stand on 
ceremony with them. \ ery often she would mention her 
husband in their presence, expressing herself contemptu¬ 
ously and making frev with insulting words. And it was 
with particular triumph that she told them of the court’s 
decree. 

“Your precious father imagines I net'd his charity—two 
hundred rubles! lie forgot he’s living under Soviet rule. 
Let him pay what the court says, and if he does not pay, 
he can go to jail!’’ 

The children would listen to such tirades in silence. 
Olya would frown and become angrily thoughtful. Igor’s 
face wore an ironic sneer. 

The children’s characters had changed since the trip 
to their grandfather’s. Yevgenia Alexeyevna noticed this, 
but her mind was not free enough to consider it. No sooner 
had she fixed her attention on one or another aspect of the 
children’s characters than she would be assailed by new 
worries and fits i>f anger. 

Even the expression of Igt)r’s face had changed. Be¬ 
fore, it had always been a picture of clear and simple trust¬ 
fulness, enhanced by the calm, cheerful sagacity of his 
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hazx'l N'ow ihis face more aiul iikh'c frequently wore 
an exprest.ion of sly distrust and sneering condemnation. 
He had learnt to look sideways and narrow his eyes, and 
his lips could now curl almost impercoptihly and seemed 
to Ik* permanently loaded with contempt. 

Their neighbours hold a party - the usual kind of fami¬ 
ly celebration anyone might hold. That evening sounds 
of the gramophone and dancing fcvt floated up fr<nn their 
flat. Igor was alrea<ly in bed. .Making his usual super¬ 
cilious face he said; “They’ve stok-n government money 
and now they’re dancing!’’ 

His mother was surprised. 

“How do you know they stole it?’’ 

“Of course, they did,’’ sai<l Igor with conU'inptuous 
certainty, “it’s ea.sy enough for them, isn’t it? You know 
wliere Kc^rotkov works? He’s manager of a shop. Just 
dipped into the till for it.’’ 

“You ought to be ashamed, Igor, making np such tales. 
Thoroughly ashamed of yourself" 

“They aren’t ashamed of stealing, why should 1 be 
ashamed?’’ said Igor just as confidently, looking at his 
mother as if he knew she had also stolen something, only 
he did not want to mention it. 

Late in the autumn Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s sister 
Nadezhda Alexeyevna Sokolova, who was visiting .Moscow 
for a few days, came to stay with her. She was a lot older 
than Yevgenia and more, heavily built. She breathed that 
pleasant reassuring peacefulmsis which is characteristic 
of happy mothers with large families. Yevgenia Alexe¬ 
yevna was glad to see her and ardently initiated her into 
all the details of her prolonged misfortune. They talked 
mostly alone in the be<lrooiri, but sometimes, at dinner, 
Yevgenia Alexeyevna could not restrain herself. 

In reply to her lamentations Nadezhda once said: 
“Give up complaining, do! What do you kc^ep moaning for? 
Get married again! You hH>k at them? At Igor? Why, Igor 
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needs a man more than you do. What will he grow up like, 
surrounded by women? Stop making faces, Igor. Look 
what a little tyrant your son is! He thinks his mother’s got 
nothing better to do than follow him around. Get married. 
Men treat strange children better than we. They’re more 
broad-minded. . ..” 

Igor said nothing to this, he only stared unblinkingly 
at his aunt. But when Xadezhda left, Igor did not 
spare her. 

“Anyone who likes com<;s here.... She lived with us 
for five days, all free--of course; it suited her nicely. At 
somebody else’s expen.se ... I should say .so!” 

"Igor, the way you talk is beginning to annoy me!” 

“Of course it annoys you! She’s beem feeding you up 
all the time about men: ‘Get married, get married’! And 
you’re just itching, aren’t you!” 

“Igor, stop it!” 

Yevgenia y\lexeycvna shouted this loudly and angrily, 
but Igor did not turn a hair. The same faint sneer ap¬ 
peared on his lips, and his eyes had a knowing unkind 
look in them. 

Bad rumours about Igor’s character were also forth¬ 
coming from school. Then the director invited Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna to pay him a visit. 

“Tell me, how does your boy come by such moods? I 
don’t imagine for a moment that it is your influence.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Quite a lot, a great deal, in fad. He does nothing but 
censure the teachers. He told one teacher to her face: 
‘You’re so beastly liecause you’re paid to be like that!’ And 
generally in the class he’s a centre ... well ... a centre 
of resistance.” 

While Yevgenia Alexeyevna was there the director 
called Igor in and said to him: “Igor, your mother’s here. 
In her presence give me your word that you will mend 
your conduct.” 
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Igor looked quickly at his mother and curle<l Ids lip 
insolently. Shifting from one foot to the other, he turned 
aside with a bored expression. 

"Well, why don’t you say something?” 

Igor lowered his eyes and again turned away. 

“Won't you say anything?" 

Igor choked with laughter—it welled up in him so sud¬ 
denly but, checking his laughter at once, he said vaguely: 

"1 won’t say anything.” 

The director looke<I at Igor for another .second or two 
and dismissed him. 

"Well, you may go.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna returned home in rlismay. She 
felt utterly defeated by this boyish embilteredness. Every¬ 
thing in her soul had for long Ikk-ti in disonler, as in an 
unkempt Ixedroom. But Igor was beginning tt) develop a 
complete character of his own, and Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna 
could neither imderstarul nor ev(‘n conceive its nature. 

Her life was sinking further and furtluT into irritating 
trivialities. At the office there were several iJicidents for 
which her nervous stale was largely to blame. The alimony 
from Zhukov came in irregularly and .she ha<l to make 
complaints against him. Zlmkov no longer telephoned, 
but rumours reached her about his life and affairs. His 
new wife had had a child, and Zhukov was putting forward 
a plea for a re<luction in the amount of alimony. 

In the spring he met Igor in the street, put him in his 
car, took him for a drive down the Leningrad Highway, 
and as a farewell present gave him his penknife with 
eleven gadgets on it. Igor returned from the outing in 
an elated frame of mind and kept waving his hands and 
talking excitedly about the new places he had seen, the 
jokes Daddy made, and about Daddy’s car. He fastened 
the penknife on a string to his trou.ser-pocket, spent the 
whole day opening and shutting it, and in the evening 
found a twig somewhere, which he w'ent on whittling until 
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he had ma<le a moss in ail llie rooms and finally out his 
finger, lint told no one about this and washed his finger 
for half an hour in the wash-basin. Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
noticed the lilood and exclaimed; “(jood heavens, Igor, 
what are you <loing? Throw that beastly knife of yours 
away!” 

Igor turned on her fiercely. 

‘‘What right have you to call it a lieastly knife? How 
dare you! You didn’t give it me? And now it's a ‘beastly 
kiiih''! Because Daddy gave it to me! Is that why you 
don’t like it?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna wept alone bec'ause even at home 
there was no one from whom she could expect sympathy. 
Olya did not declare war on her mother and was not rude 
to her, but she stopped obeying her and she could do this 
beautifully, without fear or caution. She, would absent 
herself for days on end either in the court-yard or at the 
neighbours’, return home in a filthy state, never say a 
w'ord about anything and take no interest in domestic 
matters. Sometimes she would slop in front of her mother, 
biting her lower lip, look at her with strange .severity and, 
just as aimlessly, turn and go away. She never heard out 
her mother’s admonitions to the end—no one had any 
authority over her. Even when her mother was changing 
her clothes for her, Olya would look aside, wrapped up 
in her own affairs. 

The days passed sadly, full of confusion and despair. 
Not even a flicker of the happiness which not so long ago 
had been hers remained in licr memory, and anyway what 
was the use of a memory that could not do without 
Zhukov? 

In the spring Yevgenia Alexeyevna began to think 
about death. She still had no clear idea of what might 
happen, but death had already ceased to seem terrible. 
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Letters occasionally arrived from Dmitri Dmitrievich, 
tender and at the same time evasive. In April he again 
came to Moscow on business. He took her hand in his and 
his eyes sw'med either to Ix^ asking for forgiveness or 
speaking of love. They left the office together. She quick¬ 
ened her .step, as if hoping that he would not keep up with 
her. He grasped her elbow and said in a stern serious 
voice; 

“Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna, you shouldn't be like this.” 

“How then?” She stopped and looked into his grey 
eyes. He answered her with a deep glance but said nothing. 
Raising his hat, he turned away down a side-street. 

May was an eventful month. 

In one of the adjoining flats a man beat his wdfe 
badly... . The man was a Journalist of some reputation 
and a recognized authority on certain specialized subjects. 
Everyone believed Gorokhov to l)e a good and talented man. 
His maltreated wife spent one night with the Korotkovs. 
Both the Korotkovs and the Zhukovs and others knew 
that Gorokliov treated his wife badly and that she was 
unable even to think of protesting. Everyone had grown 
used to the idea that this w'as the Gorokhovs’ affair, their 
style of family life, everyone told anecdotes about them 
and laughed, but on encountering Gorokhov never ex¬ 
pressed any doubt about his being a good and talent¬ 
ed man. 

When she learnt of this fresh scandal Yevgenia Ale¬ 
xeyevna paced about her room for a long time, silently 
admired the pattern of the table-cloth, then discovered a 
forgotten bottle of vinegar on the dining-room table and 
began a prolonged examination of the decorative white 
letters on the dark-blue background of the label. The 
edges of the label were yellow and covered wdth various 
words; she was fascinated by one: Mosregfoodinun. Some¬ 
thing like a spark of irony flickered in her eyes; it was 
not so easy to translate the abbreviation into normal 
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speech: Moscow regional ifxxl-industrial union? But per¬ 
haps that was not it, •‘food-industrial” did not sound quite 
right somehow. Her glance rested on the modest lal)el, 
and she wondered at its simplicity. 

Carefully placing the bottle on the table, she went out 
on to the landing and down the stairs and rang at the 
Korotkovs’ door. There she listened to the pitiful apathetic 
moaning of Gorokhov’s maltreated wife, looked at her 
with dry iriilamed <‘yes and went away, feeling neither 
dead nor alive. 

Mounting the staircase she inadvertently pushed on 
Gorokhov’s door. No one came to meet her. In the first 
room, on the bare dirty floor, sat a girl about four years 
old, toying with some tobacco boxes. In the second room, 
at a writing-table she caught sight of Gorokhov. He was 
a little fellow with a thin nose. He kxjked up at Yevgenia 
Alexeyevna in surjjrise and from habit smiled a welcome, 
but noticing something queer in her blazing eyes, he half 
raiseel himself from his seat. Yevgenia Alexeyevna leaned 
against the door and said wildly: 

“Listen to me, listen, you scoundrel: I’m going to 
write to the newspaper about you!” 

He looked at her, angry and confused, then he put his 
pen down on the desk and moved back the armchair with 
one hand. 

She rushed up to him. 

“I’ll write everything, you’ll see, you swine!” she 
shouted. 

It seemed to her that he was about to strike her. She 
dashed out of the room, but there was no fear in her, she 
was filled with anger and longing for revenge. In her own 
room she immediately opened the drawer of the desk and 
took out some paper. Igor w’as seated on the carpet, 
sorting out some sticks and measuring their length. On 
seeing his mother he abandoned his task and went up 
to her. 
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“Mummy, have you had the money?” 

“What money?” she asked. 

“From Father. Have you got Fatlier’s money?” 

Yevgenia Ale.Keyevna threw a surprised glance at her 
son. His lip was trembling. But Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna was 
still thinking of Gorokhov. 

“I have. What do you want?” 

“Fve got to buy a ‘(iou'^tructor’ set. It’s a game. I 
need it. It costs thirty rubles.” 

“All right. ... But what has Father’s money to do 
with it? All money’s the same." 

".\o, it’s not. Som('’s your money, and some’s 
mine!” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna looked at her son astounded. She 
could find nothing to say. 

“What are you looking at me for?” Igor scowled. 
“Daddy gives you the money for us. It’vS ours and I need 
to buy a ‘Constructor’ set.... Hand over!” 

Igor’s face was a ghastly combination of insolence, 
stupidity and shamelessness. Yevgenia Alexeyevna went 
pale and fell back in her chair, but noticing the sheet of 
paper lying in readine.=s ... understcMxl everything. Deep 
within her she suddenly felt calm. Without w'asting a 
single movement, her pale face expressing nothing, she 
look a packet of ten-ruble notes out of the desk and 
placed them on the glass top. Then she said to Igor, in¬ 
stilling in every word the thunder that had just passed 
through her soul; “Here’s the money, see it? Tell me, do 
you see it?” 

“I see it,” whispered Igor in fright, standing stock¬ 
still as though his feet were glued to the floor. 

“Look!” 

On the sheet of paper lying before her Yevgenia Ale¬ 
xeyevna wrote a few lines. 

“Listen to what I have written: 

“ ‘To Citizen Zhukov. 
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“ 'I rvtiirn tli<; nioiioy received from you. Do not i)olher 
to send moix'. Belter to starve than to accept money from 
such as you. Y.’ ” 

Williout taking Ikt eyes off her son, she scaled up the 
money and the note in an envelope. Igor’s face still wore 
its former scared e.\|)ression, but in bis eyes spark.s of 
lively interest had alreaxly awakened. 

"Ycai will take this packet to the pervson wlio aban¬ 
doned you and has now hriln-d you with an old penknife. 
Take it to him at his oflice. I’ndersland?” 

Igor nodded. 

“Take it and tiaml it to the porUT. .\'o talking to Fa . . . 
to Zhukov." 

Igor nodded again. The colour was already rising 
visibly in his cheeks, and he watched his mother as if a 
miracle were Ixdng jierformed. 

^■evgenia Alexeyevna remembered that there was 
something else to Ixj done.... 

"Ah yes! The editorial office is next door.... But 
perhaps I’ll senxl that by post.’’ 

"Why the newspaper? Also about .. . that. . . Zhuk—’’ 

“About Gorokhov. I am going to write about 
Gorokhov!” 

“Oh, Mummy! He kicked her, and beat her with a ruler! 
Will you write that?” 

She looked at Igor distrustfully’. Yevgenia Alexeyevna 
did not want to believe his sympathy. But Igor was look¬ 
ing seriously and ardently at her, straight in the eyes. 

“Well, go along,” she said with restraint. 

He ran out of the rexjm without putting his cap on. 
Yevgenia Alexeyevna went over to the window and saw 
how quickly he ran across the street, how in his hand 
gleamed the envelope in which she was casting off for 
ever the humiliation of her life. She opened the window. 
The sky was alive with movement: thunder clouds were 
gathering on the horizon. Their main forces loomed 
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threateningly, but in front billowed cheerful while scouts; 
thunder rumbled, still far away; the room was growing 
cooler. Yevgenia Alexeyevna sighed dec'ply and sat down 
to write a letter to the newspaper. She no longer felt any 
anger, only a cold, hard assurance. 

Igor returned hrdf an hour later. lie came in brisk and 
cheerful, stood in the doorway and called out; 

‘i’vc done everything. Mummy!” 

With a lU'w unaccustomed jo\-, his mother took him by 
the shoulders. He was about to lower his eyes but instead 
looked her in the face with a clear hazel gleam in his 
glance and said: ‘A'ou know what? I gave back the pen¬ 
knife too.” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s letter to the newspaper had 
great publicity and she suddenly became the. centre of 
popular attention. People came to see her. The telephone 
rang all day. She was not fully aware of what had hap¬ 
pened—she only realized that it was something important 
and decisive. Of this she was convinced when she spoke 
to Zhukov on the telephone. 

■'Look here, how am I to take your note?” 

Yevgenia Alexeyevna smiled into the receiver. 

‘Take it as a slap on the face!” 

Zhukov spluttered into the telephone, but she rang olT. 

She wanted to live and move among people. And 
people were now surrounding her with attention. Igor 
followed his mother al)out like a page, holding himself 
proudly. No one talked to them of their father, everybody 
was interested in Yevgenia Alexeyevna as author of the 
letter about Gorokhov. 

“They keep on about Gorokhov,” Igor told her, “but 
they don’t know anything about us, do they?” 

“No, Igor,” his mother replied. “But I would like you 
to help me again. Do something about Olya, please—she 
has got right out of hand.” 

Igor was not slow in doing something. Going over to 
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Ihe window, ho called Olya in from the yard and said to 
her: “Listen here, Comrade Olya! You’ve been fooling 
ahout long enough!’’ 

Olya made for th<' door. Igor barred her path. She 
glanced at iiim. 

“Well?” 

“You’ve got to obey Motlu-r.” 

“And if 1 don’t want to?” 

“Well, I’m your boss now. Understand?” 

Olya nodded and a-sko-^l; 

“Are you my boss?” 

“Come and see Mummy....” 

“And if I don’t want to?” 

“That won’t work,” smiled Igor. 

“Won’t it?” she looked at him slvlv. 

“No.” 

With the same e.xpre.-'sion of indilTerencc she used to 
wear when leaving her mother, Olya now movt'd in the 
opposite direction. Igor fell that she would m'ed a lot of 
attention. 

Her mother’s talk was of an instructional character. 
Olya listened inattentively, but by her mother’s side stood 
Igor, whovse silent figure proudly repre.sented the law. 

Life was interesting all round. Une.xpectedly one 
evening the flat was invaded by a stout fair-haired man. 

“Yevgenia Alexeyevna! You’ve roused such a rumpus 
with that Gorokhov. ... Everyone’s talking about you. 
I couldn’t keep away, 1 had to come.” 

“Dear Dmitri Dmitrievich, what a good thing you did,” 
Yevgenia Alexeyevna’s pleasure made her look prettier. 
“Let me introduce my cliildren to you.” 

“Aha,” Dmitri Dmitrievich smiled seriously. “This is 
Igor, isn’t it? Nice face. And this is Olya. She has a nice 
face too. Now% I’ve got something serious to talk to you 
about: the point is, you see, that 1 want to marry your 
mother.” 
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The fair-haired man fell silent and stood in the middle 
of the r(K)ni. l(x>kinfj qiicstioningly at the children. 

“Dmitri Dmitrievich,” said Yevgenia Alexeyevna con¬ 
fusedly, "you should have mentioned it to me first....” 

“You and 1 can always reach an agrtx'ment, but these 
are the ones who worry me,” said Dmitri Dmitrievich. 

"Heavens, what clieek!” 

“W'hat cheek!” Olya laughed .slowly. 

“Well, what do you think, Igor?” 

“But what kind of a man are you?” asked Igor. 

“Me? There’s a question! I’m a loyal, cheerful fellow. 
1 love your mother very much. And 1 like you. Only with 
children I'm .■'Ir-r-rict," he roared suddenly in a dt*ep bass. 

“Oh,” squeaked Olya joyfully. 

“See, she’s squealing already, and yvni haven’t even 
turned a hair. That’s iKH’aiise you are a man. Well, Igor, 
do you like me?” 

Unsmilingly Igor answered: 

“Yes, I like you. Only . .. you won’t leave us, will you?” 

"Don’t you leave me, my dears!” Dmitri Dmitrievich 
clasped his chest. “Don’t desert a complete orphan!” 

Olya burst out laughing. 

“An orphan!” 

“Comrades! What is this about! You’ve got to ask me, 
you know,” implored Yevgenia Ale.xeyevna. “Sup])ose 
I don’t want to.” 

This roused Igor’s indignation. 

“But how' queer you are. Mummy! He’s told us all 
about himself. You can’t treat people like that!” 

“That’s right,” said Dmitri Dmitrievich, backing him 
up, “people ought to be treated sensitively.” 

“There, you .see? Marry him, A'lummy. you arranged 
it all with him long ago. anyhow. I can tell by your eyes. 
0-oh, what an artful pair!” 

Dmitri Dmitrievich was beside himself with delight. 
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“Why, tlu*y'ro brilliant kids! y\nd I was fool enough 
to be scared!” 

The story of Yevgenia Alexeyevna is, of course, not 
the saddest of its kind. There are fallicrs wlio are capable 
not only of desertiny; their children but f>f robbing them 
as well, dragging away to their new abode niiicli of the 
straw from the family nest. 

The overwhelming majority of our fathers know how 
not to give way U> the impressions caused by their first 
family misunderstanding, are capable of scorning the 
magnetic attraction of new love and preserving un¬ 
tarnished their contract with their wife, without taking 
exception to such individual shorlcon\ings as they may 
find in her after marriage. Such fathers carry out their 
duty to tlieir children more peruetly and deserve our 
praise on that score too. 

But there still are “noble” and ignoble Don Juans, 
who, with disgusting weakness, pursue their love affairs 
into other people’s homes, scattering herds of semi-or¬ 
phans everywhere in their wake. Sometimes these people 
pose as adlierents of the cause of free love, sometimes they 
are ready to sliow' interest in their abandoned children, 
but at all times they are absolutely wortliless as people 
and have no claim on our indulgence at all. 

Injured and insulted mothers and children should at 
every opportunity transform the “chemicar’ figure of this 
kind of payer of alimony into a “mechanical” and simple 
naught. One sliould not allow tliese people to flirt with 
the. children they have abandoned. 

And in any case particular delicacy is to be recam- 
mended over the question of alimony, so that such money 
may not corrupt the family. 

Wholeness and unity of the family collective is an 
essential condition of gocxl upbringing. It is destroyed 
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not only by payers of alimony and “only princes,” but 
also by parents’ quarrels, the despotic cruelty of father"; 
and the frivolous weakness of mothers. 

He who wl.'^hes to brinjj up his children really well 
should pre.serve this unity. It is essential not only for 
the children, it is essential for the parents. 

What i.s to be done if there is only one child and for 
some reason you cannot have another? 

Very simple: take a strange child into your family, 
take a child from a children’s home, or an orphan who 
has lost his parents. Love him as your own, forget that 
it was not you who gave birth to him, and, above all, do 
not imagine that you have done him a great favour. It 
is he who has come to the aid of yonr “one-sided” family 
by saving it from a dangerous list. Be sure to do this, 
however difficult your material circumstances mav Ix^. 



Chai)ter Six 

W EKORE US lies a whole bevy ol problems—problems 
^ concorniiifif authority, discipline and freedom in the 
family collective. 

In the old days these problems were solved with the 
aid of the Fifth Commandment: “Honour thy father and 
thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

This commandment accurately reflected the relations 
within the family. The honouring of parents was indeed 
attended by the acquisition of positive blessings, that is, 
of course, if tlic parents themselves possessed such bless¬ 
ings. And if they did not possess them, then one had to 
fall back on the kingdom of heaven. In the kingdom of 
heaven the blessings were less tangible, but of better 
quality, tf need be, the Fifth Commandment allowed the 
acquisition of blessings of a different kind—minus bless¬ 
ings. At divinity lessons the priests would lay particular 
stress on a version which ran something like this; “Honour 
thy father and thy mother, and if you do not honour them 
we shall not answer for the consequences.” 

Consequences followed in the shape of a strap, a stick 
and other negative quantities. The priests would bring 
forward historical examples from which it was obvious 
that, in cases where parents or ciders were not honoured, 
the Lord was disinclined to mildness. For lack of respect 
towards his father, Ham paid very dearly at the expense 
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of his descendants, and the group of children who mocked 
the prophet Elisha were lorn to pim's by she-bears. When 
recounting such a vivid example of the Lord’s righteous¬ 
ness, the priests would conclude: “You sw, children, how 
the Lord punishes those who act disrespect fully towards 
their parents and elders." 

We, children, did see. Divine terrc^rism ilid not worry 
us very much: the Lord was, of course, capal)le of any¬ 
thing, but whether she-bears look such an active part in 
the performance—we had our doubts. Anyhow, since the 
prophet Elisha and other important personage> rarely 
crossed our path, we liad little reason to be' afraid of 
heavenly vengeance. But even on earth there were enough 
people anxious to settle scores with ns. .Ynd for us the 
Fifth Commandment, sanctifu'd by the Lord and his 
disciples, was, after all, a fact. 

Hence parental authority issued from the Lord's Com¬ 
mandment. 

In our modern family things are ililTereiit. There is no 
Fifth Commandment, and no one promises any blessings, 
either plus or minus. And if a father, r('\erling to the past, 
docs have recourse to the strap, then it is at any rate an 
ordinary strap without any grace tacked on to it, and the 
objects of the thrashing have lieard nothing of the ir¬ 
reverent Ham or of the slie-lx'ars authorized by the Lord. 

W'hat is authority? Many people stumble over this prob¬ 
lem, but are generally inclined to think that authority 
is a gift from nature. But .since everyone in the family 
needs authority, a considerable numbc'r of parents forgo 
real ‘‘natural’’ authority and employ subslilutes of their 
own concoction. These substitutes are often to be observed 
in our families. Their common characteristic is that they 
are concocted especially for educational ends. It is con¬ 
sidered that children need authority and, depending on 
various points of view about children, various substitutes 
are concocted. 
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Such parents’ main fault lies in a failure of perspective 
in educational matters. Authority made specially for 
children cannot exist. Such authority will always be a 
substitute and will always he useless. 

Authority mu.st be embodied in the parents tliemselves, 
irrespective of their relations to children, but authority is 
by no means a special talent. Its roots are always to be 
fiuind in one i)l<ic<': in tlie parents’ conduct, including all 
aspects of conduct - in other words, tlie whole lives of both 
father and motlier, their work, tliouglits, lial)its, feelings 
ami <'iid<'avours. 

A pattern for sucli conduet cannot he gi\en in short 
form, l)Ut what it amounts to is tliat parents tliemselves 
must live the full, conscious, mi>ral life of a citizen of the 
Soviet Land. And this means tliat in relation to cliildren 
tliey sliould stand on a certain plane, but a natural, 
luiman plane, and not a pedestal cr<ated especially for 
dealing with cliildren. 

Thus no problems of authority, freedom and discipline 
in the family collective can lie solved by any artilicially 
devised tricks or methods. The process of upbringing is 
a constant proce.ss, and its separate details find their 
solution in tlie general tone of the family, and general 
tone cannot Ih' invented and artificially maintained. 
General tone, dear jrarents, is created by your own lives 
and your own conduet. The most correct, reasonable, well 
thouglit-out methods of upbringing will be of no use if the 
general tone of your life is bad. And, on the contrary, only 
correct general tone will suggest to you both correct 
methods of training a child and, above all, correct forms 
of discipline, work, freedom, play and ... authorily. 

Father comes home from work at five o’clock. He is an 
electrician at a factory. Before he has finished pulling off 
his greasy, heavy, dust-covercnl boots, four-year-old 
Vasya is already squatting before his father’s bed. 
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whetjzing like an old man and peering into the dark space 
before him with troubled grey eyes. For some reason or 
other there is nothing under the bed. \'asya flies wor¬ 
riedly into the kitchen, then .stamps olT quickly into the 
dining-room and rouiul the big table, getting his feet 
tangled up in the lloor-runner. Half a minute later he 
return.s at a steady trot to his father, brandishing a pair 
of shoes and blowing out bis shining chubby cheeks. 
Father says: "Thanks, sonny, but put the runner straight.” 

One more journey at the same steady trot and order 
is restored in the room. 

"That’s right," says his father and goes off to the 
kitchen to have a wash. 

His son follows him, dragging along the heavy boots 
and staring intently at the floor-runner ahead. But it is 
all right, that obstacle is passed without misliaj). \'asya 
increases speed, catches up with his father and asks: 
“Did you bring the funnel? Did you bring the funnel for 
the steam-engine?” 

“Of course!” say.^ his father. "After dinner we’ll 
have a go.” 

Vasya has been lucky in life: he was born in post- 
revolutionary times; the father he happened to get is 
handsome—at any rate Vasya likes him very much: his 
eyes are the same as Vasya’s—grey, calm, with a .spark 
of humour in them; he has a serious mouth and a nice 
moustache, and it’s lovely to draw your finger over it be¬ 
cause every time you are surprised to find how soft and 
silky it is, but if you steer your finger even a tiny bit to 
one side it jumps like wire springs and seems fierce and 
prickly again. Vasya’s mother is beautiful too, more beau¬ 
tiful than other mothers. She has warm, tender cheeks 
and lips. Sometimes, as she looks at Vasya, she seems 
about to say something to him and her lips move just a 
little. And you cannot make out whether Mother smiled or 
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not. At such moments Vasya feels life is something very 
wonderful indeed! 

In the Nazarov family there is also Natasha, but she 
is only five months old. 

Putting on shoes in the morning is a most difficult job. 
Vasya has long Inx-n able to thread a lace through a hole, 
but when the lace has passed through all the holes, 
Vasya sees that something is not cpiite right. Vasya does 
it again and there you are it’s turned out right this time. 
Then Vasya looks affectionately at his shoe and .says to 
his mother; “Tie-wy!” 

If the. job has betm done properly his mother lies the 
knot, but if it is not right she say.s: “Not like that. Can't 
you do it?” 

Vasya shoots a surprised glance at the shoe and sud- 
<lenly s<'es that there really is something wrong. He 
purses his lip.s, looks angrily at the shoe and starts: work 
again. It does not occur to Vasya to a^giie with his 
mother—he docs not know how that is done. 

“Is that right? Tie-wy!” 

While his mother kneels down and makes the knot, 
Vasya looks shyly at the other shoe and picks out the first 
hole through which he will now thread the other lace. 

Vasya knows how to wash him.'^elf and knows how to 
clean his teeth, but these jobs, to(v, demand a mass of 
energy and concentrated attention. To start with, Vasya 
smears him.sclf all over with soap and tooth-powder right 
to the back of his n<'ck, then he begins to form a boat with 
his little awkward hands. He manages to make the boat 
and collect some water in it, but while he is bringing it 
up to his face his palms straighten out too .soon and the 
water splashes away over his chest and tummy. Vasya 
does not wash off the .soap and tooth-powder, he just 
smears it about with his wet palms. y\fter each such at¬ 
tempt Vasya examines his hands for some time and then 
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again lK>gins ic> build anotlier boat. With his wet palms he 
tries to rub all the parts that he suspects of being dirty. 

Mother comes up and, without wasting words, takes 
hold of Vasya's hands, tenderly but firmly bends his head 
over the wash-basin and unceremoniously giK's into action 
over every square inch of Vasya’s little face. Mother’s 
hands are warm, soft and sweet-smelling and they delight 
Vasya, but he continues to Ix' disturbed by the still un¬ 
mastered art of washing. There are many original ways 
out of this situation; one can l)e naughty and protest man- 
fashion: “I’ll do it myself!” One can also pa.ss over the 
event in silence, but best of all is to laugh, slip out of 
Mother’s grip and sparkle cheerfully at her with wet eyes. 
In the Nazarov family the last method is the most applic¬ 
able, because they are cheerful people, .\fter all, naugh¬ 
tiness docs not come from God eilher, but is learne<l by 
everyday e.xperience. 

When he has had his laugh, Vasya begins to wash his 
tooth-brusli. That is the nicest job of all: you just pour 
water over the brush, rub its bristles a bit and it comes 
clean by itself. 

Over a grey cloth in the corner of the dining-room 
extends Vasya's toy kingdom. While \'asya is putting on 
his shoes, washing himself and having breakfast, the toy 
kingdom is a model of peace ami or<ler. The trains, steam¬ 
boats and motor-cars stand by the wall, all facing in the 
same dinxtion. When Vasya happens to run past them on 
a job, he stops for a moment to check the discijiline in his 
domain. During the night nothing has happened, no one 
has run away or offended his neighlxnir or made a mess. 
This is because painted wooden Vanka-V^stanka* havS 
stood all night at his post keeping watch. Vstanka has 


* Vunka-Vdanka- a doll with a woield in the base that keeps 
it always in a standing position. 
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broad cheeks and liiiffo eyes and a perpetual smile. Vslan- 
ka was appointed a lon{f time ago to guard the toy 
kingdom, and he carries out this duty faithfully. Once 
Vasya asked his father; “Can't he ever go to sleep?” 

But Father answered: “How can he sleep when he’s a 
watchman? If he’s a good watchman he ought to keep 
watch and not to go to sleep. Otherwise, somebody might 
drive one of the cars away.” 

Vasya then looked apprehensively at the car and 
gratefully at the watchman and ever since then he has 
always placed Vstanka at his post when he himself goes 
to t)ed. 

But at present Vasya is not .so concerned for the cars 
as for a pr<‘cious cidlection of articles packed in a wood¬ 
en box. All these, articles are ear-marked for the construc¬ 
tion of the main building in the toy kingdom. Hero there 
are many wooden bricks and beams, silver paper for 
covering the roof, a few squares of celluloid for the 
windows, and a lovely little nut and bolt, tlie purpo.se of 
which has not yet bwn decided. Apart from this, there 
are various pieces of wire, washers, hooks, pipes, as well 
as several window-frames cut out of cardboard with 
.Mother’s helji. 

Today Va^ya■s plan is to transfer tlie building ma¬ 
terials to the construction site to the opposite corner of 
the r(x>m. Yesterday evening he was worried about the 
lack of transport. Couldn’t a ship be u.sed? But his father 
.settled that question. 

“A ship needs a river. Don’t you remember last 
summer?” 

Vasya remembers .something oi the kind; as a matter 
of fact, ships do usually sail on rivers. Vasya had a sud¬ 
den idea of making a river in the room, but he only sighed 
—Mummy would not allow that on any account. Not so 
long ago she had taken a very unfavourable attitude 
towards the plan of building a dock for the steamer. It 
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was she gave Vasya llie tin, but when he filled it with 
water she disapproved. 

“Your dock is leaking. Look what a mess you’ve 
made!” 

Now the tin is full of sand and is going to be a park. 
Daddy lias already brought in a whole branch of pine for 
the young trees. 

Vasya hurries over his breakfast; he has so much w'O’rk 
and worry that there is no time to drink a cup of coffee, 
and his eyes keep wandering towards the toy kingdom. 

“Are you going to build the house today?” asks Mother. 

“No! I’ll be travelling! I’m going to carl the stuff! 
Over there!” 

Vasya points out the construction site and adds: “But 
I won’t make a mess, don’t worry!” 

As a matter of fact. Mother is not so worried as 
Vasya hini.self— building is a very dirty job. 

“Well, if you make a mess, you’ll have to clear it up,” 
says Mother. 

This une.xpectcd turn of events fills Vasya with energy. 
Forgetting about breakfast, he begins to slip down from 
his chair. 

"Vasya, what are you after? Drink up your coffee. 
You mustn’t leave your cup half empty!” 

She is right there. Va.sya enijities the cup in hasty 
gulps. His mother watches him and smiles. 

“Are you so short of tiiw? Where are you off to in 
such a hurry?” 

“I must hurry," mumbles Vasya. 

Already he is in the toy kingdom. The first thing he 
does is to relkwe Vanka-Vstanka. 

“Your watchman is on his feet day and night,” his 
mother told him once. “That w'on’t do at all. He must 
have a rest too. You go to sleep every night, you know.” 

To be sure, how could Vasya have forgotten about the 
protection of labour? But this omission was a long time 
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ago. Now Vasya stuffs Vstanka into an old cardboard 
house and pushes his head down under some building 
materials. Vstanka makes a fuss and gets out of hand, but 
what if he does, discipline comes first! And on days-off, 
when Father is at home, Vstanka languishes for a whole 
twenty-four hours in the cardboard house, while his post 
is taken over by a little china fellow in a pink Tyrol hat. 
This lad, although he is Mummy's pre.sent, is a bad work¬ 
er—keeps on falling over. Father was right when he 
called him a loafer: “That one in the hat, you can see 
he's a loafer!’’ 

Because of this Vasya doe.s not like him and tries to 
<lo without 10 “^ services. 

The first job Vasya ever did for the community was 
bringing fatlivr’s boots and sIkk's. Vasya’s parents give 
him other jobs t<x>: fetching the matches, putting the 
chairs in place, straightening the table-cloth, picking up 
papers, but these are occasional jobs, w'hile the boots and 
shoes are permanent work- a duty that must not be 
neglected. 

Only once, when a catastrophe occurred in the toy 
kingdom and tlie funiK'l came off tlie steam-engine, Vasya 
met his father with the wrecked engine in liis hands 
and was so up.set that he forgot all about Daddy’s 
shoes. Father examined the engine, shook his head, 
clucked his tongue and got right to the bottom of Vasya’s 
grief. 

“Capital repair,” he said. 

These words dismayed Vasya even more. He followed 
his father into the l>edroom, where he stood sadly peering 
into the engine as it lay on its side on the bed. But sud¬ 
denly he was struck by the unusual silence in the room, 
and at that moment lie heard his father’s voice saying 
wryly: “So the engine’s lost its funnel and I’ve lost my 
shoes.” 
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Vasya kwkcvl at Daddy’s ftx^t, blustied, and instantly 
forgot all about the engine. He dashed into the kitchen 
and soon the situation was restored. Daddy, smiling ra¬ 
ther an unusual smile, looked at Vasya. Vasya carried the 
boots into the kitchen, and not a thought of the engine en¬ 
tered his head until his father said; “I’ll bring you another 
funnel. A strong one this time!” 

When Vasya was si.x years old. his father gave him a 
big box, full of little bricks, iK'ams, blocks, girders and 
otlier constructional materials. The.se were for building 
real palaces. .And in the box there was also a b(X)k with 
drawings of the palaces which should be built. Out of 
respect for his father and the trouble he had taken, Vasya 
bestowed great attention on the box. Conscientiously he 
examined each drawing and patiently, with much pursing 
of lips, picked out the right pim-s according to the plan. 
His father noticed .sonudhing unusual and asked: 

“Don’t you like it?” 

Vasya did not want to say that he did not like the 
work, but he could not say anything else, lie frowned in 
silence over the building. 

“Don't frown, tell me if you don’t like it,” said his 
father. 

Vasya looked at his father, then at the building again. 

“There’s such a lot of houses,” he answered. “You 
build one Iioum', then you pul! it down, then you build 
another one and you j)ull that down, and there is nothing 
left.... So you go on building and building ... until you 
get a headache....” 

His father burst out laughing. 

“Ah! You’re right there! You keep t)n building and 
building and you’ve got nothing to show for it. That’s not 
construction, it’s destruction, sabotage ” 

Vasya stopped building and looked quickly at his 
father. 
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“Sabotage? What’s that?’’ 

“Well, it’s like your trouble.your work is sabotaged. 

There are some swine....’’ 

“Swine?” repeated Vasya. 

“Yes, swine,” insi.sted his father, “they build like that 

purpose, and then, do what you like, you might just 
as well burn it or pull it down, it’s no use.” 

Vasya turned to the drawings. 

“You can build another one, one like this, or one 
like that....” 

Taking the model to pieces, Vasya decided to begin 
a new, more difficult one, so as to give his father at least 
some pleasure. 

Saying nothing, his father watched him complete 
his work. 

“You’ve not made a bad job of that. But it’s just built 
on air, isn’t it? Give it a push and down it gcx’s. ...” 

With a laugh Vasya brandished his arm and knocked 
the building down. The wonderful palace was reduced to 
a pile of neat fragments on the floor. 

“What did you do that for?” 

“It’s got to be kncxrked down anyway, because there’s 
another one to. ..” 

“There you are, you .sec, you’ve got nothing to show 
for your pains.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Vasya, spreading out his arms. 

“That won’t do.” 

“No,” agreed V'asya, looking with ruthless indifference 
at the scattered fragments. 

“Half a mo.” Mis father smiled and went over to his 
tool-box. He came back with real treasure in his hands. 
In the wfxxlen box lay the nails, tacks, screws, bolts, 
lengtlis of wire, steel and copper plates and other odds 
and ends that are part of life for every self-respecting 
metal-worker. Separately in Father’s hand lay some little 
rods, which jumped up and down when you touched them. 
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“We’ll leave these houses of yours,” said Father, “let’s 
build something strong. But what shall it be?” 

“Let’s build a bridge. Only, there’s no river.” 

“No river? Well, we’ll have to make one then.” 

“Can that be done?” 

“It used not to he. but it is now. The Bol.shcviks did 
it. Thev brought the \'olga right as far as ,^\oscow.” 

“What Wilga?” 

“The River Volga. Wherc’d it used lo flow? Ever so far 
away! But they set to and made it How over dry land.” 

“And then what?” asked Vasya, not taking his eyes off 
his father. 

“Came like a lamb,” replied his father, spreading out 
his odds and ends on the floor. 

“Let’s make a Volga ourselves. .. 

“That’s what 1 was thinking.” 

“And then we’ll build a bridge.” 

But suddenly remembering what had happened last 
time he brought up the question of a river, Vasya looked 
dejected. Squatting in front of his father’s box, he began 
to feel that all these obstacles wore getting the belter 
of him. 

“Wc can’t build a river, Daddy, Mummy won’t let us.” 

Father raised his brows attentively and also scpiatled 
down on his heels. 

“Mummy? Yes, that’s a serious matter.” 

Vasya looked up at his father liopefully: suppo,se Daddy 
suddenly found a means of combating Mummy. But 
Father returned his glance uncertainly; Vasya elucidated 
the situation: “She’ll say: you’ll spill the water.” 

“She will. That’s the point, she’s sure to say so. And 
we are sure to spill the water!” 

Vasy'a smiled at his father’s simplicity: “What were 
you thinking of then? About making a river and it 
being dry?” 

“Now you listen to me, son. How does a river flow? 
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It only flows in one place, and all round it’s dry. There 
must be banks. And then, think of it, if you just put a river 
on the flo<jr, it’ll all go through to downstairs. The people 
living there will want to know what’s happening up here. 
Where’s that coming from?—they’ll say. And it will be 
our river that’s doing it.” 

“And didn’t any water come into Moscow?” 

“Why should it come into Moscow?” 

“When they brought up this ... \’olga?” 

“Well, sonny, there they did thing.s properly, they 
made banks.” 

“What of?” 

“They found a way of doing it. Out of stone. Out of 
concrete.” 

“Daddy, listen! Listen! We’ll do that too ... let’s 
make banks!” 

And so \’asya Nazarov’s great construction project 
was born. The project turned out to be complicated and 
demanded much preliminary work. Its immediate result 
was the complete abandoning of constructional work on 
temporary palaces. Father and Vasya decided not to 
build any more palaces because of their complete lack of 
practical value. Instead tliey resolved to use the contents 
of the box on building a bridge. But what was to be done 
with the book of drawings? Vasya had lost interest in it 
and Daddy also treated it with some scorn: “What’s the 
use of the thing? Pity to throw it away though. Give it to 
one of the kids.” 

“What will he do with it?” 

“Oh, he’ll have a look at it_” 

Vasya did not think much of this proposal, but the 
following morning, when he went out into the yard, he 
took the book with him. 

The yard was not like a town yard, surrounded by 
brick walls. It was a large s<|uare, with plenty of sky above 
it. On one side stood a long two-storied building with a 
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full half-dozen wooden porches giving out on to the court¬ 
yard. All the other sides were bi>rdered by a low wooden 
fence, beyond which, as far as the horizon, stretched an 
undulating sandy district, known in our parts as tlie 
"kuchuguri,” a land of freedom and mystery very at¬ 
tractive to boys. Only beyond the house and the massive 
gates nearby did the first street of the town begin. 

This house was the home of workers and employtvs 
from the carriage-building works—solul, respectable folk, 
with big families. And the yard was always swarming 
with youngsters. V'asya had only just begun to get to know 
yard society. Of the few relationships he had formed last 
summer he rememljercd very little, and that winter Vasya 
had hardly visited the yard once, having caught measles. 

At present V'asya's circle of acquaintances was made 
up almost entirely of bo\s. There were some girls in the 
court-yard too, but, being five or six years older than 
Vasya, they treated him rather aloofiy. They were the 
age when girls develop a proud habit of walking along 
together, singing, which makes them very inaccessible. As 
for the youngsters of two and three, needless to say, they 
were no company for Vasya. 

The book of drawings at once aroused general inter¬ 
est. Mitya Kuiuiyltin, a lad of X’asya's age, saw the hook 
and shouted: “Wliere did the album come from? Where’d 
you get it?” 

“It’s mine,” replied Vasya. 

■‘Where’d you get it?” 

“I didn’t get it anywhere. Daddy bought it.” 

“He bought it for you, did he?” 

V'^asya did not like Mitya becau.se he was too frisky 
and had too much cheek. His bright little eyes never tired 
of peeping and peering into ev'erything, and this embar- 
ra.ssed Vasya. 

“Did he buy it for you? Was it for you?” 

Vasya put the book Ixihind his back. 
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“Yes, he did.” 

“Well, show us. Come on, show us!" , 

Va.sya did not want to do any showing. He was not 
w'orried about the book, but he felt a desire to resist 
Mitya’s .strong prcs.surc. Mitya, however, could hardly 
stand still and was already trying to get at the book from 
behind. 

“You’re too mean to show it, are you?” 

Although ho was w'eaker and smaller than Vasya, 
-Mitya w’as on the point of attacking lo get the book, but 
at that moment his shouts drew the attention of Lyovik. 

l.yovik belonged to the older generation and was in 
ttie first class of School No. 34. Beaming cheerfully at 
the aggressive Mitya, he .shouted from a distance; “Too 
much yelling and no lighting! Bash him!” 

“What’s he keeping it for! The dog in the manger! He 
won’t show anyone!” 

Mitya thrust his bare shoulder, covered only with boy’.s 
braces, contemptuously tow’ards Vasya. 

“Come on, let’s have a kx)k!” With cheerful authority 
l.yovik stretched out his hand, and Vasya gave him 
the book. 

“I say!” exclaimed l.yovik joyfully. “You know what? 
I lost one just like this. I’ve got everything else, but the 
album’s gone. What a find! Come on, let's swop!” 

Vasya liad never swopped anything in his life, and 
now' he did not know how to answer Lyovik. However, it 
was clear that this was the lieginning of an interesting 
adventure. Vasya looked anxiously at Lyovik’s cheerful 
face as he glanced quickly through the book. 

“Fine! Let’s go over to my place....” 

“What for?” asked Vasya. 

“Why, you nut, you’ve got to see what you want to 
swop it for.” 

“I’ll come too,” said Mitya darkly, still looking rather 
aggressive. 
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“Come on then_You’ll be there as witness, see. There 

always has to be a witness when you swop things-” 

They went over to Lyovik’s porch. When they were 
already at the top of the steps Lyovik looked round. 

“Just don’t take any notice of my sister Lalya!” 

He pushed the big grey-painted door. In the passage 
a stench of damp vegetables and beet soup descended on 
them. When Lyovik shut the door behind him Vasya felt 
quite scared; the darkness combined with the smell 
was unpleasant. But another door opened and the boys 
could see the kitchen. There was not much to see, for 
the place was full of steam and before their eyes hung 
some kind of white, pink and blue cloths—probably 
sheets and blankets. Two of these cloths parted, reveal¬ 
ing a rosy face with high ciieek-bones and beautiful 
eyes. 

“Lyovik, is that jou bringing in those boys again? 
Look here, Varka, say what yoti like, but I’m going to give 
them what for!” 

From behind the washing a woman’s voice answered 
faintly: “Why do you lose your temper so, l.alya? What 
harm will they do you?” 

Lalya fixed an angry glance on the boys and, without 
changing her expres.sion, said very quickly: “What harm 
will they do? They trample over everywhere, their feet are 
dirty, their heads are dirty, and there’s sand falling out 
of them....” 

She poked her finger into Mitya’s shaggy head, then 
raised it to her eyes; “Oho! The sparrows have been 
nesting here, I should think! And where does that one 
come from. Just look what eyes he’s got!” 

Although the girl w’as only about fifteen, the impres¬ 
sion she made was terrifying, and Vasya took a step back. 
But Lyovik had already shut the passage door and was 
saying boldly to his comrades: “Don’t take any notice. 
Come on!” 
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The boys ducked under the washing and entered a 
room. The room was small and crowded with furniture, 
books, curtains and flowers. Only la little passage re¬ 
mained free, and here all three boys halted, one behind the 
other. Lyovik pushed his two visitors in the chest. 

“You sit down on the sofa, or there won’t be room 
to get by.” 

Vasya and Mitya collapsed on the sofa. The Nazarovs 
did not possess such a piece of furniture. It was nice to 
sit on, but the lack of space in the room scared Vasya. 
There were a lot of strange things here. The piano, several 
portraits in oval frames, yellow candlesticks, books and 
music made the room seem very rich and mysterious. In 
front of them, on a revolving stool sat Lyovik, spinning 
round and saying: “Swop you four key rings, or you can 
have a swallow’s nest if you like. Then, there’s a purse. 
Look, here’s a purse for you!” 

Lyovik jumped off the revolving stool, pulled out the 
drawer of a small desk and placed it on his knees. First 
of all a little green purse, fastened with a single press- 
bu'ton, was presented to Vasya. Lyovik pressed the button 
several times to arouse Vasya’s interest. But at that mo¬ 
ment Vasya noticed something more interesting than the 
purse. Along the whole length of the drawer lay a narrow 
tin box, three fingers wide, and black in colour. 

“Oh!” cried Vasya and pointed to the tin. 

“The tin?” asked Lyovik and stopped snapping the 
button of the purse. “Only ... oh well, that’s even better.” 

Mitya jumped up from the sofa and bent over the 
drawer. 

Vasya nodded at the tin: “That’s what I need.” He 
looked up at Lyovik with his big eyes, honest, calm grey 
eyes. And Lyovik looked at Vasya with a pair of ex¬ 
perienced and rather cunning brown ones. 

“So you’ll give me the album for the tin, is that so? Do 
you agree to that before the witness?” 
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Vasya nodded his head seriously at l.yovik. Lyovik 
took the tin out of the drawer and fingered it. 

“The tin’s yours.” 

Overjoyed at his luck, Vasya grasped the tin and 
peered inside. The boUoin was strong and there were no 
cracks showing tlial meant llie water would not leak 
through to downstairs. It would he a real, long river! 
And lie would make up the banks with sand. So high! And 
plant a forest on the hanks. The river would flow through 
the forest and then there would be a bridge. 

“W^ant to .see the swallow’s nest? I’ve got one here,” 
offered the host. “I’ll show you.” 

He went off to a third room; Vasya carefully placed 
the tin on the sofa and stood in the doorway. In the room 
there were Iwds, an aquarium and some crowded wooden 
shelves. I.yovik took down a swallow’s nest. 

“It’s not one of our swallows, it’s a Japanese one. 
See how it’s made?” 

\’asya cautiously tixik the dark flimsy ball, with a 
little opening in it, between his palms. 

"Want the swallow’s nest instead of the tin?” 

“But what’s it for?” 

“What do you mean ‘what’s it for’? It’s for a collection, 
stupid!” 

“What’s a collection?” 

“A colkiction! Well, you gel another one like this. Or 
a different kind. And then you have a collection.” 

“And have you got a collection?” 

“What’s it matter wliat I’ve got. You’ll have one. 
What’s the use of an empty tin!” 

But Vasya shook his head. 

“I need the tin, but I don’t need that.” 

Vasya rememlx'red the tin lovingly and turned to the 
sofa. But there was no tin there. He glanced round the 
room, looked at the lid of the piano, then at a pile of 
books. No tin. 
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“Wher'e is il?” lie called to I-yovik. 

“Who? The swallow?” asked Lyovik from the other 
room. 

“No, where’s the tin?” 

“But I’ve just !,?iven it to vou. 1 put it right in your 
hands!” 

Vasya lo<.)ked at the sofa in dismay. 

"It was lying hero.” 

Lyovik also looke<l at tlu' sofa, also glanced round the 
room, then pulled out the drawer. 

“Hold on! Where's Mitya? He must have stolen it!” 

"How?” 

“How? Why, just pinched it and done a hunk.” 

"Gone away?" 

“Done a hunk! Don’t you see? Mitya's not here!" 

\’asya sat down sadly on the sofa, then stood up again. 
He was very sorry about the tin. 

“Pinched it?” he asked Lyovik inechanically. 

"We swoiiped square." .sai<l Lyovik. pulling a face. “II 
was an honest swop. I put it in your hands, in front of 
a witness!” 

“What witness?” 

“In front of Mitya! That wa.-^ a witness for you! What 
a joke! I'ine witness!” 

Lyovik roared with laughter. 

"That was a witness! But what about you? He’s 
cleaned you out. We swoi)ped square!" 

In the doorw'ay stood Lalya, regarding her brother’s 
amu.sement questioningly with her dark slanting eyes. 
Suddenly she hurled her.self into the room. Vasya got up 
from the sofa in alarm. 

“What did you take my |)urs<' for?” 

Lyovik stopped laughing and moved pa.sl Vasya 
towards the door. 

“Did I take it?” 

“What’s it lying on the table for then?” 
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“Let it lie tliere! What’s it got to do with me!” 

Lalya tugged the drawer open, peered sharply inside 
and shouted: “Give it back! Give it back at once! Pig!” 

Lyovik was now at the door, ready for further retreat. 
Lalya ru.shed towards him and collided with Vasya, who 
had l^een standing there utterly confused and crushed by 
the torrent of events. Pushing him head over heels on to 
the sofa, she crashed at full speed into the door which 
Lyovik had closed smartly right in her face. A second 
d(X)r crashed to, then a tiiird, the front door. All three 
doors banged again as Lalya swept through ttiem in 
pursuit of her brother. At last, just as precipitately, she 
rushed back into the room, |nilled out the drawer again, 
rummaged in it noisily and burst loudly into tears, lean¬ 
ing on the table. V'asya continued to look at her in amaze¬ 
ment and alarm. It was beginning to dawn on him that 
Lalya’s sobbing had something to do with the tin that had 
just vanished before his eyes. He was about to say some¬ 
thing when Lalya, still crying, stepped hack and threw 
her slender body on the sofa beside him. Her shoulders 
trembled at Vasja's feet. Vasya’s eyes opened even wider; 
plunging his lists into the sofa, he, bent over the sob¬ 
bing girl. 

“What arc you crying for?” he asked clearly. “P’raps 
it’s about the tin?” 

Lalya’s sobs stopped abruptly, and she raised her head 
and glanced angrily at Vasya. Vasya looked at her too, 
noticing the tear-drops on the tips of her eye-lashes. 

“Is it the tin you are crying about?” he repeated, nod¬ 
ding encouragingly. 

“About the tin? Aha!” shouted Lalya. “Tell me 
where it is!” 

“Where it is?” asked Vasya, somewhat taken aback by 
the hatred in Lalya’s voice. 

Lalya jabbed him on the shoulder and shouted even 
louder: “Answer me! Answer me where it is! Why don’t 
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you speak?! "What have you done with it? What have you 
done with my pencil-case?” 

“Pencil-case?” 

Vasya did not quite understand. It occurred to him 
that something else might be involved, not the tin. But 
he had an honest desire to help this unhappy girl with the 
beautiful slanting eyes. 

“What did you say? Pencil-ca.se?” 

“All right, tin then! The tin! What have voii done 
with it?” 

Vasya pointed animatedly to the drawer. 

“The one that was lying there?” 

“Don’t try to fool me! Say what you've done with it!" 

Vasya sighed and embarked on his difficult story. 

“Lyovik said: give me your book and I’ll give you the 
purse. Then he said: have a ring, then he said: have a 
swallow's nest, only that was afterwards, he gave me the 
tin Ix'fore. A black one with a ... with a strong bottom. 
So I said: all right. y\nd he said: before the witness ... 
and put it in rny hands. So I.. 

“Ah, so it was you look it, was it?” 

Vasya did not have time to answer. He suddenly saw 
Lalya’s dark-brown eyes quiver, and at that moment his 
head struck the soft back of the sofa, and he felt a strange 
unpleasant burning sensation on his cheek. It slowly 
dawned on Vasya that Lalya had hit him. Vasya had 
never been hit in his life and did not know that it was 
insulting. But nevertheless tears bubbled into his eyes. He 
jumped out from the sofa, clapping his hand to his cheek. 

“Give it to me at once!” shouted Lalya rising to attack. 

By this time Vasya knew that she might hit him again, 
and he did not want this to happen, but his mind was 
really occupied by another thought: how is it she cannot 
understand that the box is not here. He hastened to explain 
to her how matters stood. 

“Well? Where is it?” 
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“But it’s not here! Not hero, you see!” 

“What do you mean ‘not liere’?*’ 

“Mitya took it.” 

“Mitya?” 

“Yes! He . .. pinched the tin.” Vasya was glad lie 
remembered this word— perhaps it would help Lalya to 
understand quicker. 

“Was it that ginger one? Did you give it to him? 
Tell me.” 

Lalya came towards him. Vasya looked round. His 
only retreat lay throiigli the narrow gap between the piano 
and the table, but he had no lime to use it. Lalya pushed 
him roughly towards the window, hit him painfully on the 
head and was again raising her arm. But unex])eotodly, 
both for her and for Va>ya, a little fist swept round in a 
hall circle and struck her sharp rosy chin. It was followed 
by another little fist, then the first came again. Frowning 
and baring his teeth, Vasya milled away in front of him, 
striking where he could and mis.sing most of the time. 
Lalya retreated a little, more from surprise than from the 
blows, but neithiiT lier face nor her stance spelled any good 
for her adversary. The battle would have gone hard for 
\^asya had not a thin, long-faced woman in glasses ap¬ 
peared in the doorway. 

“Lalya, what is going on here? Wliosi' l)i>y is that?” 

“How should I know who.se boy he is,” said Lalya, 
glancing roun<l. “Lyovik brought him in. TheyVe stolen 
my pencil-case! Jiwt look at him now!” 

Lalya’s brown eyes suddenly smiled for a second, but 
Vasya was more inlere.sted in the ohler woman’s altitude. 
Probably this was I.alya’s mother now they would both 
beat him together. 

“What, have you been fighting here? Really, Lalya!” 

“Let him return the tin! FII give him some more in a 
moment. Now then you!” 

Lalya came nearer. Vasya moved nearer the table. 
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Lalya’s eyos had grown kinder and ho felt calmer in the 
woman’s presence, hut he ha<l not forgotten his recent 
experience. 

“Lalya, stop frightening him! What a nice boy!” 

“You stop interfering, Varka!” sliouted Lalya. “N'ice 
boy! You think everybody is nice. Soft-hearted! Give me 
the tin, you!” 

But at this moment reinforcements arrived. In the 
doorway appeared a rather short man, plucking at his 
narrow black Ix'ard. 

“Grishka!” said the girl, growing more cheerful at 
once. “Look, she’s defending him! This kid got into the 
house, put my pencil-<’ase somewhere, and Varka defends 
him!” 

“Oh, Varka always defends everybody,” smiled the 
man. “But whose boy is he?" 

“Where do you come from? What's your name?” asked 
Lalya with a smile. 

Vasya hwked every one over steadily, then he said with 
serious politeness; “My name is Vasya Nazarov.” 

“Ah, .Nazarov!” cried the girl. She came up to him 
quite affectionately. 

“Vasya Nazarov? All right then. Now Ik? a sport and 
promise me you’ll find the tin. Understand?” 

Vasya understood very little: the meaning of “be a 
sport” was not clear, neither was it clear what “find” 
meant. 

“Mitya tiKik it,” he said confidently. 

“Really, it’s too much,” interrupted the woman whose 
name was V’arka. “She beat him.” 

“Lalya!” said the man reproachfully. 

“Oh, Grishka! That tone of voice gets on my nerves! 
You’re as bad as Varka!” 

Turning round, the girl tossed her head at Varka and 
quickly left the room. 
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“Go along, Vasya, and don’t think about the tin," 
said Varka, “go along!” 

Vasya looked into Varka’s face and liked it. Ignoring 
the grinning figure of Grishka, he went out on the steps. 

Lyovik was standing nearby, laughing. 

“Well? Did you catch it?” 

Vasya smiled awkwardly. He had not quite recovered 
from his terrible adventure and had not had time to con¬ 
sider events. As a matter of fact, he was interested only 
in separate aspects of his experience. He could not get 
the tin out of his head—it would have made such a lovely 
river! From the steps he was already scanning the court¬ 
yard for signs of Mitya. Apart from this he must also 
find out who Varka and Grishka were. And another ques¬ 
tion: where were Lyovik’s mummy and daddy? 

He went down the steps. 

“Lyovik, where’s your daddy?” 

“Dad? Didn’t you see him?” 

“No.” 

“But he went in. He’s got a beard....” 

“A beard? But that’s Grishka.” 

“Well, Grishka or Dad—it’s all the same.” 

“No, for Dad ... people say Father sometimes. Grishka 
won’t do.” 

“So you think just because he’s your father he hasn’t 
any name? What’s your dad called?” 

“Mine? Aha, you mean what Mummy calls him? Mum¬ 
my calls him ‘Fedya.’ ” 

“Well, your father is Fedya then, and ours is Grishka.” 

“Grishka? That’s what your Mummy calls him, is it?” 

“Coo, you are an ass! Mummy and everybody else. 
He’s Grishka and Mummy is Varka.” 

Vasya was still in the dark, but he did not feel like 
asking any more. Lyovik was already at the top of the 
steps, and Va.sya remembered that he, too, must go home. 

When he reached his own porch and opened the door 
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he bumped into his mother. She looked at him closely and 
did not go for water as she had intended, but came back 
into the flat. 

“Tell me, now. What’s the matter with you today?” 

Without hurrying or getting excited Vasya recounted 
his adventures. Only at one point words failed him, and 
here he relied more on mimicry and gestures. 

“What a look .=hc gave me! What a look!” 

“Well?” 

“And then, she hits me such a whack.... Right here.” 

“Well, then what?” 

“Ha! And here.... Then ... I was going to go. And 
she started again. And how I hit loo! And then Varka 
came!” 

“Who is this Varka?” 

“I dunno! Siie’s got glas.ses. And Grishka, hike you 
call Daddy Fedya, they call each other Gri.shka and Varka. 
And Varka said: good boy, go along.” 

“This is a serious matter, V’asya dear.” 

“It is.” assented Vasya, nodding at his mother and 
smiling. 

Then Father said: “There now! See what a job it is 
building the Volga! What are you going to do next?” 

Va.sya sat on his little mat by tlie toys, and thought. 
He realized that his father was being artful and did not 
want to help him in this difficult life. But, for Va.sya, 
Father w’as a model of wisdom and knowledge, and V'asya 
wanted to know his opinion. 

“But why don’t you tell me? I’m still little!” 

“You may be little, but you didn’t ask me when you 
went to swop, did you? Didn’t ask a thing.” 

“Lyovik said: let’s swop. So I went to have a look and 
saw the tin.” 

“Now look a bit further: you made your swop but 
where’s the tin?” 
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Vasya laujjlied ironically and made a gesture of de¬ 
spair. 

‘•f haven't got it. .V\itya ... pinched it.” 

" ‘Pinched it.’ What kind of a word is that? In our lan¬ 
guage people say ‘stole.’ ” 

“What language (kies Lyovik talk then?” 

“Goodness knows what language it is! Thieves talk 
like that.” 

“But that’s liow Lyovik talks.” 

“Don’t you go copying Lyovik. And his sister is study¬ 
ing at the art school, so that tin must be hers, for her 
paint-brushes. See how it is? His sister gave you a hid¬ 
ing, did she? W'ell, she was quite right....” 

“It was Lyovik’s and Mitya's fault.” 

“No, laddie, the boy to blame is Vasya Nazarov.” 

“Ila!” laughed V'asya. “But you’re wrong. Daddy, I’m 
not to blame at all.” 

“Vasya believed Lyovik, somebody he did not know, 
who was a complete stranger to him. Vasya did not tliink 
about anything, let himself Ik* caught napping and ac¬ 
cepted the tin, let himself lx; caught napping twice, with 
his mouth wide open. And then Mitya Kandybin turned up. 
And the tin vanished and Vasya got a hiding. Whose fault 
was it then?” 

The more Faiher talked the more Vasya blushed and 
realized that it was indeed his fault. He was mainly con¬ 
vinced of this not by the words but by the lone they were 
spoken in. Vasya sensed that his father was really dis¬ 
pleased with him, and that meant Va.sya really was to 
blame. Besides, the words were impc>rtant too. In the 
Nazarov family frequent use was made of the expression 
“to be caught napping.” The other day his father had 
related how an instructor of a group of turners, Mitya 
Kandybin’s father, had been “caught napping,” and how 
in this instance one hundred and thirty parts had “gone 
west”! Now Vasya recalled Father’s story word for word. 
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Me turned law^y with even deeper blushes, then glanced 
at his father timidly and gave a weak smile, looking 
sad and confused. Mis father was sitting on the cliair witli 
his elbows on his knees, laughing as he. looked at his son. 
He now scxmied particularly close and dear to Vasya his 
soft moustache stirred gently and Iiis e\es were so tender. 

Vasya did not manage to say anytliing. He suddenly 
remembered that there was nowhere to put the little tin- 
lacks his father had given him for building the bridge. 
They were just lying on the cloth in a heap. Leaning on 
his elbow, Vasya made a thorough examination of the 
scattered tin-tacks and said: 

“But there’s nowhere to pid the tacks.... Mummy 
promised to give me a box .. . and then forgot... 

“Come on. I’ll give you a box,’’ said his mother. 

V'asya ran off after his mother, and when he returned 
his father was already sitting in the hedroom, reading the 
newspaper and laughing heartily. 

“Marusya, come and look at Mns.-olini all bandaged 
up, the poor mutt! It’s after Guadalajara; he's had to be 
bandaged up....’’ 

Vasya has heard this strange long word “Mussolini” 
more than once, but he understood only that it was some¬ 
thing bad, .something his father did not like. At that mo¬ 
ment, however, he remembered Mitya Kandyhin. He must 
get that tin back from him. 

After breakfast Vasya was in a hurry to get into the 
yard. It was Daddy’s <lay-o(T. Daddy and .Mummy were 
ready to go shopping in the town. \'asya liked to accom¬ 
pany them, but today he was not going. They were taking 
Natasha with them, but Father said to Vasya: “You are 
busy today, aren’t you?” 

Va.sya made no reply. He had caught the hint in his 
father’s words—so Daddy knew everything anyway. 
Vasya’s mind was not ea.sy, for he had no definite plan of 
action. 
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They all left the flat together. At the gate Father gave 
Vasya the key to the front door. 

“You go for a walk. Don’t lose the key, and don’t swop 
it with anyone.” 

Vasya listened to this command .seriously and did noi 
even blush, for he knew the key really was something im¬ 
portant that must not be swopped. 

When he returned to the yard Vasya noticed a crowd 
of boys. There was a serious war brewing on the “kuchu- 
guri.” It had been talked of for some time and an explo¬ 
sion was imminent. Today it seemed the thunder-clouds 
must break. 

Vasya had been out on the “kuchuguri” several times 
with his father, but still did not know all the secrets of 
that wonderful region. 

The “kuchuguri” was a broad expanse of open country 
which, beginning from the last iiouses of the town, 
stretched ahead for about three kilometres, and on either 
side even further. The whole area was dotted with iiu- 
merotis sandy hills, which were quite high and sometimes 
shaped like real mountain ridges. In places they were- 
overgrown with bushes and elsewhere short stubbly grass 
grew on them. In the centre, of the “kuchuguri” stood a 
real mountain, which the boys called “Fly Adounlain” be- 
cau.se people on its summit looked no bigger than flies. 
Fly Mountain only seemed grand and .solid from a dis¬ 
tance. In reality it was a jumble of peaks and steep slopes 
covered with rippling sand. The.se were cleft by precipices 
and ravines, overgrown with bushes. All round Fly Aloun- 
tain, as far as the eye could .see, right to the hamlet of 
Korchagi, which was almost invisible under its thick 
mantle of green, were scattered smaller mountains with 
smaller precipices and ravines. 

Vasya had seen some boys slide fearlessly right down 
to the very bottom of the steep slopes, rolling over and 
over, raising clouds of du.st and leaving clearly visible 
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tracks behind them on the smooth surface. It must be a 
great pleasure to roll down such a slope, he thought, and 
then to stand triumphantly at the bottom of the ravine, 
looking up towards the summit and gradually shaking the 
sand out of your clothes, nose and ears. In his father’s 
presence Vasya hesitated to undertake such a swoop into 
the abyss, but he dreamed secretly of doing so. 

However, at present the “kuchuguri” were no longer 
available for such peaceful amusements. The area was 
poisoned with the seeds of war. Vasya had as yet not taken 
part in the collective operations of the young forces in the 
locality, but he had already reached “calling-up age” and 
military matters were of interest to him. For several days 
now hot debates had been going on among the boys con¬ 
cerning the tense situation in the “kuchuguri.” Tomorrow, 
if not today, war was sure to break out. The yard’s ac¬ 
knowledged commander-in-chief was Seryozha Skalkov- 
•sky, a fifth-class boy, the son of a works inspector at the 
factory. Old man Skalkovsky kept his large family on a 
short rein, but he was a cheery, talkative man with much 
derisive humour in him. He had the Order of the Red 
Banner and could remember a lot about partisan times, 
but never boasted of hi's successes in that field and, on 
the contrary, liked discussing military techniique and or¬ 
ganization. For this reason Seryozha Skalkovsky was 
also an opponent of the disorderly scuffles taking place on 
the “kuchuguri,” and demanded order. 

The enemy was encamped in a big three-storied house 
near the area in question, half a kilometre distant from 
Vasya’s yard. The boys of this house had long ago made 
themselves masters of their side of the “kuchuguri” and 
were now even turning their eyes in the direction of Fly 
Mountain. It was in the ravines of this mountain that 
the first clashes had taken place. To begin with they were 
individual encounters, then groups became involved. In 
one of the recent clashes a whole detachment under the 
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command of Seryozha Skalkovsky himself had been hurled 
down by the enemy to the bottom of one of the precipices, 
and the victors had marched home along the mountain 
ridges, singing triumphantly. But yesterday evening 
Seryozha had succeedecl in wiping out this disgrace: just 
before sunset, in the “eastern sector,” he had fallen upon 
a body of the enemy. A battle took place and the enemy 
retreated, but the real importance of the victory lay in the 
fact that an unfinished map of the whole territory had 
been seized from one of the pri.soners. This was clear proof 
of the enemy’s aggressive intentions. Vasya appeared in 
the yard jusl as Seryozha was saying: “You see, they are 
already making maps. .And here we are without any plan 
at all. And look, they’ve drawn in our house and written 
over it: ‘Blue Headquarters.’ ” 

“Oho!” called out someone, "according to them we are 
Blues, are we?” 

“Yes, Blues!” 

“And they are Reds?” 

“That's what it comes to.” 

“And they pul it down like that on their map,” shouted 
another voice. 

“VV’ho gave them the right to do it?” 

“Reds! I like that!” 

‘■.\ow we’ve got the map we can alter it!” 

Indignation rose as the assembled company examined 
the map. Vasya also squeezed his way up to the offending 
object, and, although he could not yet read, he saw clearly 
that the yard had suffered an insult; and as for being called 
Reds, he had no doubts whatever that only Seryozha’s 
warriors were worthy of that honour. 

V'asya listened .seriously, looked now at one face, now 
at another, and suddenly noticed on the other side of the 
crowd the sharp little eyes of Mitya Kandybin. The fire 
of war in Vasya’s soul died down abruptly and in its 
stead rose the problem of the tin. Skirting the crowd, he 
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grasped Mitya by the elbow. Mitya looked round and 
dodged rapidly aside. 

"Mitya, did you take that tin yesterday?” 

“Yes, I <lid. What of it? What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Although Mitya put on a bold fnuit, lie moved back 
and was otiviou.sly ready to run away. Such beliaviour 
came as a terrible surprise to Vasya. Me look a pace for¬ 
ward and said steadily; “Well, give it back!” 

“Ooh, you’ve got a nerve,” and Mitya pulled a scorn¬ 
ful face. “Give it back! Ycni've got a nerve, you have!" 

“So you won’t give it back? You stole it and now you 
won’t give it back? Is that it?” 

V'asya said this loud and e.xcitedly, with some anger. 

In reply Mitya made a horrid ugly face. What happened 
next no one could say, not oven Vasya him.self. Anyhow, 
the council of war was forced to adjourn its discussion 
of strategic questions, the attention of its members being 
diverted by a curious sight. On the ground lay Mitya, face 
downwards, and astride his shoulders sat Vasya, who 
was asking; “Will you give it back? Come on, will you 
give it back?” 

To thiis question Mitya would make no reply and kept 
trying to regain his frcc'dom. His face was smudged with 
sand, and as it kept twisting rapidly from side to side 
Vasya kept trying to look on the corresponding side and 
ask: “Come on, will you give it back?” 

The council of war roared with laughter. The funniest 
thing was that in Vasya’s faev there was no sign of anger 
or hostility. His big eyes expressed only interest in wdiether 
Mitya would give the tin back or not. He asked his ques¬ 
tion without lany threat, just as lan c^rdinary practical ques¬ 
tion. At the same time Vasya occasionally squashed his 
adversary inlo the earth and pushed his head down a little. 

In the end the general attention and laughter caused 
Vasya to look up. Seryozha Skalkovsky took him by the 



shoulders and raised him gently to his feet. Vasya smiled 
and said to Seryozha; “Fvc squashed him and squashed 
him, but he won’t say anything.” 

“’What were you squashing him for?” 

“He look my tin.” 

“What tin?” 

“A big one ... a big tin-” 

Mitya stood by, wiping his face with his hand, which 
did not help to make it any cleaner. 

“Why don’t you give him back the tin?” asked 
Seryozha. 

Mitya poked up his nose, looked away and said in 
a dull, sulky bass; “1 would have done, only my father 
took it.” 

“But is the tin his?” 

Mitya nodded with the same indifference. Seryozha, 
who was a strong, handsome lad with fair, beautifully 
combed hair, thought for a moment. 

“All right. Your father must give it back. After all, it’s 
not his tin.” Seryozha turned to Vasya. “So Mitya took it 
from you, did he?” 

“He didn’t lake it.... It was yesterday ... he ... 
-stole it.” 

The boys laughed, and Lyovik laughed too. Noticing 
Lyovik, Vasya shouted: “There’s Lyovik, he knows every¬ 
thing.” 

Lyovik’s grin vanished and he turned away. 

“I don’t know anything about it. It’s not my business 
what he stole from you!” 

Then Seryozha acted like a real commander-in-chief 
and shouted sternly at Mitya: “Did you steal it? Speak up!” 

“I took it. What’s stealing to do with it?I” 

“Very well,” said Seryozha, “we’ll finish the confer¬ 
ence and you two wait here. What’s your name?” 

“Vasya.” 

“Well, you watch him, Vasya. He’s under arresti” 
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Vasya threw a sidelong glance at Mitya and smiled. 
He was very pleased at Seryozha’s way of ordering things, 
although he did not understand really what it was that 
pleased him. It was Seryozha’s confident strength and the 
strength of the boys’ organization supporting him that 
appealed to Vasya. 

Vasya kept an eye on Mitya, but the latter did not 
even think of running away—perhaps because he had 
already felt the grip of his guard, and perhaps he, too, was 
pleased at being arrested by the commander-in-chief him¬ 
self. Both combatants stood eyeing each other politely 
and became so absorbed in the job tliat they did not even 
hear the debates at the council of war. 

The meeting was attended by about ten boys, includ¬ 
ing such under-aged participants as V'^asya and Mitya, 
who could not hope for responsible posts, but felt instinc¬ 
tively that in the forthcoming battles no one would hinder 
them from displaying their energy. The conditions of the 
war were therefore of little interest to them. But fate was 
kinder than they had anticipated. Seryozha Skalkovsky’s 
voice suddenly rang out from the centre of the gathering: 

“No, we won’t touch the main forces. We’ve got some 
fine scouts, you know! There’s that chap who won the 
fight today, Vasya, wasn’t it? He’s a fighter all right! He 
will be the chief of the reconnaissance.” 

“No, we need a big’un for chief,” objected a voice. 

“All right then, but he’ll be second-in-command. 
What’s wrong with him anyway?” 

Everyone looked at Vasya and smiled. Vasya quickly 
realized what a career was opening before him, for his 
father had often told him about reconnaissance work. He 
blushed with inward pride but made no move to show his 
excitement and only looked even more fixedly at Mitya. 
Mitya pouted scornfully and muttered: “What a .scout!” 

This was said out of envy, but at that moment Seryo¬ 
zha emerged from the circle and, looking about him, began 
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to pull out scouts by their culls and elbows and bring 
them together in a group round Vasya. There were eight 
of them umd the first to enter the .group was, of course, 
Mitya. All were pleased, though in their bearing they 
lacked the confidence of real scouts. 

Seryozha made a speech: 

“Now you are scouts, understand? Only see to it that 
there is discipline and not a free-for-all. Your chief will 
be Kostya Varenik, and this Vasya here is second-in- 
command. Understand?” 

The scouts nodded their heads and turned towards 
Kostya. The latter was a slim lad of about thirteen. He had 
a big cheerful mouth and derisive eyes. Thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, he viewed his team, then raised 
a fist. 

“The scouts must be fighters, see! Anyone who turns 
traitor or coward will be shot!” 

The scouts opened their eyes wide, gurgling with 
pleasure. 

"Let’s go and get organized!” ordered the commander. 

“What about the one under arrest?” asked Vasya. 

“Oh yes, hold on! Comrade Commander-in-Chief, shall 
I release the arrested man?” 

“Of course not!” shouted Seryozha indignantly. “We’re 
just going to investigate the case!” 

Seryozha came out in front and was about to lead them 
away somewhere when, just at that moment, the heavy 
gate opened to admit three boys aged betw;een eleven and 
thirteen. One of them w'as carrying a stick with a white 
rag attached to it. 

“Oh! Envoys!” exclaimed Seryozha in great excite¬ 
ment. 

“They’re surrendering!” whooped someone else from 
behind. 

“Attention! No talking!” roared the commander-in- 
chief wildly. 
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An alarmed hush clesccnde.d on the crowd, and every¬ 
one wailed lo see what would happen next. The command- 
cr-in-chief was not the only one who broke out in a cold 
sweat when he saw how well orpjanized the enemy was: 
one had a white Hag, another a Young Pioneer’s bugle, the 
third a golden cock feather stuck in an old cap- he was 
one of the chiefs. The boys had scarcely recovered from 
the first shock when the enemy gave an even more 
spectacular display of organization: the envoys formed 
up in a line, then the bugler raised his bugle and played 
something. Even Seryozha was overcome with envy, but 
recovering himself quicker than the others, he stepped out 
in front, saluted and said: 

“I am Commander-in-Chief Sergei Skalkovsky. We did 
not know you would Ik: coming and so did not prepare a 
guard of honour. W'e beg your pardon.” 

This relieved the Ixiys, who saw once again that their 
conimander-in-chicf knew his sluiT. 

The chief envoy also stepped forward and made a 
speech: 

“VVe weren’t able to tell you because there was no 
time. The Red Command declares war on the Blues, but 
wc must agree on the rules and you must return our 
plan, because you took it against the rules, before 
the war started. We must make rules about when 
to fight and what banners the Reds and Blues shall 
have.” 

‘‘W’e’re not Blues!” someone in the crowd shouted of- 
fendedly. “What’s the idea of calling us Blues!” 

“Tell!” ordered the commander-in-chief, but himself 
added: “We don’t mind making some rules, only you must 
not call yourself Reds. That’s not right: you can’t be just 
what you like... 

“We thought of it first,” said the envoy. 

“No, we were the first,” came more shouts from the 
ranks. 
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Realizing that war might break out before the rules 
had been made, Seryozha hastened to quieten his forces: 

“Hold on! What are you shouting for? Let’s sit down 
and talk things over.” 

The envoys consented, and all took their seats on a 
heap of logs by the fence. 

Vasya turned to the prisoner. 

“Let’s go over there.” 

The prisoner agreed and ran over to the fence. Vasya 
hardly managed to keep up with him. Together with the 
other scouts they took their seats on the sand. 

After half an hour of argument full agreement was 
reached between both sides. It was decided to wage war 
from ten o’clock in the morning until the sound of the 
factory hooter at four o’clock. At other times the “kuchu- 
guri” territory would be considered neutral, anyone could 
do what he liked there and no one could be taken prisoner. 
The victor would be the side whose flag stood on Fly 
Mountain for three days in succession. Both sides would 
have red flags, but the flag of Seryozha’s army would be 
lighter in colour than that of the enemy. Both armies 
would be called Reds, but one would be known as the 
northern army, the other as the southern. Prisoners could 
be; taken if they wore fed, but if not fed they must be released 
at four o’clock to go where they pleased, because there 
were not many troops anyway, and if prisoners were held 
there would not be anyone left to fight. The plan captured 
by the northerners must be returned to the southerners. 

The envoys departed as ceremoniously as they had 
come. Waving their white flag and playing their bugle, 
they marched away down the street. Only then did the 
northerners realize that the war was on and that the ene¬ 
my was highly organized and pow'erful. Something must 
be done at once. Seryozha sent several boys round the flats 
to carry out mobilization, that is to say, to persuade the 
stay-at-homes and sissies to enlist in the northern army. 
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“We have thirty-ihree good men on our territory, and 
dozens of scouts, and they’re all hanging round their 
mothers’ skirts!” 

On hearing these words Vasya thought sadly of the 
insoluble contradictions of life, because, after alt, his 
mother was the best in the world, but Seryozha said.... 
Of course, even the skirts of other mothers weren’t the 
same.... 

Five minutes later one of the mothers came over to 
the boys, and Vasya took a good look at her skirt. No, it 
was not a bad skirt, light and shiny, and this mother smelt 
of scent and looked kind.... With her was her son, seven- 
year-old Oleg Kurilovsky. Even Vasya had heard a few 
fables about the Kurilovsky family. 

Semyon Pavlovich Kurilovsky was chief of the plan¬ 
ning department at the factory. Throughout the whole of 
the northern army's territory there was no one to compare 
in importance with Semyon Pavlovich Kurilovsky—a fact 
that was, incidentally, of great concern to Kurilovsky 
himself. Vasya’s father, however, spoke of him thus; 
“Chief of the planning department! Of course, he’s a big 
bird. But there are bigger ones in the world!” 

Kurilovsky seemed to doubt this. Other people appar¬ 
ently had difficulty in understanding how important he 
really was. But that was at the factory. In the Kurilovsky 
family, however, everybody understood, and no one could 
imagine life not steeped in the greatness of Semyon Pav- 
lovitli. Whether the source of this greatness sprang from 
Semyon Pavlovich’s planning work or from his convic¬ 
tions about bringing up children, it is hard to say. But 
certain comrades wdio had been honoured with the 
conversation of Semyon Pavlovich had heard him 
express opinions of this kind: “The father must have 
authority! The father must stand at the top! The father 
is everything! What upbringing can there be without 
authority?” 
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Semyon Pavlovich did indeed stand “at the top.” At 
home he had his own, separate study, which only his wife 
was allowed to enter. .All Semyon Pavlovich’s spare time 
was spent in this study. None of his family knew wliat he 
did there, nor could they know, they were not even aware 
of their ignorance, for there were other things, more com¬ 
monplace than the study, and even these were spoken of 
with awe: Daddy’s l>ed, Daddy’s wardrobe. Daddy’s 
trousers. 

On his return from work Daddy did not simply walk 
through the rcxmis, he proccH'ded majestically straight to 
his study to enshrine his large brown brief-case within its 
sacred precincts. Daddy dined alone, grim and enveloped 
in the newspaper, while the children )>assed the time, 
shooed away into some distant corner of the Hat. Although 
Semyon Pavlovich did not pos.sess his own "office” ear 
he would often be given a lift home in the factory car. On 
these occasions the car would plunge strenuously among 
the waves of the sandy street, its noisy protests echoed 
round the neighbourhood, all the dogs in the adjoining 
houses suffered from nervous strain, children rushed out 
into their front gar<lens. The whole world stared in aston¬ 
ishment at the car, the irate driver and the pompous figure 
of Semyon Pavlovich Kurilovsky. Of cour.se, the car was 
an essential part of Father’s authority, and particularly 
well aware of this were Oleg Kurilovsky- seven years old, 
Elena Kurilovskaya—five, and V’sevolod Kurilovsky— 
three. 

Semyon Pavlovich rarely quit his e.xalted .sphere to 
carry out disciplinary functions, but everything the family 
did, was done in his name or in the name of his future 
displeasure. Displeasure, mind you, not anger, because 
even Daddy’s displeasure wms a terrible thing, and Dad¬ 
dy’s anger reached quite beyond the bounds of imagi¬ 
nation. Mummy would often say: 

“Daddy will be displeased.” 
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“Daddy will find out.” 

“We shall have to tell Daddy." 

Daddy rarely came directly in contact with his subor¬ 
dinates. Occasionally he would share a meal at the com¬ 
mon tabic, occasionally he. would loss out a majestic joke 
at which everyone was obliged to smile delightedly. Oc¬ 
casionally he would pinch Elena Kurilovskaya on the chin 
and say: “Well?!” 

But for the most part Daddy transmitted his impres¬ 
sions and orders through Mummy after she had made her 
report. Tlien Atummy would relay the news: 

“Daddy agrees.” 

“Daddy does not agree.” 

“Daddy has found out and is very angry.” 

iNow' Semyon Pavlovich’s wife had come out into the 
>ard with Oleg to discover who these northerners were 
and whether Oleg might take part in their activities, and 
also to gain a general idea of the ideology and practices 
(»f the northerners for her report to Father. 

Oleg Kurilovsky was a plump boy with a double chin. 
He stood at his mother’s side and listened eagerly to 
■Seryozha’s explanations. 

“We are at war with the .southerners, they live in that 
house.... We’ve got to put our flag on Fly Mountain.” 

Seryozha nodded towards Fly Mountain, the light- 
yellow top of which was showing in the distance. 

“What do you mean ‘at war’?” asked Kurilovskaya, 
casting her eye over the crowd of boys surrounding her. 
“Do your parents know about it?” 

Seryozha smiled. 

“Wliy, what is there to know? We don’t keep it secret. 
But it’s only a game. Do you think we ask about every 
game we play?" 

“Of course, about every game. Besides, this is not just 
a game of yours, it’s w'ar.” 

“Yes, it’s war. Only it’s a game! Like any other!” 
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“And what if you wound somebody?” 

“How are we going to wound anyone? Do you think we 
are armed with knives and revolvers?” 

“What about those swords over there?” 

“They are only wooden swords.” 

“All the same, suppose you hit someone!” 

Seryozha stopped answering. He disliked this conver¬ 
sation which threatened to strip the war between north 
and south of all its bloody accoutrements. Already he was 
looking angrily at Oleg Kurilovsky and would not have 
minded causing him some real misfortune. But Kuri- 
lovskaya was bent on getting to the heart of the matter. 

“All the same, how will you fight?” 

Seryozha got angry. He could not allow further de¬ 
throning of the cause of war. 

“If you are worried about Oleg, he needn’t be in it. 
Because we won’t answer for him; maybe somebody will 
shake him up in a battle. And he’ll run complaining to 
you! After all, war is war! Look at the liltle’uns we’ve 
got here, they aren’t afraid! You aren’t afraid, are you?” 
he asked Vasya, putting his hand on Vasya’s shoulder. 

“No fear,” beamed Va.sya. 

“Well, there you are, you see!” said Kurilovskaya in 
alarm, again surveying the boys as if in the hope of find¬ 
ing out who might be guilty of shaking up Oleg Kurilov¬ 
sky and how’ dangerous it would be. 

“Don’t be scared, Oleg!” said a genial voice from the 
rear. “We’ve got a Red Cross. If you get your arm or head 
blown off by a bomb, we’ll give you a dressing on the 
spot. There are girls for that.” 

The boys laughed uproariously. Oleg livened up and 
ventured a smile. For him, too, a dressing in place of a 
severed arm or neck now seemed to have its attractions. 

“Good heavens!” whispered his mother and made for 
the house. Oleg wandered after her. The boys watched 
them go, winking at each other and grinning widely. 
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“Ah!” said Seryozha, remembering. “Where’s your 
prisoner?” 

“I’m here.” 

“Come on!” 

Mitya bowed his head. 

“But he won’t give it back anyway!” 

“We’ll seel” 

“Huh! You don’t know my father!” 

“I wonder!” said Seryozha, tossing his handsome fair 
head. 

The Kandybins lived on the ground-floor. The situa¬ 
tion of their flat was similar to that of the Nazarovs, but 
Vasya could find nothing in common betw^een his home 
and theirs. The floor had obviously not been swept for 
several days. The walls were covered with spots. It was 
hard to say which were the more plentiful on the bare 
table: scraps or flies. The chairs and stools w'ere jumbled 
about in disorder. In the next room the beds were unmade 
and the pillows a grubby-yellowish colour. The sideboard 
was piled with dirty plates and glasses. Even the drawers 
of the chest of drawers had for some reason been pulled 
out and left open. Seryozha, who entered first, at once 
stepped into a puddle and nearly slipped over. 

“Careful, young feller, you ought to be as:hamed of 
falling over on level ground,” said a red-faced man with 
a shaven head. 

Mitya’s father was sitting by the table, holding a boot 
upside down between his knees. On the corner of the table 
beside him stood the black tin. But now it was divided up 
into compartments, each of which was filled with wooden 
shoemaker’s nails. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Kandybin through his 
nose, taking a fresh nail out of his mouth and placing it 
in a hole bored in the sole of the boot. Vasya noticed 
several more such nails between Kandybin’s lips and 
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realized why he. spoke so strangely. Seryozha nudged Va¬ 
sya and whispered: “Is that it?” 

Vasya looked up and nodded in the same conspiratorial 
manner. 

“What's the idea of coining into somebody clse’s house 
and whispering?” mumbled Kandybin with difficulty 
through the nails. 

"They’ve come for the tin.” piped Mitya, taking refuge 
behind his comrades. 

Kandybin struck the boot with his hammer, pulled the 
last nail out of his mouth and was then able to speak in 
a normal voice. 

“Ah! For the tin? No good coming to me for the tin. 
Let ’em come to you for tliat.” 

Straightening up on his chair, Kandybin looked angri¬ 
ly at the boys, holding the hammer in his hand as if to 
strike. Kandybin’s face was still young but his eyebrows 
were quite white, like an old man's, and from under them 
gazed a pair of hard cold eyes. 

“Mitya admitted that he took the tin ... stole it, so 
to speak. And you took it from him. But it belongs to 
Vasya Nazarov.” 

Seryozha stood at the table, looking calmly at Kan- 
dybin’s erect figure. 

Kandvbin turned his eves on his .son. 

“Aha! Stole it?” 

Appearing from behind Seryozha’s back, Mitya began 
speaking in a loud aggressive lone with a .slight whine 
in it. 

“I didn’t steal it. ‘Stole,’ ‘.stole’! It was there in front 
of everybodv! And 1 just took it. Thev’re lying, lying, 
that’s all!” 

Vasya looked at him in amazement. Never in his life 
had he heard such barefaced lies spoken in such a sincere, 
injured voice. 

Kandybin transferred his glance to Seryozha. 
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“That’s not the way, comrades! In you come shouting: 
lie stole it, he stole it! One day you may have to answer 
for such words, you know!’’ 

From excitement Kandybin began to rummage through 
the tin, first in one compiartment, then in another. Seryo¬ 
zha did not give up. 

“All right then, suppose he didn’t steal it. But this tin 
belongs to Vasya ... it isn’t yours. So you’li be giving it 
back?’’ 

“Who to, him? No, I shan’t. If you’d come in decent- 
like, I might have done. But I slian't now. ‘Stole if! Just 
make him out a thief, that’s what you wanted! OfT you go 
now!” 

Seryozha tried one more move. 

“All right! I said that, but Vkasya didn’t say anything. 
So you ought to give it back to him....” 

Kandybin straighteneii himself u]) still further, boot 
in hand. 

“Now then! You’re a bit too young to start teaching 
me! What right have you ged to be here? Barge into my 
house and start throwing your weight about, would you? 
Vhat if your father was a partisan! That’s nothing to do 
\ ith it. You’re all much of a muchness as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned. Off with you!” 

The boys moved towards the door. 

“Where arc you going, Mitya?” shouted his father. 
“No, you slay here!" 

Again Seryozha nearly fell over in the doorway. From 
the kitchen a thin old woman looked out at them indiffer¬ 
ently. They went into the yard. 

“There’s a dirty dog for you!” said Seryozha irritably. 
But he won’t get away with it! We’ll have that tin out 
of him!” 

Vasya did not have time to answer, for at that moment 
the wheel of history started spinning round like a wild 
thing. Several boys came rushing up to Seryozha, all 
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shouting at once and waving their arms. At last one of 
(hem outshouted his comrades. 

“Seryozha! Look! They’ve got their flag... 

Seryozha looked and turned pale. On the summit of 
Fly Mountain waved a dark red flag, which in the dis¬ 
tance seemed black. Seryozha sat down on the steps of the 
porch, at ;a loss for words. In Viasya’s soul something also 
stirred—(he age-old boyish desire to fight the foe. 

Boys kept running up to the commandcr-in-chief’s 
headquarters, each with the same news and each demand¬ 
ing an immediate crushing offensive against the insolent 
enemy. With furious treble voices, dirty hands and flash¬ 
ing eyes they all strove to show their leader the shameful 
spectacle on Fly Mountain. 

“What are we sitting here for? Why sit still and let 
them show olT up there? Come on!” 

“Attack! Attack!” 

Swords and daggers began to thre.sh the air. 

But the commandcr-in-chief of the glorious northern 
army knew what he was about. He mounted the steps and 
raised his arm, thus indicating that he wished to speak. 
Silence fell. 

“What are you shouting about? All shouting yrjr 
heads off, no discipline! How can we attack when we 
haven’t even got a banner! Are we to go with nothing, is 
that what you want? And no reconnaissance made! Is that 
what you are shouting for! As for the banner. I’ll provide 
it myself. Mum promised. I appoint the time for the attack 
on Fly Mountain—tomorrow at twelve o’clock. But keep it 
secret. Where’s the chief of the reconnaissance?” 

All the northerners rushed to look for the chief of the 
reconnaissance. 

“Kostya!” 

“Kostya-a!” 

“Varenik!” 
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Some thought of running to his flat. “His mother says 
we can’t go in,” they reported when they came back. “He’s 
having his dinner!” 

“But there’s a second-in-command.” 

“Oh yes,” remembered Seryozha, “Nazarov!” 

Vasya Nazarov stood before his commander-in-chief, 
ready to do his duty. Only in the back of his mind lurked 
a faint doubt about what his parents would think of his 
activities as a scout. 

“The scouts must go into action tomorrow at eleven 
o’clock. It’s their task to find out where the enemy is, and 
to report!” 

Vasya nodded, then surveyed his men. They were all 
present, only Mitya Kandybin being detained on domestic 
affairs. 

But just then Mitya’s voice was also heard. It was 
coming from the Kandybins’ flat, gifted with extraordinary 
power and expressiveness. 

“Oh Daddy, oh Daddy! O-oh! Oh, I won’t do it again! 
Oh, it’s the last time, I won’t do it again!” 

And another voice thundered on a more independent 
note; 

“Stealing?! You need a tin, do you? It’s a disgr-r- 
race! ... Oh! you little tike!” 

A hush fell on the northerners; several of them, includ¬ 
ing Vasya, went pale. Within a stone’s throw one of the 
warriors of the northern army was being tortured, and 
they were obliged to listen in silence. 

Mitya gave another despairing howl, then suddenly 
the door opened and he flew out like a cannon ball hurled 
by his parent’s anger right into the northerners’ position. 
His hands were pressed convulsively to those parts of his 
body through which, according to time-honoured tradition, 
all good enters a boy. Finding himself among his own 
kind, Mitya threw a lightning glance back at the scene 
of torture. His father poked his head out of the door. 
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brandisliod his bell and announced: “You’ll remember, you 
son-of-a-bitcli!’’ 

Mitya listened to this forecast in silence, and when his 
father retired, fell on the steps at the very feet of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, crying bitterly. The northern army silent¬ 
ly regarded his sufferings. When Mitya stopped crying, 
Seryozha said: "Don’t take it to heart. It’s only a personal 
trouble. Just look what’s happening on Fly Mountain!’’ 

Mitya jumped up and glared with his active and, at 
present, tearful eyes in the direction of Fly Mountain. 

“A flag? Is that theirs?” 

“Whose do you think it is! While you were having 
your hiding they occupied F’ly Mountain. But what did you 
get it for?” 

“For the tin.” 

"Did you confess?” 

"No, but he said it was a disgrace.” 

Vasya touched .Mitya’s trousers. 

"Mitya, tomorrow, reconnaissance at eleven.. . 
corning?” 

.Mitya nodded readily. 

“All right,” he said, still with a trace of suffering in 
iiis voice. 

Father said to Vasya: “It’s good you are chief of re- 
connai.s.sance. But it was bad to beat Mitya. And his fa¬ 
ther Ireat him tcx). Poor little fellow!” 

“I didn’t beat him. Daddy. I only got him down. And 
squashed him. 1 told him to give it back, but he wouldn’t 
say anything.” 

“Well, leave it at that, but it wasn’t worth while over 
a mere fin! You bring Mitya round and make it up.” 

“How?” asked Va.sya in his usual way. 

“Well, just say to him: Mitya, come round to our 
jdace. .After all, he’s a scout too, isn’t he?” 

“Yes-But what about the tin?” 

“Kandybiri won’t give it back? Gives his .son a beating 
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and keeps the tin for himself, does he? Queer fellow! A 
good turner and a cobbler, and already an instructor, 
earns good money, hut he’s got no understanding. Is his 
place dirty?” 

Vasya made a face. 

“Dirty as dirty! On the floor and everywhere! But 
what about the tin?” 

“We’ll think up something else.” 

Mother, who had been listening to them, said; “Only 
mind you, scout, don’t get your eye poked in.” 

“What she really means,” added his father, "is don’t 
gel taken prisoner, mind that.” 

The next day Vasya woke up early, before his father 
left for work, and asked: “What’s the time?” 

“What is time to you when there’s another (lag on Fly 
Mountain,” replied his father. “A good scout would have 
been out on the mountain long ago. And you're still 
in bed!” 

When he had said this, he leit for the factory, so it 
must have been seven o’clock. His words rai.sed a new 
problem in Vasya’s mind. As a matter of fact, why shouhl 
they not .set cmt on reconnaissance now? Vasya got dri’ssed 
quickly--no need to put sho<\s on now, and to pull on his 
shorts was the work of a moment. Then he dashed to the 
wash-basin. Here Vasya acted at such whirlwind speed 
that he attracted his mother’s attention. 

“Hey! War or no war, you wash yourself properly. 
Why is the brush dry? What do you tiiink you’re up to?” 

“Mummy, I’ll do it later.” 

“What's that? Don’t ever start that talk with me! .And 
where are you off to in such a hurry? Breakfast isn’t 
ready yet.” 

“Mummy, I’ll just have a look.” 

“What is there to look at? Look out of the window.” 

And, indeed, everything (hat needed lo be seen was 
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visible from the window. The black-looking flag was still 
hoisted over Fly Mountain and there was not a soul from 
the northern army about in the yard. 

Vasya realized that even the life of a scout was sub¬ 
ject to the laws of nature, and obediently began his break¬ 
fast. As yet he had not thought over all that reconnais¬ 
sance work entailed, and knew only that it was a danger¬ 
ous and responsible job. Dimly his imagination outlined 
a few possible complications. Va.sya is captured. The 
enemy cross-question Viasya about the location of the 
northern army, but Vasya is silent or else answers: “Do 
your worst, I shall say nothing!” His father 'had read 
stories to him and Seryozha Skalkovsky had related simi¬ 
lar heroic tales of partisans who had been taken prisoner. 
But Vasya was not merely a dreamer, ho was also a real¬ 
ist. And therefore, as he ate his breakfast, his thoughts 
became tinged with irony and he asked his mother: 

“But suppose they do ask where our army is, what dif¬ 
ference will it make? They know already, because they 
came to our yard themselves yesterday evening. With a 
bugle and a flag and all." 

“If they know it already, they won’t ask, they’ll ask 
about something else,” replied his mother. 

“What will they ask?” 

“They’ll ask how many troops you’ve got, how many 
scouts, how many guns.” 

“Ha! We haven't got a single gun. There’s only a few 
swords. Will they ask about swords too. Mummy?” 

“I expect so. But I thought you weren’t going to get 
captured?” 

“Then I’ll have to run! Or else if you get cap¬ 
tured they start questioning you. And what tortures will 
they use?” 

“Depends on the enemy! These southerners are not 
fascists, are they?” 

“No, they’re not. They came over here yesterday, just 
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th(' Sfinic €Ts us, C'vorylliing Uio same. Their fla^ is red like 
<nirs, and they're called Reds, only they’re southern Reds.” 

“Well, if they aren’t fascists they ought not to tor¬ 
ture you.” 

‘‘They haven’t one of those .. . Mu... 

“Mussolini?” 

“Aha... . They haven’t got one.” 

And .so Vasya’.s first reconnaissance was carried out 
at home. 

Wlien \'asya came out into the yard the troops were 
already astir. On Seryozha Skalkovsky’s porch stood a 
bright red banner, its solemnity overwhelming the small 
crowd of young warriors and scouts that had gathered 
round it. Seryozha himself, Lyovik, Kostya and a few 
other seniors were discussing the plan of attack. Oleg 
Kurilovsky w'as also hanging about the yard, listening to 
the conversation enviously. 

"Well, will they let you come?” Seryozha asked him. 

Oleg low^ered his eyes. 

“No, they won’t. Father said 1 can look on but mustn’t 
fight.” 

“Come on and be a scout then.” 

Oleg glanced up lat the window's of his flat and shook 
his head. 

Kostya Varenik began to assemble his scouts. Mitya 
Kandybin was sitting on the. logs beside Vasya, looking 
rather glum. Remembering his father’s advice about mak¬ 
ing up the quarrel, Vasya now examined Mitya’s face 
intently. Mitya’s bright little eyes had not abandoned their 
habit of darting this way and that, but his face was pale 
and dirty, and his gingery hair was sticking out in little 
tufts all over his head, like weeds in a field. 

“Mitya,” said Vasya, “let’s make it up.” 

“Let’s,” answered Mitya, without changing his expres¬ 
sion. 
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“And we’ll be together.” 

“Together?” 

“We’ll play and fight together. And you’ll come round.” 

“Where to?” 

“To my place.” 

Mitya stared glumly into the distance and answered 
with the .same lack of feeling: 

“All right.” 

“Did your dad hit you hard? Yesterday?” 

“\o,” said Mitya, making his usual scornful face. 
“He just waves his Ixilt about, but 1 know where to dodge 
and he misses all the time.” 

Mitya brightened up a bit and even began to look at 
his companion. 

“And does your imunm\ beat you?” 

“Why should she? What's it got to do with her?” 

Kostya ran up, counted tlic scouts, squatted down 
among them and whispered: "Listen, fellas! Sec Fly Moun¬ 
tain? That’s where they .all are probably, those southern¬ 
ers. Seryozha’s going to lead ours right round, rigid round 
to the rear, along the ravines, so that they won’t see. 
Then he will attack them from behind. Understand?” 

The scouts indicated that they understood this strat¬ 
egy- 

“And we’re going to attack them from the front.” 

“But they’ll see us,” objtxded someone. 

“Let ’em. They’ll think we arc the whole army and 
won’t look behind them.” 

Mitya was sceptical of such hopes. 

“Think they’re as daft as that? They’ll guess in 
no time.” 

“But don’t go running out in the open. Keep to the 
bushes all the time. Then they’ll think it’s the big ones. 
Get it?” 

Kostya split his men up into two sections. The first 
column he w'ould lead him.self on the left flank, Vasya 
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being ordered to approacli with his on the right. If the 
southerners attacked, the orders were not to engage them 
but to hide. 

In Vasya’s column there were five lads, including 
himself: Mitya Kandybin, Andryusha Gorelov, Petya Vla¬ 
senko and Volodya Pertsovsky, all of whom were remark¬ 
able for the independence of their opinions and the stri¬ 
dent voices they employed in upholding them. At Vasya’s 
first command to form up they at once rebelled. 

"There’s no need for that. We’re scouts. You have to 
t)end down. On your belly, that’s how you have to go. 
He doesn’t know what he’s talking about!” 

But V'usya was inexorable. 

"There’s no need to crawl. Thai’s when you are on 
reconnaissance. We are going to attack.” 

Vasya was vaguely aware of his poor knowledge of 
military affairs, but the strident voices of the scouts 
aroused his resistance, lie was already beginning to 
grasp the rebels by their sleeves and shove them into 
battle order by force. Someone started shouting: “He’s 
got no right to shove us about!” 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. Mitya Kandy¬ 
bin w'as the first to line up. 

“That’.s enough shouting,” he bawled. “Vasya’s the 
chief. What he says, goes!” 

When they were all in order Vasya led his column 
towards the field of battle. Marching proudly at the head 
of his men, he passed the main force assembled round 
the banner. Seryozha Skalkovsky reviewed the column 
with approval as it marched past. 

“That’s the way! Good lad, Vasya! Keep it up!” 

Vasya turned to his column, already feeling himself 
a full-fledged commander, and said: “What did I tell you?” 

But the scouts themselves were pleased to have earned 
the praise of the commander-in-chief. 
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Vasya's column had taken up its position behind some 
bushes on a hill within close range of Fly Mountain. On 
a neighbouring peak to the loft of Vasya, 'Kostya Varenik 
and his scouts were lying in the sand, while below, on 
the right, one could catch glimpses of the bright red ban¬ 
ner. This was the main force under the commander-in¬ 
chief himself, making its outflanking movement. 

Fly Mountain was in full view, but its main peak lay 
partly hidden behind a sandy ridge, above which only 
the top of the flag was visible. On the ridge stood a soli¬ 
tary black figure. 

"That’s their .sentry,” said Volodya Pertsovsky. 

“Ah, if only we had some bimK'ulars!” yearned An¬ 
dryusha. 

Vasya felt a sharp twinge of regret. Why had he not 
thought of asking Daddy for the binoculars! What a pity 
to miss such a magnificent chance of showing one’s 
authority and military efficiency! 

However, one did not need binoculars to st'e a large 
force of southerners advancing from !)ehind the peak. 
The civilian in Vasya stirred uncomfortably at the sight 
of such a host of enemy troops. Kostya’s column got up 
from behind their bushes and .started shouting and waving 
their arms, whereupon Va.sya also waved his arms and 
let out something like a war-cry. The southern army re¬ 
garded them in silence. The scouts also subsided. The 'hush 
laste<l several minutes. But suddenly three of the enemy’s 
men w^ere seen to leave the main force and climb quickly 
to the summit of the ridge. With a shout of “hurrah,” the 
three southerners leapt at the lone figure, grasped him 
and dragged him back to their owm forces. The figure 
squealed piteously and began to cry. Their eyes wide 
with horror, Vasya’s scouts looked on at the strange 
drama being enacted in the enemy’s camp—no one could 
understand what was happening. Andryu.sha ventured 
a timid guess: “They’ve captured one of their traitors.” 
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But Milya Kaiulybin, wliose eyes were sharper than 
tlie rest, said gaily; “Ha-ha! They’ve bagged Oleg! Oleg 
Kurilovsky!” 

“Is he one of ours? Is he one of ours?’’ asked several 
voices. 

“ ’Course he isn’t. He’s nobodv’s. His father wouldn’t 
let him.” 

“What did they capture him for, then?” 

“How do they know who he is?” 

Oleg was dragged over to the southern army, strug¬ 
gling and shouting, fit to waken the dead, but the scouts 
could also hear sounds of laughter, coming, naturally, 
from the southerners. Oleg was surrounded on all sides. 

“Ha-ha!” said Mitya. “Came to have a look and got 
taken prisoner.” 

By this time Kostya’s column had left the refuge of 
the bushes and v-as descending tlie slope in the direction 
of Fly Mountain. Vasya grew' anxious. 

“Come on! Come on!” 

Vasya’s men also began to climb dow'n from their 
vantage-point, making forward towards some bushes on 
the right. The whole a.scent up Fly Mountain loomed into 
view, the enemy flag lowering above them to its full 
height. For some strange reason the enemy did not ad¬ 
vance to meet the scouts. They even began to retreat en 
masse back to their own banner. The foot of Fly Mountain 
w’as reached. It only remained to mount the long, steep 
slope land engage the enemy. But the southern army shout¬ 
ed “hurrah” and doubled olT in another direction. Then 
it vanished altogether, without sight or sound. Only one 
man remained by the banner—probably a sentry; while 
on the sand, nearer to the scouts, sat Oleg, crying with 
fright. 

One of Kostjia’s scouts came running up. 

“I’m a messenger! I’m a messenger!” he cried. “Ko¬ 
stya says we are to advance and capture their flag!” 
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“Fine!” yelled Mitya and was the first to plunge for¬ 
ward up Fly Mountain. 

Vasya sighed deeply and began to make the steep 
ascent. 

The slope was rough and trampled by the southerners’ 
feet, making it very hard to walk. Vasya’s bare legs sank 
into the sand up to his knees, and as he followed in Mi¬ 
tya’s wake the wind carried sharp, painful little particles 
of sand into his eyes. On the whole it was a very arduous 
attack. Vasya drove himself into a lather, but when he 
raised his eyes and looked ahead it was still just as far 
to the enemy banner. Vasya noticed that the .sentry posteci 
at the banner was growing excited, jumping up and down 
in a strange fashion and uttering panicky shouts tow'ards 
the rear. 

“Faster! Faster!” Kostya Varenik bawled from the 
side. 

Vasya drove his legs forw'ard with greater energy, 
tripped over once or tw'ice, but managed to catch up with 
Mitya. Mitya, who was weaker than Vasya, was falling 
over at every step and seemed to be crawding rather than 
running. The other scouts w'ere panting lx>hind, and some¬ 
one kept treading on Vasya’s heels. 

Raising his eyes once again, Vasya saw that he was 
quite near the goal and ahead of all the others. The 
.sentry, who had a strangely unfamiliar and distinctly 
hostile face, was within a stone’s throw. He was a little 
fellow about the same age as Vasya, but not so sturdy. 
Staring fearfully at the approaching enemy, he suddenly 
seized the pole of the banner in his little hands and started 
tugging it out of the ground. But the southerners’ banner 
was a big one. Its huge dark red folds flapped above 
Vasya’s head. Vasya put on speed, finding it easier to 
run as the steep rise gave way to a gently .sloping summit. 
At last the southerner uprooted the banner and dashed to 
make his escape down the opposite slope. Vasya shouted 
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something and ran after him, hardly noticing the pain as 
he was struck on the head by the banner, which the 
southerner had not the strength to hold upright. Nor did 
he notice Oleg Kurilovsky flash past nearby. Vasya swept 
over the summit, his own impetus carrying him down the 
other side. He did not lose his wits, however, and was 
clearly aware of the southerner sliding down beside him. 
A second later he realized he was leaving his enemy be¬ 
hind. Vasya dug his heels in, steadied himself and looked 
up just as the soufherner with the banner landed right on 
top of his head. Vasya turned a .somersault, slipped quick¬ 
ly to oine side and the enemy careered past, dragging the 
banner in his wake. Vasya hurled him.self face dowmwards 
on to the pole. It slid along a little under his bare belly; 
Vasya’s left hand buried it.self in the cloth. Feeling the 
joy of victory, he glanced up. Only .Mitya was near him, 
striving to rlKK'k his de.scenl. Kostya and the other scouts 
were standing on the summit, shouting something to him 
and pointing downwards. Va.sya looked below and his 
close-cropped scalp pricked with horror. Strange boys 
were mounting the slope right in his direction. At their 
head, coming forward with rapid strides, ran the chief with 
the cock feather in his cap who had visited them yesterday 
as an envoy. Behin<l him scrambled the others, and one of 
them was clutching the bright red banner of the northern 
army. 

Vasya understood nothing, but .sen.sed the approach of 
disaster. His eyes starling with fear, he saw Mitya slide 
right into the arms of the enemy. Va.sya made to run up 
the slope, but a strong hand gri|)ped his leg and a ringing 
triumphant voice .shouted: “No, you don’t, you little 
mouse! I’ve got you!” 

The rout of the northern army was complete. Stand¬ 
ing on the summit of Fly Mountain surrounded by ene¬ 
mies, Vasya heard the victorious shouts of the .southerners 
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and understood everything. Beside him a [ull-cheeked, 
rosy lad with a very pleasant, if alien, face was chattering 
more than anyone: 

“What a victory! How they ran! And that one, that 
one! Their commander-in-chief!” 

“Lucky we had this fellow, or they miight have 
tricked us!” said the befeathercd chief, nodding at Oleg 
Kuri'lovsky. 

“He told them everything,” whispered Mitya Kandybin 
to Vasya. 

The enemy revelled in telling each other the secrets 
of their victory. Vasya realized that they had learnt of 
Seryozha’s plan from Oleg, and this was the reason why 
they had left their banner undefended while they them¬ 
selves went to repel the main forces of the northerners. 
Encountering Seryozha on the edge of the steep slope, 
they had thrown piles of sand down on the heads of the 
attackers, hurled them to the bottom and captured Lyovik 
Golovin together with the northern banner. Lyovik was 
sitting not far off under a bush, pulling a splinter out of 
his finger. 

"Hey, prisoners!” shouted the chief with the feather. 
“You’re to sit there.” 

He pointed to where Lyovik was sitting. Beside him on 
the sand lay the disgraced northern banner. There were 
three more prisoners besides Lyovik: Vasya, Mitya and 
Oleg Kurilovsky. They sat on the sand in silence. Lyovik 
pulled out the splinter, strolled up and down once or twice 
past the prisoners, then dashed off down a nearby slope, 
rocketing down its steep incline at terrifying speed. On 
reaching the bottom he doffed his little yellow skull-cap 
and waved it cordially in the air: “So long! I’m off to 
dinner!” 

No one followeel him. Though this all happened before 
Vasya’s very eyes it seemed like a dream. Vasya could 
not forget the bitterness of defeat, and now they had to 
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face untold vengeance at the hands of the cruel enemy. 
After Lyovik’s escape one of the southerners suggested: 

“They ought to be tied up. Or else they’ll all run away.” 

“That’s right,” answered another, “let’s tie their legs.” 

“And hands as well!” 

“No, hands don’t matter.” 

“But they’ll go and untie themselves if their hands 
are free.” 

At this moment Oleg Kurilovsky, who had been sitting 
next to Mitya, leapt into the air with a howl; “Oh-oh-oh! 
What did you pinch me for?” 

The southerners roared with laughter, but their chief 
reprimanded Mitya. 

“You’ve no right to pinch. You’re a prisoner yourself!” 

Mitya did not so much as look at him. Whereupon the 
chief got angry. 

“Tie their hands and feet!” 

“This one too?” they pointed to Oleg. 

“No, he doesn’t matter.” 

The southerners fell upon their prisoners, only to dis¬ 
cover that they had nothing to bind them with. Only one 
of the southerners had a belt, but he refused to surrender 
it for genenal use on the grounds that “Ma would make 
a row.” 

Vasya stared intensely at the fearsome alien faces of 
the foe and boiled inwardly with hatred for Oleg, the real 
cause of the northerners’ defeat and Vasya’s sufferings. 
One of the southerners picked up a <lirty little strip of rag 
somewhere and shouted at Vasya: “Give us your legs!” 

But from the peak of the mountain came a shout: “Up 
here! Up here! They’re coming! Defend yourselves!” 

Like the wind the southerners rushed to repel the 
northern attack. Only the prisoners were left on the summit 
of the mountain. The battle raged nearby, on the opposite 
slope, whence came cheers, shouts of command and 
laughter. Mitya crawled towards the peak, not, however, 
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to observe the course of tlie battle. Reaching Oleg he 
grabbed his leg, and with a desperate shout Oleg slid 
down beside Mitya towards the bushes. Laughing joyfully 
Vasya gripped the end of Oleg’s shirt and at once mount¬ 
ed astride the traitor. 

“Let’s ba.sh him,” suggested Mitya. 

Vasya did not have time to answer. Oleg, who was 
older and fatter than Vasya, wriggled out of his grip and 
ran off. At the bushes he was again thrown down. This 
time it was Mitya’s turn.... Oleg again wakened the 
echoes of the “kuchuguri” with awful cries. 

“Don’t pinch him,” said Vasya, “let's take him to 
Seryozha.” 

Oleg wept loudly and threatened to tell his father. For 
this Mitya pinched him once more, whereupon Oleg again 
gave tongue, this time till his mouth almost reached 
his ears. 

“Let’s drag him there!” laughed Vasya. “Como on! 
Or will you go quietly?” he aske<l Oleg. 

“I won’t go anywhere. What have I done?” 

“Come on!” 

Together they pushed Oleg down the same slope by 
which Lyovik had e.scaped. Squealing, Oleg rolled over 
in the sand. His persecutors .scrambled down beside him, 
digging their heels in. They had almost reached the bot¬ 
tom when victorious shouts were heard coming from the 
southerners. Oleg howled so loud that it was impossible 
to conceal their escape. They were easily recaptured. 

Yet again the two intrepid scouts had to scramble up 
the loose sand to the summit. Oleg dragged himself up 
on hands and kne-es, crying the while. On the way Mitya 
contrived to get in one last pinch. 

“These fellows arc a nuisance! They’ll be pitching 
into that cry-baby all day,” said the feathered chief. 

“They certainly will,” agreed someone else. “What 
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lime have wc got for them? As soon as the northerners 
attack they will start scrapping again.” 

“All right,” said the chief, “we’ll let you go, but you 
must give your word of honour that you’ll go home and 
not back to your army.” 

“And what about tomorrow?” asked Vasya. 

“Tomorrow you can do what you like.” 

Vasya glanced at Mitya. 

“What about it?” 

Mitya nodded silently, glancing at Oleg. Oleg refused. 

“I’m not going with them. They’ll pinch me. I’m not 
going anywhere.” 

Sturdy, handsome and gay, Vasya stood facing Oleg, 
and from the look in his big clear eyes it was plain to 
everyone that Oleg could expect no mercy on the way 
home. 

The chief lost his temper. 

“What are we to do with you then? A big fellow 
like you!” 

“I'll be on your side,” moaned Oleg, glancing appre¬ 
hensively at the scouts. 

“He can for all we care, he's not dangerous.” 

“Well, and you go along," .said the chief. 

The scouts grinned and set oil for home. Before they 
had time to descend Fly Mountain the alarm was again 
sounded in the southern camp. They slopped and looked 
round. Ves, the southerners had run off to engage the 
attackers. 

“Let’s creep along behind the bushes,” whispered 
Vasya. 

Swiftly they made their way back, panting and stum¬ 
bling. Behind the last bush lay the northerners’ bright red 
banner, glistening in the sun. Mitya grasped the pole and 
the banner slid along behind them. 

“Now run,” he whispered. 

“But what about theirs?” 
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“Their what?” 

“Their banner.” 

“Gosh! But who's tliat standing there?” 

“It’s Oleg!” 

Mitya was delighted and a gentle smile crossed his 
face, making him look handsome. He clasped Vasya’s 
shoulders and whispered alTectionately; “You take it and 
leave Oleg to me. All right?” 

Va.sya nodded sileiilly and they moved swiftly to at¬ 
tack. Oleg squealed dcafeningly as he slid down the steep 
slope at enormous speed. Tugging the banner out of the 
sand, Va.sya glanced downwards; there was no sign either 
of his own or the enemy's troops, the battle had moved a 
long way off. 

The scouts began their retreat. Th<!y got down the 
slope, but after that the going grew harder. The banners 
were very heavy. Then it occurred to them to wrap the 
flags round the poles, so that it would be easier to drag 
them through the bushes. For some time they went on 
w'ithout looking round, but when they did so they wit¬ 
nessed a scene of terrible confusion on Fly Mountain. 
Southerners were scurryin-g hither and thither all over the 
slopes, peering into every crevice. 

“Run, run,” whispered Mitya. 

They ran on faster. When they looked round again 
there was no one on the mountain. Mitya looked worried. 

“They must be all on our tail! The whole lot of ’em. If 
they catch us now we’re done for!” 

“What shall we do then?” 

“Know what? l.ct’s turn ofT here, the bushes are as 
thick as anything! We’ll lie down and slay down. Alt 
right?” 

They made oil to the left. Soon they found themselves 
deep in such den.se undergrowth that it was hard to break 
a way through. In a tiny clearing they stopped, pushed the 
poles under the bushes, buried tliem.sctves in the sand and 
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lay still. Now llu-y could see nothing, only listen. At the 
factory the hooter roared triumphantly—four o’clock. 
After a time they heard the voices of their pursuers, faint 
at first but growing louder. Soon they could make out 
the words. 

“Here! They’re here!’’ insisted a petulant voice. 

“Perhaps they’re home by now,” replied another, more 
stolidly. 

“No, if they’d gone home we should have spotted them. 
You can sec everything from there!” 

“Well, come on, let’s search then!” 

“Here’s where they went! Look at their tracks!” 

“That’s right.” 

“See where they dragged the pole!” 

Two pairs of bare feet came into view. The scouts held 
their breath. Examining every yard, the bare feet paced 
up and down the bushes. 

Mitya whispered close to Vasya’s ear: “Ours are 
coming.” 

“Where?” 

“They arc, honestly!” 

Vasya listened. Sure enough, about a dozen voices 
were chattering quite nearby, and there could be no doubt 
that it was their men. Mitya leapt to his feet and gave 
vent to a strained ear-splitting yell: “Seryozha-a-a!” 

The two southerners stopped dead, then threw' them¬ 
selves joyfully at Mitya. But Mitya was no longer afraid 
and fought back with his fists, his eyes flashing aggres¬ 
sively. 

“Keep back! ^Keep back! Seryozha-a-a!!!” 

Vasya jumped out into the open and looked calmly at 
the enemy. One of them, a very sunburnt lad with vivid 
red lips, smiled at him. 

“What are you shouting for? You’re captured anyway. 
Where are the banners? Tell us where they are,” he said, 
turning to Vasya. 
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Vasya shrugged his shoulders. 

“There aren’t any. Look! There aren’t any!” 

Just then some twigs crackled in the undergrowth and 
voices sounded nearby; the enemy rushed olT in the other 
direction. 

Again Mitya shouted: “Seryozha-a-a!” 

“What’s going on here?” demanded Seryozha, coming 
out into the clearing. Behind him the whole northern army 
peered out from the thicket. 

“Look!” said Vasya, unfurling the enemy’s banner. 

“And ours too! Ours too!” 

“What a feat!” exclaimed Seryozha. “What a heroic 
deed! Hurrah!” 

Everyone shouted “hurrah.” Everyone questioned the 
heroes. Everyone slapped them on the back. Seryozha 
picked Vasya up in his arm.s, tickled him and asked: 

“How can we thank you? How can we reward you?” 

“Mitya too, Mitya too!” laughed Va.sya, kicking his 
legs in the air. 

What a wonderful heroic day of victory that was! How 
fine it was on Fly Mountain, whither the northern army 
now marched freely and where Seryozha said: “Comrades! 
Today victory is ours! We attacked three times, but the 
enemy, armed to the teeth, repelled every attack. Our 
losses have been terrible. We thought we were utterly 
defeated. With downcast hearts we had begun to retreat, 
land then we learned that our valiant scouts, Vasya Na¬ 
zarov and Mitj'ia Kandybin, had won la brilliant victory 
on the western front!...” 

In conclusion Seryozha said: 

“These heroes shall now hoist our banner with their 
own hands on the top of Flv Mountain! Come on, get hold 
of it!” 

Vasya and Mitya grasped the bright red banner and 
plunged its pole firmly into the soft sand. The northerners 
shook the lair with their cheers of victory. Not far off 
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skulked a few disgruntled southerners. Some of them 
came nearer and said: “It’s not fair! We have the right to 
take it down!” 

“Excuse me!” answered Seryozha. “Was your banner 
captured before four o’clock?” 

“Well, suppose it was....” 

“What time is it now, then?! You pipe down....” 

What ;a wonderful day it was, so full of glory and 
heroism. 

“Let's go to iny iiouse,” said Vasya decidedly. 

Mitya was embarrassed. What Iiad happened to that 
eternal aggressiveness of his! 

“I don’t want to,” he whispered. 

“Come on! We’ll have dinner there. And you tell your 
mummy you are coming to our plac<>.” 

“What is there to tell?...” 

“Just tell her you’re coming to us!” 

“Think I’m afraid of .^\um? .Mum won’t sav anything. 
But....” 

“What were you saying this morning then?” 

At last Mitya gave in. But when they reached the 
porch he stopped. 

“Know what? You wait here, I’ll be back in a sec.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he ran off to his own 
flat. Two minutes later he reappeared holding the famous 
tin. It no longer contained either nails or partitions. 

“Here’s your tin!” 

He was glowing with joy but his eyes wavered. 

Vasya was taken aback. 

“Mitya! Your father wdll beat you!” 

“Huh, beat me? Think he’ll catch me as easy as that?” 

Vasya mounted the steps. He had decided that there 
was only one person in the world w'ho could solve this ac¬ 
cursed question of the tin—his father Fyodor Nazarov, the 
fountain of all kindness and wisdom. 
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Vasya’s mother was surprised to see the boys. 

"Ah, you’ve brought a guest! Is this Mitya? Thai’s 
good! O niy, just look at yourselves! What have you been 
up to? Cleaning chimneys?” 

“We’ve been fighting,” said Vasya. 

“Well, vou are a sight! Fedya, just come and look 
at them!” ‘ 

Father came in and burst out laughing. 

“Vasya! Wash yourself at once!” 

“There’s ,a war on. Daddy! You know what, we cap¬ 
tured their banner, Mitya and me!” 

“I don’t even want to hear about it. Soldiers ought to 
wa.sh first and talk afterwards.” 

He half closed the dining-room door, poked out his 
head and said with mock severity: “And I won’t let you 
into the dining-room. Marusya, throw them right into the 
water! And rinse this one as well, phew, what a blackie! 
And is that the tin? Aha... 1 see! No, I won’t talk to a 
pair of ragamuffins like you.” 

Miitya stood rooted to the ground, more scared than in 
the most desperate battle. With startled eyes he began 
retreating towards the door, but Vasya’s mother put her 
arm round his shoulders. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mitya, we’ll just have an ordi¬ 
nary wash.” 

In a little while Mother came out of the kitchen and 
said to her husband; “Perhaps you’ll clip Mitya’s hair. 
It’s impossible to wash it....” 

“Won’t his parents object to the interference?” 

“Oh, let them! They don’t mind beating the boy, he’s 
all in bruises.” 

“All right, we’ll interfere then,” said Nazarov cheer¬ 
fully, taking the clippers out of the cupboard. 

In another quarter of an hour both scouts, clean, rosy 
and handsome, were sitting at the table ... too full of 
their adventures to oat anything. 
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Responding to the boys’ stories with expressions of 
amazement and awo, sympathizing, gasping and laugh¬ 
ing in turns, Nazarov lived through all the ups and downs 
of the soldier’s life. 

No sooner had they finished dinner than Seryozha 
ran in. 

“Where are our heroes? Come out at once, the envoys 
will be here any minute....’’ 

“Envoys?’’ asked Nazarov seriously, straightening his 
blouse under his belt. “May I come and watch?” 

The northern army turned out in strength to meet the 
envoys. True, they had no bugle, but the northern banner 
floated on the summit of Fly Alountain! 

But before the envoys arrived, Oleg’s mother appeared 
on the scene. 

“Where’s Oleg? Was he with you?” she asked the 
northerners. 

Seryozha tried to evade the issue. 

“You wouldn’t let him play.” 

“No, but his father said he could watch....” 

"He wasn’t with us_” 

“Did you .see Oleg, boys?” 

“He was hanging around there,” answ'ered Lyovik. 
“They took him prisoner.” 

“Who took him prisoner?” 

“Why, the southerners....” 

“Where’s that? Where is he now?” 

“He’s a traitor,” said Mitya. “He told them everything 
and now he’s afraid to come back. And he’d better not 
either!” 

Kurilovskaya peered at Mitya in alarm. 

Mitya’s head now shone like a clean golden apple, and 
his sharp, determined little eyes no longer seemed inso¬ 
lent, but alive and keen. Nazarov awaited further events 
with interest, he felt they would develop at break-neck 
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speed. Attracted by the fine evening Kandybin had also 
emerged from his flat. He viewed tlio now, smart Mitya 
with disapproval, but for some reason seemed in no liurry 
to assert his parental rights. 

Kurilovskaya looked about anxiously, overcome by the 
indifference of those around her to Oleg’s fate. Encounter¬ 
ing Nazarov’s curious gaze she hastened up to him. 

“Comrade Nazarov, tell me what shall I do? My Oleg’s 
disappeared. I’m really terribly worried. Semyon Pavlo¬ 
vich does not know anything about it yet.” 

“They’ve taken him prisoner,” smiled Nazarov. 

“How dreadful! Taken prisoner! Fancy, dragging the 
boy away like that! Why, he wasn’t even playing at all!” 

“That’s just it, he ought to have been playing. You 
were wrong not to let liim.” 

“Semyon Pavlovich is against it. He said it was such 
a dreadful game!” 

“Nothing dreadful about the game, it’s your attitude 
that’s dreadful. Surely it’s not right to put the kid in such 
a position?” 

“Comrade Nazarov, boys get up to all manner of 
trouble. You can’t just follow blindly after them.” 

“Why blindly? You needn’t keep your eyes shut. But 
children must be allowed to live their own lives....” 

Meanwhile the gate had opened to admit a solemn trio of 
envoys followed by the muddy tear-stained figure of Oleg, 
looking very sorry for himself. With a gasp his mother 
rushed over to him. Grasping him by the hand, she led him 
home moaning and pointing his finger at the boys. 

But the boys hiad no time for Oleg. The southern army 
was making unheard-of demands: the banner must be 
returned and the northerners must admit they were de¬ 
feated. According to the envoys Vasyia and Mitya had 
been released because they had given their word of hon¬ 
our not to fight any more that day; they had been trusted 
but had not kept their word. 
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“Whal do you mean ‘word oi honour’?” exclaimed Se¬ 
ryozha wrathfully, ‘‘war is war!” 

“What? You go against the word of honour?” cried 
the boy with the feather in sincere indignation. 

“Perhaps they did it purposely? Perhaps they gave 
their word of honour on purpose, to trick you!” 

“Word of honour?! Oho, that’s the kind you are! Oh 
no, once you gave your word of honour you’ve got to stick 
to it....” ~ 

“Suppose, f’rinstancc, you were captured by fascists? 
They’d say: give us your word of honour! Well? What 
would you do with your word of honour then?” 

“Oh, that’s your line, is it!” The chief brandished his 
arm skywards. “By fascists! And wlio are we? What was 
the treaty we made? Our treaty says we are Reds and you 
are Reds, and there aren’t any fascists. Fascists, I like 
that!” 

Embarrassed by the last argument, Seryozha appealed 
to Vasya and Mitya. 

“Did you give your word of honour?” 

Mitya screwed up his eyes contemptuously at the ene¬ 
my chief. 

“We, give our word of honour?” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

“Of course, we didn’t.” 

“You did!” 

“No, we didn’t!” 

“So I didn’t say to you: give us your word of honour!” 

“What did you say then?” 

“What did I say?” 

“Do you remember what vou did sav?” 

“I do.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“Oh, don’t I?” 

“Well, come on, tell us!” 

“I’ll tell you. But what do you think I said?” 
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"No, you toU us, if you romt?mbor... 

"Don't worry, 1 roniember, but what do you think!*” 

“Aha? What do I think? You said: give me your word 
of honour that you won’t go back to your own army. Didn’t 
he say that, Vasya?” 

“What’s llic dilTercnce?” 

But the enemy’s card was already lost. The northern¬ 
ers laughed and .shouted. 

“And how they came in! Word of honour! That’s cun¬ 
ning, if you like!” 

Even Kandybin, a serious man if ever there was one, 
burst out laughing. 

“Young devils! That cooked ’em! But who’s been shav¬ 
ing my kid like that?” 

Nazarov made no response. Kandybin moved nearer 
the fx)ys. Their game w'as beginning to amuse him. He 
laughed at great length w'hen he heard the northerners’ 
counter-proposal. His laughter w,as direct and strong 
like a child’s, at times he doubled up and even bent his 
knees. 

The northerners propo.sed that their banner should 
stand for three days on Fly Mountain, and then they 
would restore the enemy’s and begin a new war. And if 
this didn’t please the enemy-—“Fly Mountain is ours!” 

The envoys greeted this suggestion with derision. 

“Yah! Do you think w'e can’t make ourselves a new 
banner? W'hy, we’ll make a dozen if you like! You’ll see 
whose banner will be standing on Fly Mountain to¬ 
morrow!” 

“We shall see!” 

“And so shall w'e!” 

The farewell ceremony was performed somewhat has¬ 
tily; the envoys departed in anger, and the northerners 
shouted after them with no regard w’hatcver for the rules 
of military etiquette: “Make ten banners if you like, they’ll 
all be ours!” 
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“Well, tomorrow, look out!” said Seryozha to his men. 
“We’re in for a lough time.” 

But they did not liave to wait till tomorrow. 

On the tall flight of steps leading down from his flat 
appeared the chief of the planning department Semyon 
Pavlovich Kurilovsky himself, his massive form trembling 
with wrath. Behind him down the steps stumbled the 
downtrodden figure of Oleg Kurilovsky. 

Semyon Pavlovich raised his liand and said in a 
peremptory iiigh-pitctied tenor which, incidentally, hardly 
matched his portly figure; 

“Boys! Hey there! Wait a minute, wait a minute, I 
tell you!” 

“What’s up? What’s he shouting for? Who’s that?” 

“Look how wild he is! He’s Oleg’s....” 

Before he reached the bottom of the steps Semyon Pav¬ 
lovich was shouting; “Bully! Torture! Rough-handle, 
would you! I’ll show you rough-handle!” 

He ran up to the boys. 

“Which of you is Nazarov? Where’s Nazarov?” 

No one spoke. 

“Who is Nazarov, I say?” 

Vasya looked round in fright at his father, but Father 
pretended to take no interest in the proceedings. Vasya 
blushed, lifted a surprised face and =;aid in rather a sing 
song voice: 

“Nazarov? I’m Nazarov!” 

“Aha, so it’s you!” bellowed Kurilovsky. “So it was 
you bullying my son? And the other one? Kandybin? 
Where’s Kandybin?” 

Mitya stared over his shoulder at the angry Kurilovsky. 

“What are you shouting for? I’m Kandybin, what 
about it?” 

Kurilovsky leapt towards Mitya and grabbed his 
shoulder so roughly that Mitya spun round him in a circle 
and landed right in Seryozha’s arms. The latter quickly 
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transferred Mitya behind his back, presenting Kurilovsky 
with his own smiling intelligent face. 

“Where is he? Why are you hiding him? Were you bul¬ 
lying together?” 

Kurilovsky pt'ered so comically behind Seryozha’s back 
and Mitya hid himself so cleverly that all the boys roare<l 
with laughter. Kurilovsky grew purple in the face, looked 
round and realized that he must retire quickly to avoid 
making a thorough fool of himself. Another moment and 
he would probably have run off to give full rein to his 
anger in his study, but then Mitya’s father came up 
to him. 

“Just what did you want with my son?” he asked, put¬ 
ting his hands behind him and throwing his head back, 
displaying his sharp red Adam’s apple. 

“What? What do you want?” 

“I don’t want anything. I’m asking you what you need¬ 
ed my son for? Perhaps you want to give him a hiding? My 
name's Kandybin.” 

“Ah, so he’s your son?“ 

“Ooh, he’ll hit him in a minute!” said Mitya loudly. 

A fresh burst of laughter. 

Nazarov walkeel swiftly over to the two parents, who 
were already sparring up to each other like a pair of 
fighting-cocks. Vasya scarcely recognized his father. Not 
loudly, but in a voice more angry than Vasya had ever 
heard his father use, Nazarov said: “What’s going on 
here? Stop this at once. Come away and we’ll talk the 
matter over!” 

Kandybin did not abandon his pose, but Kurilovsky 
swiftly realized that this wias the best wiay out of the 
situation. 

“Very well,” he agreed with a briskness that he did 
not feel. “Come to my study.” 

He made towards his front door. Kandybin shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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“Go to the-” 

“Come on,” said Nazarov, “come on, it will be better 
if you <lo!” 

“Like bell it will!” Kandybin moved on after Kiiri- 
lovsky. 

The last to mount the steps was Nazarov. As he did so 
he heard someone in the subdued erowd of boys shout: 
“Pretty good that! Vasya, is he your dad? That’s what I 
like to see!” 

In his own study Semyon Pavlovich could not, of 
course, shout and make a fuss—after all, here it was not 
worth destroying his cherished atmosphere of dignity for 
the sake of a mere boy. With a polite gesture he motioned 
towards the armchairs; he himself sat dowm behind his 
writing-desk and smiled. 

“These boys are enough to up.si;t anyone! ' 

But the host’s smile roused no response from the 
guests. Nazarov looked at him with lowered brows. 

“Upset you, did they? Have you any sense at all?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You shout at the boys, grab them, shake them. What 
do you mean by it? Who do you think you are?” 

“I suppo.se I may defend my owm son?” 

Nazarov stood up and waved his hand contemptuously. 

“Defend him from whom? How long are you going to 
lead him by the hand? All his life?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Why didn’t you let him play?” 

At this Kurilovsky also stood up. 

"Comrade Nazarov, my son is my own affair. I did not 
allow him, that is all there is to it. My authority still car¬ 
ries some weight, I hope.” 

Nazarov moved towards the door. As he went out he 
turned round. 



“Only mind: your son will grow up a coward and a 
lurncoat.” 

“That’s putting it rather strongly, isn’t it?” 

“It’s my way of talking.” 

During this not very restrained conversation Kandy- 
bin had been sitting silently in his chair. He had no desire 
to go into the fine points of educational theory, but neither 
could he allow Kurilovsky to man-handle his son. At 
the same time Kurilovsky’s words concerning authority 
pleased him greatly. He had even found time to say; 

“That’s right—authority!” 

But he could not, on principle, remain behind after 
Nazarov had left. And as he went down the steps Nazarov 
said to him: “Listen, Stepan Petrovich, you are a decent 
fellow and a good workman, and I respect you a tot, but 
if you strike your son just once more, you’d better leave 
town, because I’ll get you clapped in jail. Take my word 
for it as a Bolshevik.” 

“Go on, who are you trying to frighten?” 

“I will, Stepan Petrovich.” 

“What the hell! Why pick on me? What do you mean 
I beat him?” 

“He had a bath in our place today. He’s all bruises.” 

"You don’t say?” 

“And he’s a fine kid. If you go on like this, you'll 
ruin him.” 

“You have to keep your authority sometimes.” 

“Authority, authority, that’s a fool’s maxim, and you 
repeat it. You- -a Stakhanovite!” 

“You are a stickler, Fyxxior Ivanovich! What have you 
got against me? God knows how you ought to treat ’em!” 

“Conic round to my place and we’ll have a chat. There's 
a drink going and the wife’s been cooking jam dumplings 
today!” 

’“TIardly the right occasion, fs it?” 

“It’ll do." 
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In the Golovin family the problem of authority has been 
replaced by amusement organized round one fixed idea: 
Parents and children oufiht to be friends. 

This is not bad if it is serious. Father and son can l)e 
friends, they ouglit to be friends. But the father still re¬ 
mains a father and the son remains a son, that is, a boy 
who needs to be brought up; and it is the father who brings 
him up, thus acquiring certain characteristics besides his 
position of friend. Bui if mother and daughter are not 
merely friends but playmates, and if father and son are 
not merely friends j)ut bosom friends, almost boon com¬ 
panions, these additional characteristics, the character¬ 
istics required for upbringing, are apt. imperceptibly, to 
disappear. 

And they have disappeared in the Golovin family. In 
this family it is difficult to make out who is bringing up 
whom. At any rate sentiments of a pedagogical nature are 
more often expres.sed by the children, because the parents 
play fairer and respect the golden rule: a game is a game! 

But this game has long since, lost its pristine charm. 
Before, it list'd to be so nice, such fun: “Bad Papa! Bad 
Mama!” 

What a joy it was to the family, what laughter it caused 
when Lalya first called her father Grishka! It was the 
crowning point of the wonderful idea, the acme of peda¬ 
gogical genius: parents and children were friends! Golo¬ 
vin himself is a teacher. Who better than he is capable of 
understanding such friendship! And he has understood it. 
He used to say: “Everything new to the world is always 
simple, like Newton’s apple! Put relations between par¬ 
ents and children on a basis of friendship—how simple, 
how beautiful that is: 

That joy is now, unfortunately, a thing of the past. 
Now the Golovins are choking with friendship, it is suffo¬ 
cating them, but there seems to be no way out: just try to 
bow a friend to obedience! 
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Fifteen-year-old Lalya says to her father: “Grishka, 
again you talked a lot of rot at supper at the Nikolayevs’!” 

“What rot?” 

“What rot? Oh, dragging out all that philosophy: ‘Ye¬ 
senin is the beauty of decay!’ I was ashamed to listen. It's 
so old. That’s for little children. What do you know about 
Yesenin? You, beaks, can’t be content with your Nckrasov.s 
and Gogols, now you must have a go at Yesenin....” 

Golovin does not know whether to be delighted at the 
directness and simplicity of their relations or whether to 
writhe at their obvious vulgarity. Being delighted is on 
the whole more peaceful. Sometimes he even meditates on 
this problem but he has already given up meditating on 
another problem: what kind of a person is he bringing 
up? The game of friends continues under its own momen¬ 
tum and because there is nothing he can do about it. 

Last year Lalya threw up ordinary school and entered 
the art school. She has no artistic ability, she just thinks 
the word “artist” is rather chic. Both Grishka and Varka 
know this very well. They have even tried to speak to La¬ 
lya about it, but Lalya rejects their interference. 

“Grishka! I don’t poke my nose into your affairs, so 
don’t poke yours into mine! What do you know about art 
anyway?” 

And what is Lyovik coming to? Who knows! In any 
case he is not much rtf a friend. 

Grishka and Varka’s life has Ik^coiuc sad and helpless. 
Grishka tries to furnish it up with witticisms, but Varka 
cannot even do this. Nowadays they never talk about the 
great friendship of education and look with secret envy at 
other children who have lasted friendship with their 
parents in less gigantic doses. 

They experience similar envy when meeting Vasya 
Nazarov. 

Just now he has entered the room with the tin under 
his arm. Golovin abandons his exercise books and looks 





at Vasya. The sturdy lad with his calm engaging glance is 
a pleasant sight. 

“What do you want, my boy?" 

“I’ve brought the tin. It’s Lalya’s tin. Where’s Lalya?” 

“Of cour.se, of course, I r<'membor. You are Vasya Na¬ 
zarov?” 

“Alta.... And you an- lli.al_Wliat’s your name?” 

“Me.... My name is Grigory Konstantinovich!” 

“Grigory Konstantinovich? But they call you some¬ 
thing else ... Gri-shka. Is that right?” 

“Y-yes. Very well, sit down. Tell me how you are 
getting on.” 

“We are at war now. Over there ... on Fly .Mountain.” 

“War? And what mountain is this?” 

“Kook. You can see everything through the window. 
That’s our flag.” 

Golovin glanced out of the window and saw the moun¬ 
tain with the flag on it. 

“Has this been going on long?” 

“Two days already!” 

“Who’s fighting there?” 

“All the boys. Your Lyovik’s there too. He was taken 
prisoner yesterday.” 

“Is that so? Even taken prisoner? Lyovik!” 

Lalya appeared from the ne.xt room. 

“No sign of Lyovik since this morning. He didn’t even 
come in for dinner.” 

“Must be in the thick of it, eh? Well, Vasya’s brought 
your tin for you.” 

“Ah, Vasya, so you’ve brought the tin! You are a 
sport!” 

Lalya put her arm round Vasya and sat him down be¬ 
side her. 

“I need this tin very badly! What a dear you are! Why 
are you such a dear? Remember how I whacked you? Re¬ 
member?” .. 
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“It wasn’t much. It didn’t even hurt. Do you beat 
everyone? Lyovik too?” 

“Look, Grishka, what a lovely boy he is. Just lcx)k!” 

“Well, I’m looking.” 

“If only you and Varka had a son like him.” 

“Lalya!” 

“Oh, that’s all you can vsay: ‘Lalya!’ If only I had such 
a brother, instead of a young urchin. He went and sold 
my little green purse this morning!” 

“Not really, Lalya!” 

“He did. To some kid or other, for fifty kopeks. And 
bought himself a baby-crow with the money. Now he’s 
keeping it under the steps, torturing it. That’s your up¬ 
bringing!” 

“'i.:alya!” 

“Look at him, Vasya! He can’t say anything else. Just 
repeats himself like a parrot!” 

“Lalya!!” 

Vasya lai'.ghcd loudly and stared at Grishka as if he 
really were some strange foreign bird. 

But Golovin took no olTence, neither did he leave the 
room, banging the door behind him. He oven smiled 
meekly. 

“I’d change you as w ell as Lyovik for this Vasya here!” 

“Grishka! You can talk about Lyovik as much as you 
like, but this is the last time you speak about me!” 

Grishka shrugged his shoulders. What else could 
he do?... 

Life went on both in V’asya’syardiand on the “kuchugu- 
ri.” In the war between northerners and southerners both 
sides experienced changing fortunes. There were many 
victories, defeats and exploits. There were also betrayals. 
Lyovik betrayed the northerners; he found himself new 
friends on the enemy’s side, and perhaps they were not 
even friends but something else. When, after three days, 
he Wanted to re-enlist in the ranks of the ntfrthern army, 
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Seryozha Skalkovsky tiavt; orders for him to appear be¬ 
fore a mililiary court. Lyovik submitted obediently but 
nothing came of it; the court, unwilling to forgive such 
treachery, refused to restore his honour. Lyovik took no 
offence land did not lose his temper, instead he threw 
himself iinto a new amusement. Somewhere on the edge of 
the “kuchuguri” he began to dig himself a cave, told a 
lot of talcs about it, described what a table and shelves 
it had, but after that everyone forgot about the cave, 
even Lyovik himself. 

The war did not last long enough to bring about the 
complete defeat of either side. When military operations 
were carried to the far south, the opposing armies came 
across a nice lake with grassy shores, and beyond the 
lake caught sight of cherry orchards, straw ricks, wells 
and cottages—the village of Korchagi. 

On the initiative of the southerners it was decided to 
end the war immediately and organize an expedition to 
explore the new country. The expedition developed on a 
grand scale when Vasya’s father decided to take part in 
it. Vasya went about the yard several days on end, laugh¬ 
ing from sheer joy. 

The expedition lasted from four o’clock in the morning 
till late evening. Its most important achievement was the 
discovery in Korchagi of an extremely powerful organiza¬ 
tion, at the sight of which Seryozha Skalkovsky exclaimed: 
“Here’s someone to fight! That’s what I like to see!” 

The Korchagians had their own football field with real 
goal-posts. The expedition was literally stupefied at the 
spectacle of such a high degree of civilization. Some of the 
Korchagi boys suggested playing a friendly match, but 
the expedition only blushed in reply to this cordial invi¬ 
tation. 

Life marched on, taking Vasya with it. The motor-cars 
and trains still stood in his toy kingdom; an aged and 
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battered Vanka-Vstanka continued to watch over them; 
the materials for building the bridge and the little nails 
in the beautiful box were lall in order—but they were 
already things of the past. 

Vasya sometimes stopped in front of the toy kingdom 
and meditated on its fate, but it no longer roused ardent 
dreams. Vasya felt an urge to l)e out in tlie yard with the 
boys, where wars were waged, where they built swing.s, 
where one heard the new words—“inside-right” and “half¬ 
back,” and w’here they were already dreaming of tobog¬ 
ganing down the hills that winter. 

One day father and son stood together over the toy 
kingdom, and father said: “It looks as if you’ll be build¬ 
ing that bridge, Va.sya, when you grow up—then it’ll be 
a real bridge over a real river.” 

Vasya thought for a moment. 

“That’ll be better,” he replied seriously, “but I’ll have 
to study a lot first ... to be able to build it. But what 
about now?” 

“Now we are going to build a sledge. The snow will be 
here soon.” 

“One for me and one for Mitya too.” 

“Of course. Well, that’s that. And now here’s some¬ 
thing else: you’ve been getting a bit slack this summer.” 

“How?” 

“You hardly ever tidy up the shelves. The newspapers 
aren’t folded, the flowers aren’t watered. And you are a 
big boy now, we must see about increasing your jobs. You 
will have to sweep the rooms out in the morning.” 

“Only you buy a good besom,” said Vasya, “like the 
one the Kandybins have got.” 

“Thai’s not a besom, it’s a broom,” corrected his 
father. 

The Kandybih family had been experiencing la veri¬ 
table renaissance these days. The symbol of this epoch be¬ 
came the broom which Kandybin bought the day after the 
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dumplings and vodka at the Nazarovs’. He would have 
been more stubborn in that talk with Vasya’s father, but 
how could you be like that if there was a decanter and a 
large bowl of sour cream on the table and if your hostess 
kindly put a dozen dumplings on your plate and said: 
“What a nice boy your Mitya is! We are so glad that Va¬ 
sya and he arc friends.’’ 

And so Kandybin tried honestly to be an obedient 
guest, and he liked what Nazarov had to say. Nazarov did 
not mince matters. 

“Don’t you interrupt me! I’ve more learning than you 
and I’ve seen more. Who are you to take advice from if 
not from me? You ought to treat your son differently, and 
your houst'hold too. A reasonable man, a Stakhanovite 
like you, ought to uphold our Bolshevik honour. What’s the 
idea of beating such a fine little fellow? Why, it’s not 
decent, understand? It’s like going into the street with¬ 
out any trousers on. You eat those dumplings, they’re 

smashing! Pity your wife isn’t with us_Well, another 

time.’’ 

Kandybin ate the dumplings, blushed and agreed with 
everything. When it was time to go he said to Nazarov: 
“Thanks for the talk, Fyodor Ivanovich. When you’ve got 
a day-ofi come and see how we live. My wife Polya is a 
good hand at dumplings too.’’ 

The story of Vasya is over. It was not intended to 
point a moral. Without going into subtleties I simply 
wanted to represent a very small fragment of life, one of 
those fragments which pass before our eyes in hundreds 
every day and which to few of us seem worthy of attention. 
We have been lucky enough to be with Vasya at the most 
responsible and decisive moment of his life, the moment 
when the boy emerges from the warm family nest on to 
the broad open road of life, when for the first time he be¬ 
comes a member of a collective, when he first becomes a 
citizen. 
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There is no lavoiding this triiiisition. It is just las nat¬ 
ural and as important as linishin^f scliool, as llio first day 
at work, as marriage. All parents know this, hut many ol 
them leave their cliild without help at this decisive mo¬ 
ment; and those who do so are the \ery people who are 
most blinded either by parental power or by playing at 
being parents. 

A child is a living per.son. He is by no means a mere 
ornament to our lives; his is a separate, rich, full-blooded 
life in itself. Judged by its strength of emotion, its deep 
impressionability, the purity and beauty of its elTorts of 
will, a child’s life is incomparably rich<T than tliat of an 
.adult. And therefore its variations are not only magnifi¬ 
cent but dangerous. The dramas and joys of the child’s 
life shake the personality more deeply and .are sooner 
able to create both the positive characters among the 
members of the collective, and its vicious, distrustful, 
lonely characters. 

It is only if you observe and know this full, vivid and 
tender life, if you meditate upon it, if you participate in it, 
only then does your parental authority become effective 
and useful, your parental authority being the power that 
you have stored up earlier in your own personal and so¬ 
cial life. 

But if your authority, like a lifeless painted doll, only 
stands on the outskirts of the child’s life, if the child’s 
face, his gestures, his smiles, his thoughtfulness, his tears 
pass by you unheeded, if your conduct as a father bears no 
resemblance to your conduct as a citizen- -your authority 
is worth less than nothing, whatever anger or strap it is 
armed with. 

If you beat your child it is for him, in any case, la trag¬ 
edy, either a tragedy of pain and injury, or a tragedy of 
habitual indifference and stubborn childish endurance. 

But that tragedy is the child’s. You yourself, a strong 
grown-up man, an Individual and a citizen, a being with 
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b€ the outward expression of the technique of family up¬ 
bringing. Neither you nor your children should have any 
doubts as to whether you, as one ot the senior, authorized 
meml)ers of the collective, have the right to give such in¬ 
structions. Every parent should learn to give instructions 
and should be able to keep to them and not take refuge in 
parental idleness or domestic pacifism. And then the in¬ 
structions will become the usual, accepted, traditional 
form, and then you will learn to add to them the faintest 
shades of tone, beginning with the tone of direction and 
going on to tones of advice, guidance, irony, siaroasm, re¬ 
quest and allusion. And if you learn further how to dislin- 
guteh between the real land fictitious needs of your children, 
then you yourself will not even notice your parental 
instructions becoming the dearest and most pleasant form 
of friendship betw'een yourself and your child. 



Chapter Seven 


Then, loo, his form consumes, Ihc toils of love 
Waste all his vigour, and his days roll on 
In vilest bondage. Amply lho\igh endowM, 

His wealth decays, bis debts with speed augment, 

The post of duty never lilts he more, 

And all his sick'ning reputation dies. 

Meanwhile rich unguents from his mistress laugli. 

Laugh from her feel soft Sieyon's shoes superb; 

'I'hc green-ray’d emerald o’er her. dropl in gold, 

(ilearns large and numerous; and the sea-blue silk. 

Deep-worn, enclasps her, with the moisture drunk 
Of love illicit. Whal his sires amassM 
Now n.Tunls in ribands, in tiaras llaine.s 
Full o’er her front, and now to robes converts 
Of Chian loose, or Alidonian mould; 

. . .Hence, by the muse forewarn’d, with studious heed 

Shun thou the toils that wail; for easier far 

Those toils to shun, than, when thy foot once slides, 

To break Ih’ entangling mc.shes and be free. 

I.L'C.ltr/J'lLS. Dv lirnim S'alnru 

^ MET Lyuba Gorelova by chance when she came to see 
iJ/ me over a small matter. While I was writing out the 
required slip, she sat quietly in her chair, sighing now and 
then, her hands crossed in her lap, her gaze diri'cled sruru'- 
where far into the distance. She was about nineteen years 
old, and one of those neat girls who even in their saddest 
moments never forget to keep their blouses ironed. 

“What are you sighing so sadly for?” I asked. “Are 
you in trouble?” 

Lyuba raised her prim little head with a jerk, sighed 
pianissimo and smiled piteously. 

“No ... it’s nothing much. I was in trouble, but it’s 
all over now.” 
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I have had plenty to do with girls’ troubles in my life¬ 
time and am used to discussing them. 

“All over, and you are still sighing about it?” I ques¬ 
tioned further. 

Lyuba gave a shiver and looked at me. A flame of in¬ 
terest had leapt into her earnest brown eyes. 

“Would you like me to tell you all about it?” 

“Yes, do.” 

“It’s a long story.” 

“Never mind....” 

“My husband has left me....” 

I looked at her in surprise: her long story seemed to 
be over. And as for the details—you could see them in 
her face: the small pink mouth trembled in a smile and 
tears were sparkling in her eyes. 

“Left you?” 

“Aha,” she assented in a whisper, nodding childishly. 

“Was he a good man ... this husband of yours?” 

“Yes ... very good! Very, very good!” 

“And did you love him?” 

“Of course. Why not? I still love him!” 

“Are you unhappy over it?” 

“You know ... I am, awfully!” 

“So your troubles arc not quite over, then?” 

Lyuba gave me a challenging suspicious look, but my 
sincere manner reassured her. 

“Yes, they are.... It’s all over. What can I do 
about it?” 

Her smile was so naive and helpless that I, too, began 
to wonder what she could do. 

“What indeed? You will have to forget your husband 
and begin again, right from the start. You’ll get married 
again_” 

Lyuba pouted scornfully. 

“Who to? They’re all alike....” 
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“But your husband wasn’t so marvellous if it comes 
to that. He left you, didn’t he? As a matter of fact, he’s 
not really worth loving.’’ 

“What do you mean not worth loving? You don’t even 
know him!” 

“Why did he leave you?” 

“He fell in love with someone else.” 

Lyuba said this calmly, almost with a touch of satis¬ 
faction. 

“Tell me, Lyuba, are your parents alive?” 

“Yes, they are. Daddy and Mummy! They keep on tell¬ 
ing me off for having got married.” 

“Quite right too.” 

“No, it’s not. What’s right about it?” 

“Of course, they’re right. You’re still a child and 
already married and divorced.” 

“Well.... What about it! What’s that got to do with 
them?” 

“Aren’t you living with them?” 

“I have a room of my own. My husband left me and 
went to live with his ... and the room is mine now. And 
I earn two hundred rubles. And I’m not a child! How 
can you call me a child?” 

Lyuba looked at me in angry surprise, and I saw that 
she was quite serious about this game she played in life. 

Our next encounter took place under similar circum¬ 
stances. Lyuba was sitting in the very same armchair. 
She was now twenty. 

“Well, how are your family affairs?” 

“Too good for words!” 

“Ah! So you found someone better than your ... 
that_” 

“Nothing of the kind. I got married to the same one ... 
for the .second time!” 

“How did that happen?” 
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"It just happened. He came to me and cried. And said 
I was better than anyone else. But that isn’t true, is it? 
I’m not better than anyone else, am I?” 

“Well ... tastes differ, you know.... What’s so bad 
about you anyway?’’ 

“There you are! That means he loves me. And Mummy 
and Daddy said I was being foolish. But he said: ‘Let’s 
forget everything.’ ’’ 

“And have you forgotten everything?” 

“Aha,” said Lyuba in the same quiet whisper as before, 
and nodded just like a child. Then she l(X)ked at me with 
.serious curiosity as if she wanted to test whether I under¬ 
stood her game in life. 

The third time I met Lyuba Gorelova in the street. She 
appeared suddenly out of a side-turning w'ith some big 
books in her arms and ran to catch a tram, but, on seeing 
me, exclaimed: “Oh, hullo! What a good job I met you!” 

She was just as young, just as neatly groomed, and 
the blouse she wore was just as fresh and beautifully 
ironed. But there w:as la trace of dullness, la kind of inward 
tiredness in her brown eyes, and her face had grown 
paler. She was twenty-one. 

She walked along beside me, repeating softly: 

“What a good job I met you.” 

“What makes you so glad? Do you need me for some¬ 
thing?” 

“Aha. I haven’t anyone else to tell things to.” 

And she sighed. 

“Are you in trouble again?” 

She spoke quietly, her eyes fixed on the road. 

“I was in trouble. Such trouble! I even cried. She sent 
an application to the court, you know. And the court 
passed judgement and now we have to pay 150 rubles a 
month. Alimony. Not that it’s so very much. .My husband 
gets five hundred rubles a month and I get two hundred 
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and fifty. Only it’s sucli a pity. And you feel ashamed some¬ 
how, you know! Honestly! But they’re wrong. It wasn’t 
his child at all, but she brought in witnesses... 

“Listen, Lyuba, .send him packing.” 

“Who?” 

“That husband of yours.” 

“How can you siay such a thing! lie’s in such la diffi¬ 
cult position. And he hasn’t got la flat. And there’s the 
money to pay, land everything-” 

“But you don’t love him.” 

“Don’t love him? W'liat do you mean? I love him very 
much. You don’t know how good he is! And Father says 
he’s a waster! And Mother says; ‘You aren’t registered, 
.so leave him!’ ” 

“But aren’t you registered?” 

“No, we aren’t. Wo didn’t get registered before and 
now it’s loo late.” 

“Why too late? You can always register.” 

“I know. But it means getting a divorce and all 
that....” 

“You mean your husband has to? From the one who’s 
getting the alimony?” 

“No, he never registered with her. From another one.” 

“From another? Who’s she then ... his old wife?” 

“Why old? He registered with her quite recently.” 

1 stopped dead. 

“But I can’t understand it at all. This must be his 
third then?” 

Lyuba did her best to e.\plain. 

“Yes, I suppose, if you count me, she’s the third.” 

“But when did he have time? How could he?” 

“He didn’t live with her long, the one who gets the 
alimony.... He wasn’t long with her. And then he kept 
going about until he met this other one. And she had a 
room. So they started living together. But she said she 
didn’t like it and they must get registered. She thought it 
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would be better that way. So he got registered as her 
husband. But after that they only lived ten days 
together_” 

“And then what?” 

“Then, as soon as he saw me in the metro ... witli a 
comrade ... he suddenly felt .so .sorry. And he came to me 
and cried .so hard.” 

“Perhaps he was lying lall the time and was never 
registered wdth anyone....” 

“No, he didn’t say anything about it. It was she, the 
one he was registered with, came and told me every¬ 
thing_” 

“And did she cry?” 

“Aha,” said Tyuba quietly and gave a childish nod. 
And she looked at me attentively. I lost my temper and 
shouted out for the whole street to hear: “Tlirow him out 
on his neck, at once! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

Lyuba clasped her big books tighter and turned away. 
Probably there were tears in her eyes. Then she said, 
addressing not me but the other side of the street: “How 
can I throw him out? I love him.” 

I met Lyuba Gorelova for the fourth time in a cinema. 
She was sitting in the lounge in the corner of a big sofa, 
nestling against a young man, a handsome, curly-haired 
young man. He was whispering something in her ear and 
laughing. She was listening with strained attention, star¬ 
ing away somewhere into the distance with happy brown 
eyes. She seemed just as neat as ever and I did not notice 
any dullness in her glance. Now she was twenty-two. 

She was delighted to see me. Jumping up from ithe 
sofa, she ran over and grasped my sleeve. 

“Come and meet my husband!” 

The young man smiled and shook my hand. He really 
did have a pleasant face. They sat me down between them. 
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Lyuba was indeed glad to see me and kept plucking at my 
sleeve and laughing like a child. 

“I’ve heard a lot about you. Lyuba tells me you are 
her destiny. As soon as she saw you she said: ‘There’s 
my destiny,’ ’’ said her hu.sband in a restrained manly way. 

“Isn’t it true, isn’t it true?” shouted Lyuba, attracting 
everybody’s attention. She hid behind my shoulder and 
with mock severity commanded her husband: “Go along. 
Go and have a glass of lemonade! Well, what are you 
waiting for? I want to tell him what a good husband you 
are. Go away!’’ 

Reaching behind my back, she pushed him with her 
hand. Me shrugged his shoulders, smiled awkwardly at me 
and walked away to the buffet. Lyuba took possession of 
both my sleeves. 

“Toll me, is he good?” 

“Lyuba, how can I say whether he’s good or not?” 

“But you’ve seen him. Can’t you tell?” 

“He looks all right, but ... if you remember all his 
deeds ... well, you yourself realize_” 

Lyuba’s eyes grew several times larger. 

“Stupid! Do you think he’s that one? Nothing of the 
kind! He’s another man altogether! He’s the real one, you 
see ... the real one!” 

I was dumbfounded. 

“How do you mean, ‘the real one’? And what about 
the other? Your ‘true love’?” 

“He was no true love! He was such a rotter! I’m so 
happy. If only you knew how happy I am!” 

“But do you love this one? Or are you ... mistaken 
again?” 

She fell silent, suddenly losing all her liveliness. 

“Do you love him?” 

I was expecting iier to nod in her childish way and 
murmur: “Aha.” 

But she sat beside me, subdued and tender, stroking 
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my sleeve, and the look in her brown eyes seemed to be 
centred deep within her. 

At last she said quietly: “I don’t know how to say: 

I love. I can’t say it... it’s so strong!” 

She looked at me, and her glance was that of a woman 
who loved. 

Teaching young people to love, teaching them to know 
love, teaching thorn to be happy means teaching them self- 
respect and human dignity. No educational trips into the 
autonomous republic of Venus will help you here. In 
human society, especially in socialist society, sex education 
cannot be physiological education. The .sexual act cannot 
be isolated from all the achievements of human culture, 
from the conditions of life of man in society, from the 
humanitarian course of history, from the triumphs of aes- 
thetic.s. If a man, or woman, does not feel liim.self a mem¬ 
ber of society, if they have no feeling of responsibility for 
its life, for the beauty and reason of it, how can they love? 
Where are they to find self-respect, confidence that they 
possess some intrinsic value above that of mere male 
and female? 

Sex education is first and foremost the cultural edu¬ 
cation of the social personality. And if in bourgeois society 
this education is blocked at every turn by such obstacles 
as the class division of society, poverty, coercion and 
exploitation, in our State the road lies wide open for such 
education. In tlie humblest Soviet family, as soon as that 
family realizes to the full what an important and decisive 
part it plays in the life of the slate, as soon as it learns to 
feel the unity it has with society not only in the great 
moments of history but in every detail of daily life, the 
problem of sex education solves it-self, for such a family 
is already in the fairway of the cultural revolution. 

Not so long ago the problem of sex education presented 
it.self to many people who had nothing better to do, in 
this form: how should one explain to children the secret 
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of child-birth? The problem arose in liberal guise, it being 
considered liberal not to doubt that the secret of child-birth 
must be explained to children. Scorn was heaped on the 
old outrageous dodges—storks were hated, cabbage 
despised. People were convinced that storks and cabbages 
must be the cause of manifold disasters and that by timely 
explanation these disasters could be averted. 

The most daring and liberal demanded complete aboli¬ 
tion of all “veils” and complete freedom in sex discussion 
with children. In various ways and all kinds of voices 
stories were told of the dreadful tortuous paths by which 
modern children learned the secret of child-birth. To sen¬ 
sitive people it may well have seemed that the child con¬ 
fronted with the secret of child-birth was in a tragic 
quandary similar to that of King Oedipus! One could only 
wonder that these unfortunate children did not indulge in 
mass suicide. 

In our day there is not such a desire to explain the 
secret of child-birth to children, but in some families con¬ 
scientious parents do still suffer over the question of what 
to do about this secret and how to answer their children 
if they a.sk al)Out it. 

It should be noted, however, that far more talk than 
practical action has been expended on this pressing ques¬ 
tion, urgent as it may be. I know of only one case when 
a father set his fivc-year-old son to watch his mother give 
birth to her child. Like every other case of idiocy, this 
incident merits only the attention of a psychiatrist. Far 
more often it has happened that honest parents have in fact 
embarked on various “truthful” attempts at explanation. 
But no sooner had they begun than they found themselves 
in an almost hopeless position. 

In the first place a violent contradiction emerged be¬ 
tween parental liberalism and parental idealism. It sud¬ 
denly became quite clear—no one knew why—that the 
problem of sex, in spite of all their explanations, in spite 
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of all their heroic truthfulness, was determined to remain 
the problem of sox and not the problem of cranberry jelly 
or apricot jam. Because of this, it could never be tackled 
w'ithout going into details that even by the most liberal 
standards were quite unbearable and needed hushing up. 
In its desire to reach the light the truth appeared in such 
a shape that even the boldest parents felt rather like faint¬ 
ing. And this happened most often of all with those parents 
who had ri.sen from the rank and file, who were in closer 
company with “ideals,” who were actively striving for 
betterment and perfection. As a matter of fact, they wanted 
to “explain” the sex problem in such a way that it would 
somehow become no longer sexual but something else, 
more pure and lofty. 

Secondly, it came out that even with the best will in 
the world, even with the most scientific approach, parents 
nevertheless told their children just what they would have 
heard from those “terrible boys and girls” whom the 
parental explanation was designed to forestall. It came 
out that there are no two versions of child-birth. 

In the long run people remembered that right from the 
very beginning of the world not a single case had been 
recorded of young people who married not having suf¬ 
ficient idea of the secret of child-birth, and, as everybody 
knows ... always the same version, without any very 
noticeable deviations. The secret of child-birth seems to 
be the only sphere of knowledge where there are neither 
controversies, nor heresies, nor doubtful points. 

Alexander Volgin lives on the fourth floor of a new 
block of flats. Alexander’s father Timofei Petrovich Vol¬ 
gin works in the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs. He wears two silver stars on the sleeve of his 
tunic and there arc two little stars on his crimson button¬ 
hole tabs. These stars mean a lot in Alexander’s life. But 
more important still is the revolver. The revolver Father 
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of his estimation. Alexander is convinced that he loves his 
father for his fighting activities. 

Now—Mummy. Mummy will not scream or run away 
if you show her a Nagant. When she was living in Ovruch 
she herself fought off the bandits while Father was away 
at a Party meeting. Nadya was there too, but she was 
only one year old then and did not come into that story. 
Nadya is now .seventeen. Alexander loves her, but that is 
not the point. Mother. Of course. Mother is not a fighter 
although she did have to u.sc a gun at Ovruch. In the first 
place she works in some Department of Public Education 
or other; secondly, she hasn’t got a revolver, nor any 
stars, nor the rank of Senior Lieutenant of State Security; 
and thirdly, she is very be^autiful, very kind and tender, 
and even if she did have a revolver and all the ranks in 
the world, who knows what place they would hold in 
Alexander’s imagination. Alexander Volgin loves his 
mother not for any particular .services rendered, he 
simply loves her, and that’s that! 

Alexander Volgin reached these conclusions about 
■love the year before last, that is, the time when he found 
some real friends in life, not mummy’s darlings who 
could not do anything except dress up like tailor’s 
dummies, but real comrades with experience of life and 
minds of their own. Perhaps they, too, love their parents, 
but they don’t make up to them in public and, anyway, 
they have no time to bother with parents. What with the 
problems life springs on you every day, it’s enough to 
make you forget your dinner, let alone your parents, and 
it takes a lot of strength and knowledge to solve these 
problems: think of the match between Locomotive and 
Dynamo, for instance, of flying aflairs, or the pulling down 
of that house in the next street, or the way they’re asphalt¬ 
ing the main road nearby, or radio. And at school, too, 
there is so much to do, so many problems, such a tangled 



web of relations, so many conspiracies, so many events 
that even Volodya Uvarov sometimes loses his head and 
says: “That’s a fat lot of good to me, I must say. They 
can go to the devil! I can’t be bothered!’’ 

And Volodya Uvarov never laughs. Volodya Uvarov 
really is like an Engli-shman, e/eryone knows that. He 
never laughs. Others have also tried this business of keep¬ 
ing a straight face, but no one can manage it for more 
than a day: the second day they always show their teeth 
and laugh like monkeys. But Volodya Uvarov only curls 
his lip once in a while—you can’t call that laughter. That’s 
his way of expressing scorn. Alexander respects Volodya 
Uvarov’s stern manners but has no intention of imitating 
him. His own fame is based on wit, infectious laughter 
and an unfailing talent for making facetious remarks. All 
the boys know that it is wiser to kiep clear of Alexander’s 
tongue. The whole of the filth class knows it. And the 
teachers know it, too. Yes ... even the teachers. 

When it conics to teachers, of course, it’s la bit more 
awkward. Some teachers have a habit of starting trouble. 

A few days ago the Russian Language teacher Ivan 
Kirillovich announced that he would be making a start on 
Pushkin. Before this, Volodya Uvarov had brought 
Yevgeny Onegin into class and demonstrated a few lines. 
And then Ivan Kirillovich said he would be making a 
proper start on Pushkin. “Proper” he called it, but in 
fact he left out the most interesting parts. Loudly, but 
politely, Alexander Volgin asked: “What does this mean: 
‘That which to glances e’er affords such invaluable re¬ 
wards. ...’?” 

Alexander Volgin had well-chiselled features and an 
expressive mouth. He grinned shamelessly at Ivan Kirillo¬ 
vich and waited for an answer. The boys’ eyes lighted 
up becaiuse the question really was an interesting one. 
Everybody knew what “that” referred to—a foot, a 
woman’s foot; Pushkin wrote about it in detail and the 
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boys liked it. They had shown these lines to the girts and 
observed with great interest what impression they made. 
But with the girls this passage had fallen rather flat. 
Valya Strogova glanced at it, did not turn a hair and even 
laughed. And the mere recollection of what she said made 
you feel ashamed. 

“Huh, the milksops! Never seen that before!” 

The other girls laughed too. Alexander felt embar¬ 
rassed and looked at Volodya. Not a muscle moved in 
Volodya’s plump face. 

“Never mind when we saw it, you just explain what it 
means,” he ground out between his teeth. 

Volodya brought that off beautifully, and one might 
have expected him to come out the victor in this encounter. 
But the final result was much sadder. 

Valya Strogova looked keenly at Volodya. What 
superiority and disdain flashed in that glance. Then she 
said: “Those lines aren’t a bit difficult to understand, 
Volodya. But you are still a baby. When you grow up 
you’ll understand.” 

Not everyone can bear such trials calmly. Thus tested, 
fame perishes. Influence disappears, prestige collapses, 
ties that have taken years to build up are snapped in an 
instant. And so everyone waited with bated breath to hear 
Volodya’s reply. But Volodya did not have time to reply, 
for with a toss of her bobbed head Valya Strogova walked 
proudly to the door. Nina and Vera linked arms with her, 
and all three marched off looking even more unapproach¬ 
able than ever, throwing careless glances over their 
shoulders and patting theit hair into place. Volodya Uva- 
rov watched them go in silence, curling his full lips con¬ 
temptuously. No one spoke except Kostya Nechiporenko, 
who said: “You want a job bothering with them.” 

Kostya Nechiporenko was top of the class and felt 
very satisfied with himself; he could permit himself the 
luxury of an individual opinion. All the others were agreed 
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that Volodya had suffered a defeat and that immediate 
decisive action was required of him. Delay was impossible. 
Volodya sat at his dc.sk and wrapped himself in a frigid 
English silence. Alexander Volgin spent all the time 
between classes cracking jokes on the most trivial excuses. 
Picking on thin, short-sighted Misha Gvozdev, he asked: 
“Why do men wear trousers and women wear skirts?” 

Misha realized that this innocent remark was the be¬ 
ginning of some painful joke and tried to slink away 
without answering. He had a cowardly, cautious way of 
moving, and his face w'ore a scared expression. But Ale¬ 
xander grabbed him by the elbows, and repeated loudly 
for the whole class to hear: “Why do men wear trousers 
and women wear skirts, eh?” 

Misha struggled feebly, staring sullenly at the floor. 

“Leave him alone, he’ll start blubbing in a moment,” 
said Volodya through his teeth. 

“No, let him tell us!” laughed Alexander Volgin. 

Misha leaned weakly on the desk. He was indeed on 
the verge of tears. When Alexander relea.sed his arms he 
crept away into the far corner and sat there in silence, 
his face turned to the wall. 

“There’s a queer bird for you!” laughed Alexander. “So 
that’s what he’s thinking of, the low-minded fellow! But 
it’s quite simple really. 

"So that Misha shouldn’t lose his head 
And get married to a man instead." 

Then Misha burst out crying and jerked his elbow pet¬ 
ulantly, although for all anybody cared he might just as 
well have kept it still. But Volodya Uvarov frowned in 
disgust, and he was right: no amount of banter could take 
away the unpleasant taste of that conversation with the 
girls. There were many in the class who even before this 
had treated Volodya and his friend Alexander Volgin with 
silent disapproval. And it was particularly depressing to 
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see the cold disdainful air of independence with which the 
girls came into the class and took their places at their 
desks. They were pretending that the back desk did not 
oxi.st, or that if it did, it had no interest for them. They 
were trying to make out that they knew everything and 
that their knowledge made them a lot higher and better 
than any of those Volgins or Uvarovs. The giirls kept put¬ 
ting their heads together, whi.spering land liaughing. How 
could a fellow guess whom they were laughing at and why 
they thought so much of themselves? 

Something had to be done quickly. The question put 
to the teacher was designed to restore the situation, and 
Alexander Volgin awaited Ivan Kirillovich’s answer with 
a solemn smile. Even the thorough softies, even the swots 
and hard-workers were hushed and paying proper atten¬ 
tion to this interesting duel. The teacher was still very 
young and it looked as if he would not escape, from his 
awkward position. 

And indeed Ivan Kirillovich was taken aback, and 
mumbled, blushing: “Well, er ... that’s another question, 
you know... ra'... a question of... er ... other relations. 
I don’t understand why you ask?" 

Alexander Volgin made a heroic effort to achieve a 
proper studious face and the result, it seems, was not 
too bad. 

“Well, when you read that ‘invaluable rewards’ you 
can’t understand it. You can’t make out what rewards 
he means.’’ 

But the teacher suddenly climbed out of the mire, and 
climbed out very well indeed. 

“We were discussing something else. There’s no need 
to make a diversion. I will call at your home in a day or 
two and explain the matter then. Your parents will 
listen, too.” 

Alexander Volgin went pale and lapsed into a state of 
polite and utter helplessness. “Please do,” he mumbled. 
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Volodya gave Alexander a murderous glance and, 
without standing up, said: 

“If the question was asked in class why should it be 
answered at home?” 

But the teacher pretended not to hoar and went on talk¬ 
ing about Pushkin’s story The Captain’s Daughter. 

Alexander was about to say something else, but Kostya 
Nechiporenko tugged at his shirt and pulled him forcibly 
down into his seat. 

“Don’t be a hooligan! Or you’ll catch it,” he advised 
good-humouredly. 

The honour of the back desk was saved, but at what 
a cost! 

Three days later Alexander Volgin still remembered 
this incident with alarm. At home he re.spondcd nervously 
to every ring at the door, but the teacher still did not 
come. Alexander was doing his home-work particularly 
well now, keeping quiet in class and trying not even to 
look at Volodya. If that Ivan Kirillovich did come round 
telling tales to Father, who knows how it would all end. 
So far Alexander had had no clashes with Father over 
school matters. Alexander got good marks and there were 
no rows. At home he had tried to discuss school as little as 
possible, thinking this would be more convenient all round. 
And now this affair had turned up. 

On getting into bed at night Alexander would med¬ 
itate on what had happened. Everything was quite clear. 
Father would not say anything about his asking side 
questions in class, but when it came to those “invaluable 
rewards,” dash them, he would get into a row for that. At 
this point Alexander would heave rapidly from side to 
side, doing so not because he would get into a row but 
because there was something even more terrible in the 
offing. The row could be as bad as you liked, that was not 
the point. What kind of a row would it be anyway? Would 
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Father give him a hiding? No, he wouldn’t do that. But 
how could a fellow talk to his father about all these things: 
rewards, feet—horror! What an awful, shameful, impos¬ 
sible subject! 

Volodya Uvarov asked: 

“Did ho come?" 

“No.” 

“What are you going to do when he does?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You tell him you really didn’t understand anything.” 

“Tell who?” 

“Your father, of course. Just say you didn’t understand. 
Who can understand the damn things anyhow!” 

Alexander shook his head. 

“Huh, think it’s so easy to kid my dad? He’s seen 
plenty like you and me, you know.” 

“Well, I think it’s not bad ... passable ... I would tell 
mine that.” 

“And he’d believe it?” 

“Who cares whether he believes or not! A nice thing 
I must say! How old are we? Thirteen. Well? We aren’t 
even supposed to understand anything of the kind. So we 
don’t.that’s all there is to it.” 

“May be we don’t, but why pick such a ... you know 
what I mean.” 

“Just picked it.... Happened to be doing Pushkin ... 
and that turned up....” 

Volodya sincerely wanted to help his friend. But for 
.some rea.son Alexander hesitated to tell Volodya the truth. 
The truth was that Alexander could not deceive his father. 
Somehow he just could not do it, no more than he could 
talk to him “about such questions.” 

The storm broke from an unexpected quarter: Nadya! 

“Nadya tells me...’’ that was how Father began. 

This was so overwhelming that even the theme itself 
lost some of its edge. Father talked; Alexander was in a 
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queer state, the blood in his organism flowed up and down 
where and how it wanted, his eyes blinked in senseless 
confusion, and his head drummed with the unexpected and 
unforgivable discovery: Nadya! Alexander was so de¬ 
pressed by this news that he did not even notice his tongue 
babble on its own initiative: “Fiut she doesn’t know 
anything... 

He took a grip on himself and checked his tongue. His 
father looked at him seriously and calmly, but as a matter 
of fact Alexander was not in a fit .state to notice how his 
father looked. He could see before him only his father’s 
sleeve and the two silver stars on it. His gaze wandered 
aimlessly over the embroidery of the stars. His father’s 
words penetrated his ears and did .something inside his 
head; anyhow some kind of order lx:gan to appear there. 
Clear, understandable and somehow acceptable thoughts 
came spinning towards him; like his father’s sleeve they 
gave off a kind of warmth. Alexander realized that these 
were his father’s thoughts and that in them lay salvation. 
Nadya suddenly dropped out of his consciou.sness. His 
throat ached, the waves of shame stopped playing havoc 
with his circulation, a warm friendly glow kindled his 
checks, and kindled his soul. Alexander raised his eyes and 
saw his father. Father had a firm, muscular mouth; he 
was regarding his son with a .steady understanding gaze. 

Alexander rose from his chair and sat down again, 
but could not wrench his eyes from Id's father’s face and 
could not stop his tears—dash those tears. 

“I understand now. Dad. I’ll do as you say. All my 
life I willl! You’ll sec!” he groaned. 

“Calm yourself,” said his father quietly. “Remember 
what you have said: all your life. Mind now, I believe you, 
I shall not check on you. And I believe you are a man, 
not just a ... good-for-nothing.” 

Father stood up quickly and Alexander caught a 
glimpse of his smooth belt and unbuttoned empty holster. 



Father went out. Alexander sank his head on his arms and 
fell into a dazed happy state of repose. 


“Well?” 

“Well, he said it.” 

“And what about you?" 

“Me? Nothing....” 

“And you probably started crying and saying: oh, 
Daddy, Daddy!” 

“What’s crying got to do with it?” 

“Well, didn’t you cry?” 

“No.” 

Volodya l(:H>ked at Alexander with an air of lazy confi¬ 
dent reproach. 

“You think as he’s your father he must be right. Ac¬ 
cording to them we’re always to blame. But they don’t 
say anything about themselves, it’s always us. Mine’s the 
same when he starts: you ought to know, you ought to 
understand....” 

Alexander listened to Volodya with a dismal heart. 
He could not betray his father, yet Volodya demanded 
betrayal. And on Volodya’s side there was undoubtedly 
some kind of honour that could not be betrayed either. 
A compromise was net-ded and Alexander could find no 
respectable form for it. Volodya would have to climb 
down. And why shouldn’t he? They had both gone too far, 
anyway. 

“So you think my father was all wrong?” 

“I do." 

“But perhaps he was right?” 

“What’s right about it?” 

“Another one would have gone about it differently. He 
would have said: How dare you! You ought to be ashamed! 
And all that.” 

“Well?” 

“He didn’t say that, did he?” 
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“Well?” 

‘It’s all right for you to keep on saying ‘well’, but if 
you had heard him... 

“Well, suppose I had.... Well, go on anyhow. Only 
you think they always talk like that: ‘You ought to be 
ashamed,’ ‘You ought to be ashamed’? Don’t worry, they 
know how to put it on too.” 

“Why should they put it on? Was he putting it on?” 

“Of course, he was, and you thought it was grand: 
secrets, secrets, everyone’s got secrets!” 

“He didn’t say it like that at all.” 

“How then?” 

“Quite differently.” 

“Well, how?” 

“You see, he says: in life there’s something mysterious 
and secret. Everybody knows about it, he says, men and 
women, and there’s nothing dirty about it, it’s just secret. 
People know. What of it? They know, but they don’t go 
dragging it about in public. That’s culture, he says. And 
you, he says, are a lot of milksops, you’ve only just found 
out and your tongues are wagging like the cow’s tail. And 
then he said_” 

“Well?” 

“Then he said: a man needs his longue for important 
things, but you just use yours to swat flies.” 

“Is that what he said?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“That was clever of him.” 

“And you think....” 

“But it’s just words of course. Why did Pushkin write 
it down then?” 

“Oh, he said something about Pushkin too. Only I’ve 
forgotten how he put it.” 

“Quite forgotten?” 

“No, not quite, only ... I understood then, but the 
words he used ... you see_” 
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“Well?” 

“He says; Pushkin was a great poet.” 

“That is news, I must say!” 

“No ... liold on, Ihc point isn’t tiiat ho, was great, hut 
that you liavo to understand....” 

"Notliing hard to understand alwut those lines.” 

“Of course not, but that’s not the point. What he said 
was, aha, I reineml>pr; it’s quite true, quite true, that’s 
what lie said: it’s quite true!” 

“Drop it: ‘quite true’!” 

“But that’s what he said: it’s quite true, this poetry 
speaks of that ... of that ... well, you know....” 

“All right, I understand. What then?” 

“Then he went on: Pushkin said it in poetry ... in 
such wonderful poidry, and then ... yes, there was another 
word, aha -tender poetry. Tender poetry! And then he 
says: that is what beauty is!” 

“Beauty?!” 

“Yes, and you, he says, don’t understand anything 
iabout beauty. You keep wanting to make it into some¬ 
thing else.” 

“Nothing of the kind! Wiio wanted to make it into 
something else?” 

“Well, that’s what he said; you want to make it into 
... the talk, no, the language of a drunken lout. Pushkin’s 
not what you need, what you need is scribbling on the 
fence....” 

Volodya stood erect and listened carefully, beginning 
to curl his lip. But he kept his eyes lowered as if in 
thought. 

“Was that all?” 

“That was all. And he said something about you too.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

“Shall I tell you?” 
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“Think it matters to me what he said?” 

“To you, of course not.” 

“You let him pull the wool over your eyes.” 

“I did not.” 

“He f^ot round you properly, 1 imi.sl say. liu! wlial did 
he tell you about me?” 

“He said: Your Volodya plays at being an Englishman, 
but as a matter of fact he’s just a vnung savage.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he said ‘plays at’?” 

“Yes.” 

“A savage?” 

“Yes, that’s what he said: ‘a savage.’ ” 

“Very nice! And what did vou say?” 

“Me?” 

“You were glad, of course?” 

“No I wasn’t.” 

“So I’m a savage, and you, 1 suppose, are a man of 
culture!” 

“And he said another thing: Tell your Volodya that in 
a Socialist state there won’t be any savages tike him 
anyhow.” 

Volodya smiled contemptuously, for the first time dur¬ 
ing the whole conversation. 

“He got round you nicely, I must say! And you swal¬ 
lowed it all. ItTl 1)0. dangerous f)eing friends with you now. 
Now you are a ‘man of culture.” And your sister will pass 
everything on. The girls will tell her, of course. It’ll l)e 
impossible to say anything in class! And what do you 
think she’s like? Do you know' w'hat she’s like herself?” 

“What’s she like? What do you mean?” 

Alexander really could not understand what Volodya 
meant. Nadya was above suspicion. True, Alexiander had 
not yet forgotten the first staggering shock he had ex¬ 
perienced when it came out that Nadya had given him 
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away, but for some reason he could not be angry with his 
sister, he was just angry with himself for forgetting that 
she would find out all about it. Now he looked at Volodya 
and it was obvious that Volodya knew something. 

“What is she like then?” 

“Oh! You don’t know anything? She said all that about 
you, but she’s the one!” 

“Tell us.” 

"Can't tell you! You’re such a cultured man!” 

“Come on, tell us.” 

Volodya drew himself up in an attitude of frigid 
haughtiness, but vague meditation still hovered on his 
plump face. And Instead of the lofty idleness that had been 
there before, a cluster of tiny m^-dles glinted in his eyes. 
Such needles always ajipear when wounded vanity comes 
in conflict with a boy’s eternal nobility and love of truth. 

And now vanity gained the upper hand. Volodya said: 

“I’ll tell you all right, only there’s one thing more 
I must find out.” 

Thus a compromi.se was achieved. Nadya was in the 
tenth class and her interference did not interest the 
friends, but her double-dealing could not be tolerated. 

Nadya Volgina sludied in the tenth cla.ss of the same 
school that our friends attended. It was clear enough 
through what channels the Pushkin affair had achieved 
publicity. These girls had a manner of making proud 
looks and various ways of tossing their heads fit in perfect¬ 
ly with whispering and gossip, and now it was known 
what they had been whispering about. They had jumped 
at this chance. If one remembered that the question about 
Pushkin’s lines had been put in an extremely cultured 
form, and that, in fact, nobody had ever thought of making 
his poetry into the language of louts, and that everyone, 
not only the girls, realized the lines were beautiful, and 
that the teacher ought to have explained them properly in 
the first place—if one remembered all that, the low cun- 
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ninfj of those girls came right to the fore at once. They had 
made a show of discussing The Captain’s Daughter and 
the teachers had been taken in. But they had told Nadya 
about Pushkin’s lines. And that was what they had been 
talking about at the lesson. 

And Valya Strogova was only so proud when she was 
in class. But she went home with Goncharenko, a boy in 
the eighth class, on the excuse that they lived in the same 
house. And they went to the ice-rink together. And left 
the ice-rink together. As far back as the autumn Volodya 
Uvarov had sent her a note: 

“To Valya Strogova. 

“Don’t think we don’t understand anything. We under¬ 
stand everything. Kolya Goncharenko, oh, what a hand¬ 
some clever boy! Only it’s nothing to .show off about.’’ 

They had seen Valya Strogova receive the note during 
a Grammar lesson and read it under the desk, and they 
had seen how she sat there angrily through all the lessons 
and breaks. And during the last lesson Volodya had 
received an answer. 

“To Volodya Uvarov. 

“You silly fool. When you get some brains, let us 
know.” 

It took Volodya three days to recover from that insult. 
He sent another note but it returned in a shameful state 
with the inscription on top: “This was written by Uvarov, 
so it need not be read.” 

And still she went about with Goncharenko. And the 
teachers thought that as she was a girl she was above 
suspicion. And not only Valya. There were plenty like her. 
They all had secrets, they all had some kind of mysterious 
intrigues, while the fifth class had to put up with their airs 
and graces. And all the threads of these secrets led away 
into the upper regions, the distant heights of the eighth, 
ninth and tenth classes. With their good looks and sprout- 
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ing moustaches the seniors got in everywhere. And what 
goings-on the girls had in these upper regions it was 
impossible to imagine. 

Volodya llvarov held very sceptical views on the sub¬ 
ject. He would tell the most improbable stories about the 
older girls, and was not even very concerned that he should 
be believed. The truth of his stories did not interest him, 
he was interested in themes, possibilities and details. The 
others did not contribute anything. Volodya was not be¬ 
lieved, but his tales were listened to with interest. 

The girls of the ninth and tenth classes! Just think of 
them! Even Volodya was scared. Could it ever enter his 
head to write one of them a note? How could he? What 
would ho write about? The girls in the senior classes were 
incomprehensible creatures. It was even rather frighten¬ 
ing to lo<.)k at them. Suppose she noticed and glanced at 
you—just what could a chap say? Only the most daring 
spirits allowed themselves sometimes, as they dashed down 
the corridor, to brush the thigh or breast of one of the 
senior girls. But that was a poor form of amusement. Such 
things were done in fear and trepidation; the risk was 
enormous. If you were caught, if she looked at you, if she 
said something, what escape was there on the hard un¬ 
yielding door tl\at would not open and swallow you up at 
wnll. East year the class did have a reckless young tough 
like that, one Ilya Komarovsky—he had been expelled. 
What of il? Among the boys he used to talk about things 
that set the very desks blushing, while his listeners would 
look round more than listen. And yet even he, talk as he 
did, if he playe<l a loutish trick and met the girl’s eye, he 
was finished. He would shut up and try to smile. And she 
only said to him: “Wipe your nose. You’ve got a handker¬ 
chief, haven’t you?’’ 

And they expelled Komarovsky not for that at all, but 
for playing truant and studying badly. And when he went 
no one was sorry, it was even a relief. 
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Deep down, Alexander Volgin liad nothing against 
the senior girls; but that was a terrible secret, it was 
such a secret that its real meaning did not occur to him 
even in dreams, and if it did there was no unravelling it. 
But he was in a better position than others, for in their 
flat itself, with him and his parents, lived Nadya—a being 
he could not understand but whom he liked and felt at¬ 
tached to. Nadya’s friends in the tenth class came to the 
flat. Like her, they were gentle girls, with killing eyes, 
soft chins and wavy hair that was absurdly clean, and 
certain things about their figures that it was better not to 
think about cither in dreams or reality. Alexander was 
sometimes admitted to their company, he was admitted 
not quite on disinterested grounds. In their company he 
behaved easily, talked loudly, cracked jokes, and rushed 
at lightning speed for ice-cream and cinema tickets. But 
that was all on the outside. Inwardly his heart murmured 
faint protests and his soul stirred uneasily. It was this 
self-confidence of the girls that confused him, this kind 
of wise power they had, that was in charming contradic¬ 
tion with their apparent weakness and lack of manly skill. 
They did not know how to throw' a stone properly, but 
when Klava Borisova once took Alexander’s cheeks in her 
soft warm hands and said: “This boy will make a hand¬ 
some man one of these days,” a strange noisy wave of 
emotion rushed over Alexander, stinging him and taking 
his breath away. And when he dragged himself out of that 
wave and opened his eyes, he saw that the girls had al¬ 
ready forgotten about him and were discussing something 
quietly among themselves. Then he had a dim feeling that 
somewhere very near lay the boundary line of human 
hap.piness. That evening in bed he recalled this incident 
calmly, and when he closed his eyes the girls floated in 
his imagination like high white clouds. 

He did not know how to think about them, but in his 
mind they w'ere always linked with joy. And neither Volo- 
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dya’s sarcasm, nor the crudities of Ilya Komarovsky could 
prevent that. 

And so he did not want to believe the stories the boys 
were telling about various escapades in which the girls 
were said to have taken part. It was the same now that 
Volodya was making hints about Nadya. Where was 
Volodya’s proof? 

“What did you want then? For them to do everything 
in front of your nose?” 

“No, but what proof have you got?” 

“Have you ever noticed how your Nadya goes home?” 

“What about it?” 

“And how many dandies there are after her?” 

“What do you mean ‘how many'?” 

“Haven’t you ever counted them? There’s Vasya Semyo¬ 
nov, and Petya V'^e.rbitsky, and Oleg Osokin, and Taranov, 
and Kisel, and Filimonov. Haven’t you seen them?” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Do you think they go after her for nothing? Do you 
think they’re such fools as that? You keep your eyes open.” 

Alexander kept his eyes open and saw that they actual¬ 
ly did go about together, that they wore cheerful and 
laughing, and that Nadya walked among them, her eyes 
■lowered. He saw Klava Borisova in the same dazzling 
setting, but apart from a little sad jealousy no suspicions 
awakened in his soul, although the “dandies” did seem 
very unpleasant. 

Spring came; the sun did longer duty in the sky; the 
chestnuts bloomed in the streets. Alexander had more to 
do: matches, and boating, and swimming, and various 
exams. Nadya was preparing for the exams even harder 
than usual. The girls would gather in her room every 
day. In the evening they would come out pale and serious, 
and Alexander’s chaff made no impression on them at all. 
Sometimes young men came to study as well, but all this 
had such a solid tenth-class appearance about it that even 
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Volodya would not have found it in liim to say something 
rotten. 

And just then, at the very height of the exams, some¬ 
thing happened. After supper, late in the evening Father 
said: “Whal’s become of Nadya?" 

Motlier glanced at the clock on the wall. 

“I was wondering lliat myself. She w'ent out at four 
to go and .study at a friend’s.” 

“But it’s past one.” 

‘i’ve been worrying for a long time,” said Mother. 

Father picked up the paper, but anyone could see he 
did not feel like, reading. He noticed his son concealed 
behind a copy of Ogonyok. 

“Alexander! Why aren’t you in bed?” 

“It’s a holiday tomorrow.” 

“Go to bed.” 

Alexander slept in the dining-room, on the divan. He 
undreSsSed quickly and got into bed, turning his face to 
the wall, but of course could not go to sleep. He lay and 
waited. 

Nadya came home cIo.se on two. Alexander heard her 
timid ring and the quiet opening of the door as she en¬ 
tered, and realized that she had done something wrong. 
A subdued conversation took place in the hall. He heard 
Mother say: “Do you think it’s only a matter of ex¬ 
plaining?” 

Then there was some talk in the bedroom. Father was 
there too; what they were talking about remained a mys¬ 
tery. Alexander could not get to sleep for a long time— 
he was overcome by a strange mixture of curiosity, alarm 
and disillusion. Sleep had already laid its fingers on him 
when for the last time he saw the faces of Nadya and 
Klava, and the other girls, and around them swirled some 
disgusting, unbearable but at the same time rather 
curious thoughts. 

The next day Alexander /peered keenly into Nadya’s 
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face and noticed a few details. There were dark shadows 
under her eyes. She had grown paler and was sad and 
thoughtful. Ale.xander regarded her with sympathy, but 
the thing that worried him most was to find out what had 
happened last night. 

He told Volodya nothing. He still remained his friend; 
together they di.scussed school alTairs, got up to trivial 
little pranks, went fishing and criticized the girls. But 
still he did not feel like talking alxuit Nadya. 

At home Alexander with per.scvering energy poked 
his nose into every chink he could find in the family’s life. 
He would pretend to be asleep, he would hide for hours on 
end in the study, listen to the conversation of his father 
and mother, keep watch on N'adya, her morxls and the way 
she spoke. 

On the day-ulT Ik* had a stroke of luck. His father went 
out on a hunting trip at dawn, rousing the whole family 
by his departure. Alexander al.so woke up, but lay with 
clo.sed eyes and waited. Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw N'adya, half-dressed, make her way to her mother’s 
bedroom to have “another hour.” She always did that 
when Father left home early or was on duly at work. 

Soon a conversation Ix'gan in the bedroom. Much of it 
did not reach Alexander: some he did not hear, some he 
did not understand. 

His mother said: “Love should be tested. A person may 
think he has fallen in love when it’s not really so. One 
doesn’t buy butter wdlhout testing it, but we just pick 
up our filings in an armful and rush olT with them blind¬ 
ly. It’s very fooli.sh really.” 

“It’s very difficult to lest,” whispered Nadya almost 
inaudibly. 

Then silence. Perhaps they w'ere whisj)ering so quietly, 
and perhaps Mother was affectionately stroking Nadya’s 
tousled head. And then .Mother said: 
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"Silly, it’s very easy to test. You can always tell a 
good, real feeling.” 

“Like good butter?” 

A smile sounded in Mother’s voice. 

“Even easier.” 

Most likely Nadya hid her face in the pillow or on 
Mother’s lap, because her voice came very faintly. 

“Oh, Mummy, it’s so difficult!” 

In his irritation Alexander was just a'uout to turn over, 
but remembered that he was supposed to be fast asleep 
and so only pouted discontentedly: just a lot of sob-stuff! 
And what had butter got to do with it! Queer folks these 
women, why couldn’t they talk business! 

“That’s right, one must have a little experience....” 

And he missed the rest of what hi.s mother said. They 
were a pair for whispering! 

Nadya started talking in a quick excited whisper. 

“Mummy, it’s all very well for you to say: a little ex¬ 
perience! Suppose 1 haven’t got any, not even a little, 
what then? Tell me, how docs it come about: experience 
of love? Is that what you need? Experience of love? Oh, 

I don’t understand at all.” 

“Now she’ll start crying,” decided Alexander and let 
out something like a sigh. 

“Not experience of love, dear me, no! Experience of’ 
love—that sounds rather unpleasant somehow. Expe¬ 
rience of life.” 

“What experience of life have I got?” 

“You? Seventeen years. That’s quite a lot of expe¬ 
rience.” 

“Tell me something! Do tell me something. Mummy.” 

Mother seemed to be collecting her thoughts 

“Won’t you tell me?” 

“You know yourself, don’t pretend.” 

“Me, pretending?” 
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“You know what womanly soU-rcspcct and pride are. 
No man thinks much of a woman who hasn’t that pride. 
You know how easy it is to k'ep a rein on yourself and 
not give way to the first impulse.” 

“But suppose you want to give way?” 

Alexander was beginning to grow quite downcast: 
when wouki they speak of that evening? And what had 
happened? All this book talk: giving way, impulses! 

.^lother said sternly and much louder than l>efore: 
“Well, if you are as weak as all that, give way perhaps. 
A weak person ahvays loses and gels into a mess every¬ 
where. It’s weakness makes people drink their happiness 
away.” 

"But why was it so strict liefore? And now why is there 
so much frt'cdom: marry when you like, get divorced when 
_\ou like? Why dot's Soviet rule allow such freedom?” 

Mother answered just as sternly: "Soviet rule counts 
on real people. A real fierson knows himself how to act. 
But sloppy things always need packing up to stop them 
oozing out all over the place.” 

“Do vou think I’m a sloppv thing?” 

“Why?” 

“You know how' it is: I’m in love ... almost in love. ..." 

Alexander even raised his head from the pillow to be 
able to listen with both ears. 

“Almost or really, I’m not afraid of that. You’re my 
clever girl, and you’ve got self-control. Thal’.s not why 
I’m cross with you.” 

“Why then?” 

“I never expected such faint-heartedness from you. I 
thought you’d got more pride, more of la woman’s self-re¬ 
spect. And there you go meetinga man only for the second 
time and staying out with him until one in the morning.” 

“Oh!” 

“That is weakness, of cour.se. That’s not doing your¬ 
self ju.stice.” 
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Tlier<i was isilence. Probably Nadya had hi'r fac-e in the 
pillow and foil lo-o asliariKHl to speak. Kven Alexander 
felt rather uneoiiiiortal)k‘. AlotluT eaiiie out of the bedro(;rii 
and went to the kitchen to wash. Nadya had subsided al> 
together. 

Alexaiid'cr Volgin stretched loudly, Cfiiighed, yawned, 
and gave various other sign.', that he liad only just woken 
from deep sleeji and was meeting llie day w itli a liglit heart. 
Al breakfast iie eNaiiiiiual the laces of his na»ihei'and sister, 
and deligliled in his knowledge. There was nothing much 
to be seen in Nadya’s face; siie carried it olT pretty W’cll, 
even joked and smih'd. 13ut her eyes, of course, were red, 
and her hair was not arranged fpiite as well as usual, and 
in general she was not so beautiful as slie had been before. 
Atollu'r poured out the tea, looking into the cups with a 
rather dry little smile that may have expressed sadness. 
TIu n she glanced al Alexander emd smihHl a real smile. 

‘‘What are you making faces about?” 

Alexander gave .a jump and haslilv re.s|{)re(l order to 
Ills lace, which really had been conducting itself in a way 
its owner had never agreed to. 

“Till not making faces.” 

Nadya shot a cheerful niockiiig glance at her brother, 
shook her liead sliglilly two or tlirec times and . . . said 
nothing. That was rather liigli and mighty of her and per¬ 
haps it would have passed yeslerday, buL today it w.as lan 
insulting challenge to yMexamier’s knowledge of tlie facts. 
He could so easily fell her.... But secrecy was dearer 
than honour, and Alexander contented liimself with a for¬ 
mal rebuff. 

“Well, well! And what was tliat kH)k for?” 

Nadya smiled. 

“You look as if you bad got tan ‘excellent’ for Geog¬ 
raphy.” 

There was a hint of mockery in those words, but it 
did not have lime to work properly on Alexander. Sud- 
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denly his mind was taken up with Geography: rivers and 
canals sparkled, figures and the names ol towns inviaded 
his memory. And with them came a host of other things: 
honour, and Father, and a “satisfactory” for the third 
term, and the competition with 5-B. Today was the exam. 
Alexander forgot hi.*^ sister and dived for his Geography 
book. 

I3ut on liis way to school he kept remembering the 
morning conversation. The background was pleasant: 
Alexander Volgin knows the secret and no one as much as 
suspects it. Tliis background was decorated with various 
images, but Alexander could not yet see them all as a 
whole. Xow one would stand out, now another, and each 
spoke only for itself. There was a pleasant image saying 
that his sister had done .something wrong, but just by, 
there was another that kept worrying him—it was unpleas¬ 
ant that something had happened to his sister. And right 
near was that whole girlish realm of theirs, outlined with 
broad vivid sirokos, just as enchanting as before, like high 
white cluutls. And without any clouds at all capered dwarf¬ 
ish caricatures suggesting that the girls were only putting 
it on and Volodya was perhaps right after all. Then all 
that faded out and was forgotten, and Alexander remem¬ 
bered his mother’s words early that morning, rather un¬ 
usual, important words that he kept wanting to think about 
but did not know how to think about; he could only recall 
their wise, fond strength. He remembered the words about 
a man’s not thinking much of a woman. There was some¬ 
thing interesting there, but what it was he could not un¬ 
derstand, because the view was blocked by a big familiar 
word “man.” A man—that was him, Alexander Volgin. 
That word had often turned up since the talk with his 
father. It was something strong, stern, enduring and very 
mysterious. Then this image, loo, was obliterated, and 
shameful thoughts pushed their way to the surface, Ilya 
Komarovsky’s crude stories and Volodya Uvarov’s un- 
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relenting cynicism. But this, too, disappeared, and again 
there were high white clouds glistening in the blue sky, 
and pure gentle girls smiling tenderly. 

All this hovered round Alexander’s .soul, tapping on 
the walls, each telling its own story, but inside lay only 
the gift from his father—a man stands for strength and 
nobility. 

Alexander arrived at school early. The exams were to 
begin at eleven and it was now only a quarter past ten. 
Several pupils were already at work round the maps. 
Volodya Uvarov was walking about the school square, 
showing off with his hands behind his back. Was he really 
so well up in geography? Volodya a.sked a few mundane 
questions about Alexander's mood, about the Sandwich 
Islands, about the chances of getting an “excellent," stat¬ 
ed carelessly that he himself was only trying for a “satis- 
fac,” and suddenly asked; “Has your sister got married 
now?” 

A shudder passed right through Alexander, and he 
stared at Volodya with wide-open eyes. 

“What?" 

“Hoi She’s got married and he doesn’t know! 1 like 
that!" 

“What do you mean? Got married? How?” 

“What an innocent young calf! He doesn’t even know 
how people get married. Very simple; one, two, and in 
nine months there’s a kid.” 

Volodya stood with his hands behind his back, his 
handsome round head held high. 

“You’re lying!” 

Volodya shrugged his shoulders like a grown up and 
gave one of his rare smiles. 

“You’ll see.” 

And he walked off to the building. Alexander did not 
follow him; he sat down on a bench and began to think. 
It was hard to think and he could not reach any conclu- 
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sioiis, but he rememl)ere(I that he must be a man. Luckily 
Geography wont ofT excellently, and Alexander ran homo 
in a joyful mood. But when he saw his sister his joy v;an- 
i.shed instantly. Nadya was sitting in the study, copying 
out something into her note-book. Alex.-mder stood in the 
doorway, then to his surprise found himself moving to¬ 
wards her. vShe raised her liead. 

“Well, how did Geography go?” 

"Geography? 1 got an ‘excellent.’ But you just tell me 
.something.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

Alexander heaved a sigh and blurted out: “Look here, 
have vou got married or not?” 

“What?” 

“Tell me . . . .ire you married or not?” 

“Am I married? \\'hat are you raving about? ” 

“No, you tell me.” 

Nadya looked at her brotlier keenly, stood up and 
grasped his snoulders. 

“W.ait a minute. What dues this mean? What are you 
asking about?” 

Alexander lifted his eyes to her face. It was angry and 
hostile. She pushed him away and ran out of the room. 
From the bedrrxHn came the sound of her bursting into 
tears. Alexander stood by the desk and thought. But it was 
hard to think. He wanderesl into the dining-room. At the 
door he bumped into his mother. 

“What horrid things have \ou been .saying to Nadya?” 

And so once again Alexander Volgin sits facing his 
father and again he can give the silver stars la close 
examination. But this time Alexander is calm, he can look 
his father straight in the eye, and his father replies 
with a smile: 

“Well?” 

“I promised you....” 

“You did.” 
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“I told you I would be a man." 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, so 1 have been ... in everything.” 

“You only went wrong over one thing.” 

“Didn't I act like a man?” 

“No. You need not have asked Nadya.” 

“Who then?” 

“Me.” 

“You?!” 

“Come on, tell me all about it.” 

.Ytid Ale.xander Volgin told his father everything, even 
the conversation he had overheard that morning. And 
when he had finished he added; “I want to know whether 
she’s gol marrkxl or not. I must know.” 

Father had listened attentively, nodding from time to 
time without asking a single question. Then he walked 
round th<' study, took a cigarette from a bo.x on the desk, 
enveloped himself in a cloud of smoke, and waved the 
match out. And meanwhile he asked with the cigarette 
iK'tween his tectli: 

“What must you know that for?” 

“So that Volodya won’t say it.” 

“Say what?” 

“So that he won’t say she’s got married.” 

“Why mustn’t one say that?” 

“Because he’s lying.” 

“Tying? Well, let him lie.” 

“FUit he’ll keep on lying.” 

“What harm is there in what he says? Is it bad to 
get married?” 

“He says she’s married, but....” 

“Well?” 

“But he .says ... he says dirty tiling.” 

“Ah ... so you understand now.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 
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Alexander noddetl, affirming to himself that he had 
indeed understood. 

Hi.'^ father came up close to him, took hold of his chin 
and looked into his eyes seriously and sternly. 

“Yes. You are a man. Well, from now on always under¬ 
stand. That’s all.” 

The nc.xt day Alexander did not come near Volodya 
and sat at another desk. During the break Volodya put 
his hand on Alexander’s shoulder, but Alexander threw 
it off sharplv. 

“Keep off!” 

Volodya sneered. 

“Think I need you?” he said. 

The story really ends here. Volodya LIvarov and 
Alexander \’olgin parted company for a long time, per¬ 
haps for ever. Mill there was one day. not more than a 
fortnight later, the last day of the school year, when their 
paths once again crossed for a minute. 

In a group of boys on the. same square Volodya was 
saying: “Klava in the tenth class is the first....” 

The boys were listening to Volodya with their habitual 
grudging attention. 

Alexander pushed through the crowd and confronted 
the story-teller. 

“That was a lie! You lied on purpose!” 

Volodya treated him to a lazy glance. 

"Well, what of it!” 

“You always lie! And you always have done!” 

The boys caught something new in Alexander’s 
tone, a new cheerful ring. They drew closer. Volodya 
frowned. 

“I’ve no time to listen to your rubbish_” 

He moved away. Alexander did not stir. 

“No, don’t go away!” 

“Oh, why not?” 

“I’m going to beat you!” 
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Volodya reddened, but, still trying to play the Eng¬ 
lishman, compressed his lips and snapped: “I’d like to 
see you.” 

Alexander Volgin swung his fist and struck Volodya 
on the ear. Volodya answered the blow at once. It was the 
start of one of those good boyish fights where it is always 
hard to know who is the winner. Before one of the seniors 
arrived on the spot both combatants’ noses were bleeding 
and several buttons had flown off. 

“What’s the fight about,” a.sked a tall lad in the tenth 
class. “Who started it?” 

One lone voice .said conciliatorily: “Just a fight, that’s 
all. They both started it.” 

The crowd buzzed disapprovingly. 

“Both! Hark at that! He’s been asking for it a long 
time!” 

The good-natured voice of Kostya Nechiporenko cut 
calmly through the general murmur. 

“They’re not both to blame. There’s a great difference 
between them. Volgin was beating that snake for spreading 
talei), and he was hitting back ... he had to!” 

The boys laughed loudly. 

Volodya wiped his nose on his sleeve, glanced round 
quickly and made off to the building. They all watched 
him go: there was nothing English in his walk. 

No talks with children about the “sex” problem can 
add anything to the knowledge that will come of itself 
in good time. But they do cheapen the problem of love, 
they rob it of that restraint without which love is called 
lewdness. The revealing of the secret, even when done in 
the wisest fashion, intensifies the physiological side of 
love, encourages not sexual feeling but sexual curiosity, 
making it simple and accessible. 

The culture of feelings of love is impossible without 
restraint organized during childhood. And sex education 
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should consist in fostering Hint intimate respect for ques¬ 
tions of sox that is known as chastity. The ability to control 
one’s feelinfjs, one’s imagination land one’s desires is la 
most essential ability, the social importance of which is 
not sufficiently appreciated. 

Many people, when they speak of sex education, imag¬ 
ine the sexual sphere as soiiielhii\L( completely isolated 
and separate, as soniethin.ef that one should have confiden¬ 
tial dealings with. Others, on the contrary, make sexual 
feelinj^ a kind of universal foundation fo-r the whole per¬ 
sonal and scK'ial development of man; in their view a 
person is always, primarily, either a male or a female. 
Naturally, llie}-, lor;, arrive at the i-dea that education 
must he, ])rimarily, sex education. Both the one and the 
other, in spite of the contrast between them, hold -that 
direct and deliheraic st-x education is ll^('fl 1 l and necessary. 

My experience says that specical, deliheraie so-called 
sex education can only lead to regrettable results. It will 
“educate” sexual feelincfs as if man had not experienced 
a lon.o: cultural history, as if lofty forms of sexual love 
had not already been attained in the time of Dante, Pet¬ 
rarch and Sliake-p.'are, if peoph* had not practised the 
idea of chastity lon.q' in ancient Greece. 

Sexual feeling's cannot In* correctly educated in the 
social sense if they are considered as exist in jL{ apart from 
the whole development of the p<Tsonality. But at the same 
time the sexual sphere must not be lookt'd upon as the 
basis of all human psychology and made the focal point 
of the educator’s attention. The cultivation of the sexual 
life is not the be^innin^ hut the conclusion. By educating 
the sexual feeding separately we still do not educate a 
citizen; yet in educating a citizen we do also educate the 
sexual feeling, but a sexual feeling already ennobled by 
the basic trend of our education. 

And therefore love cannot be nurtured simply out of 
animal sexual attraction. The power of “loving” love is 
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to bo. found only in Uk; experience of non-sexual human 
affection. A young man will never love the woman he 
has chosen to be liis wife, if he has not loved his parents, 
his comrades, his friemls. .\nd the broader the scope of 
his non-sexual love the more noble will be his sexual love. 

A man who loves his country, his people, his work will 
not become a profligate, he will not look on a woman 
merely as a female. And the reverse conclusion is equally 
true: the man who is capable of treating a woman with 
vulgar and shameless cynicism does not deserve to be 
trusted as a citizen; his attitude to the common cau.se will 
be just as cynical, and one cannot put complete trust 
in him. 

The sex instinct is a tremendous driving force; left in 
its original “>avage” state or intensified by “savage” 
educalion, it can become only an anti-social plienomenon. 
But restrained and ennobled by social experience, the ex¬ 
perience of unity with other ]>eople, of discipline and 
continence - if becomes one of the pillars of the very high¬ 
est aesthetic appreciation and the most beautiful human 
happiness. 

The family is a most important sphere, where a man 
takes his first steps in social life! And if those steps are 
organized correctly, then the .sex education will ahso 
proceed correctly. In a family wdiere the parents are ac¬ 
tive, where their authority eome.s naturally from their life 
and w'ork, where the life of tlu* children, their first contact 
with society, their study, play, moods, joys and disappoint¬ 
ments are. constantly heeded by the parents, where there 
is discipline, good management and control, in such a 
family the development of the children’s sex instinct, t(X), 
is always correctly organized. In such a family the need 
never ari.ses for any forced and spasmodic tricks, because, 
in the first place, parents and children have between them 
the absolutely nec<'ssary bond of delicacy and silent trust. 
Given this bond, mutual understanding is possible with- 
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out resort to naturalistic analysis and bald statements of 
fact. And in the second place, on this basis there will be 
sifjnificance and wisdom in every word that is spoken at 
the right time, in every concise and serious word about 
manliness and chastity, about the beauty of life and its 
dignity, every word that will help to give birth in the 
future to great love, the creative force of life. 

In every healthy family, sex education proceeds in 
such an atmosphere of restraint and purity. 

The more wisely and the more reservedly we talk of 
love with our children, the more beautiful will their love be 
in the future, but that reserve must go hand in hand with 
constant and regular attention to our children’s conduct. 

No philosophy, no speechifying will do any good if 
the family has no correct system, no proper bounds of 
conduct. 

The old intellectual “Russian” impetuousness was able 
to combine, it would .seem, two incompatible things. On 
the one hand, thinking intellectuals could always come 
out with the most radical and rational ideas often exceed¬ 
ing the bounds of plain reality, while at the same time they 
alw'ays exhibited a passionate love of slovenline.ss and 
di.sorder. Perhaps they had a special taste that could dis¬ 
cern in this disorder a gleam of something higher, some¬ 
thing attractive, something that touched them deeply—a 
precious gleam of freedom. In the Bohemian muddle of 
their everyday life they were able to see some high aesthetic 
meaning. In this love there was something of anarchism, 
of Dostoyevsky, of Christianity. But the fact is that in 
this slipshod “leftish” way of living there is nothing ex¬ 
cept historical poverty and nakedness. Some people even 
today, at the bottom of their hearts, still despise accuracy 
and orderly movement, a mode of living that pays proper 
attention to details. 

A slovenly attitude to life cannot fit in with the style 
of Sovtet life. With all the means at our disposal we should 
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exorcise ihat belated Bohemian spirit which only by a 
great misunderstanding is considered by certain comrades 
a token of poetic taste. In scrupulous accuracy, in col¬ 
lectedness, in strict and even severe consistency, in the 
thoroughness and thoughtfulness of la human action there 
is more beauty and poetry than in any “poetic disorder.” 

Slovenliness in the everyday life of the family, where 
no one is accustomed to keeping exact times, to a strict 
system, to organization and prudence, does great harm 
and more than anything else upsets the norma] sexual 
experience of the young. How can one talk about ui)bring- 
ing if the son or daughter get up and go to lied when 
they think they will or just w'hen they have to, if in the 
evenings they “go out walking” no one knows wdiere, or 
spend the night “at a girl-friend’s” or “with a comrade," 
whose address and family circumstances are simply un¬ 
known. Here one is up against such domestic laxity (and 
perhaps not only domestic but also political laxity) that 
any kind of upbringing is simply out of the question -- 
everything is fortuitous, haphazard and irresponsible. 

From the very earliest age children should be trained 
to keep exact time and clearly defined bounds of conduct. 
On no account should the family allow any “nights-out” 
at a strange family’s, except in cases that are absolutely 
clear and reliable. What is more, all the places where a 
child may have to stay for a few hours even during the 
day should be well known to the parents. If it is the family 
of a comrade, only parental idleness can prevent father 
or mother from getting to know it better. 

A strict time-table for the child’s day is an essential 
condition of upbringing. If you have no such time¬ 
table and you do not intend arranging one, your time is 
utterly wasted reading this book, or any other book about 
upbringing. 

The habit of keeping exact hours is a habit of making 
an exact demand on yourself. An exact hour for rising is 
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most essential training for the will, it is salvation from 
molly-coddling and from day-dreaming under the bed¬ 
clothes. Punctual arrival at tabic is respect for mother, 
for the family, for other people, it is respect for oneself. 
And all punctuality means l>eing in reach of (liscij)line 
and parental authority; thus it is also se.\ education. 

And as part of the same everyday culture a large place 
should be. given in every family Uv the doctor, tiv his ad¬ 
vice, to his hygienic and prophylactic guidance. At cer¬ 
tain periods girls particularly reciuire this attention of 
the d<x;lor, who should always liave the help and support 
of the mother. Adedical responsibility sltould, of course, 
lie mainly on tlie scliool. Here ttiere is a plac<.' for serious 
talks on questions of se..\, for acquainting the boys with 
questions of hygiene, continence, and in the older ages, 
with llie danger of venereal diseases. 

It should be noted that correct se.v education nitliin 
the limits of one family would Ik* considerably facilitated 
if society as a whole devotcsl great active attention to this 
problem. The voice of public opinion and public morality 
should make still stronger and more insistent deinand.s 
on society itself. 

From this point of view we must, in particular, touch 
on such a “Irillc” as bad language. 

Highly cultured people, people holding responsible 
posts, who have perft'cl commami of the Russian language, 
sometimes discover in swearing a kind of lieroic inspira¬ 
tion, and resort to it on every possible occasion, contriving 
at the same time to kee^p extremely cultured and intelligent 
expressions on their faces. It is hard to understand the 
cause of this stupid and abominable tradition. 

In the old days, swearing perhaps served in its own 
way as a rcme<iy for a poor vocabulary and tongue-tied 
illiteracy. With the help of the standard expletive one 
could express any primitive emotion- anger, delight, 
surprise, condemnation, jealousy. Yet for the most part it 
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did not even express any emotion at all, but served as a 
means of linking up disjointed phrases and ideas—a uni¬ 
versal parenthetical phrase. In this ca.se the formula was 
pronounced without the. slightest feeling, showing only 
the confidence of the speaker and his fluency of speech. 

In twenty years our jx ople have learnt to speak. That 
is everywhere apjjarent, and can l)e seen at any mcc'ting. 
Tongue-tied illiteracy is not in the. least characteristic of 
our people. That has happened thank.^ not only to the wide 
spread of literacy, of hooks and new.spapers, but mainly 
thanks to the fact that t!ie Soviet man has had something 
to talk about; fbonghts and feelings have existed that need¬ 
ed to Ik', and could Ix', cxprcs.sed. And our people have 
learnt to .speak their mind on any quesiion without swear¬ 
ing. Before, they could not manage it and made do with 
the universally accepted, interchangeable formulae; 

“Oh, the ... !” 

“What the 

"y\ ... fine thing!” 

“You can ... wrdl ... yourself!" 

Even connected speech was, in fact, connected rather 
in this way: 

“I ... goes up to him, and he, the .. ., says: go to 
the ... ! Oh, you .... I thinks! A .. . lot I .,. care! I've 
... seen .. . tliousands like you.. ..” 

Swear-words in our country have lost their "technicar’ 
significance, but they still remain in the language, and 
it can even Iw asserted that they are quite wide-spread 
and have currency in the spwch even (vf cultured people. 
Now they express bravado. “;an iron character,” decisive¬ 
ness, simplicity, contempt for the elegant. Now they are 
a kind of coquetry, the aim of which is to plea.se the listen¬ 
er, to show him one’s daring approach to life and lack of 
prejudice. 

Girtain chiefs are particularly fond of using them 
when talking to their subordinates. The effect is stylish 
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beyond expression: an enormously responsible and pow¬ 
erful man sits at a huge desk in a monumental atmosphere 
of official stillness and luxurious furnishings, surrounded 
by telephones and diagrams. How is he to talk? If he talks 
in a concise, polite, business-like way—what will happen? 
People may say: the fellow's a bureaucrat. But suppose 
that, for all his power and pomp, he lets fly with a thun¬ 
derous, or joking, or lighl-lippeci oath, then on the one 
hand his subordinates will tremble more, and on llie oilier 
give him more respect. They will run off into their own 
oflice and rhap.sodizr: "What a man! What a man!...” 

And instead of being a bureaucrat, he becomes one of 
the boys, and from there it is not very far to “our favour¬ 
ite chief.” 

Women, too, do not escape such charms. In front of 
them, of course, expression is not open but, rather, sym¬ 
bolic. 

“If it weren’t for Anna Ivanovna here. I’d be talking 
to you diffe'-ently!” 

And Anna Ivanovna smiles lovingly because she, too, 
has the confidence of the chief. “Our favourite chief!” 

And since there is always someone over someone else, 
everyone expresses himself in keeping with his capabili¬ 
ties and authority. If he comes last in the hierarchy and 
does not rule over anyone, he takes it out of inanimate 
objects at his disposal: a lost file, a recalcitrant arithmo¬ 
meter, a bad pen, blunt scissors. Under particularly fa¬ 
vourable conditions he takes it out of the next man, his 
fellow-worker, or the next department, or. lowering his 
voice by seventy-five per cent, the “favourite” chief. 

But not only people in authority embellish their speech 
with such genuinely Russian ornaments. Very many 
people, particularly between the ages of 20 and 22, like to 
show off with bad language. It would seem that one had to 
spend very little mental energy to realize that Russian 
revolutionary zest is something diametrically opposed to 
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the Russian 7x'st fur drinking, but not everyone realizes 
it! Not everyone realizes the simple ami absolutely obvious 
fact that the swear-word is a cheap, wretched, utterly 
petty foulness, a sign of the most savage, most primitive 
culture—the cynical, insolent, ruffiianly denial both of 
our respect for woman and of our striving for profound 
and genuinely human l)eauly. 

But if for women that loosely used obscene word is 
only insulting, for children it is extremely harmful. With 
amazing light-mindedness we tolerate this thing, we 
tolerate its existence side by side with our great and 
active aspirations for education. 

It i.s essential that we begin a resolute and persistent 
struggle again.'t foul language, if not from aesthetic con¬ 
siderations, then from purely educational ones. It is dif- 
ticult to calculate, and even more difficult to portray, the 
terrible harm this Rurikovian inheritance brings to our 
children, to our society. 

For a grown-up person a swear-word is simply an ex¬ 
tremely insulting coarse word. When saying or hearing 
it, the grown up experiences only a mechanical shock. An 
ob.scene word rou.ses no .sexual images or feelings in him. 
But when a boy hears or speaks that word, it does not 
come to him as a relative term of abuse, it brings with it 
its inherent sexual meaning. The essence of this misfortune 
is not that the secret of sex is unveiled before the boy, but 
that it is unveiled in the most ugly, cynical and immoral 
form. The frequent uttering of such words trains him to 
pay exaggerated attention to sexual matters, to perverted 
day-dreaming, and that leads to an unhealthy interest 
in woman, to limited and blind visual sensitivity, to the 
petty, wearisome sadism of catchwords, dirty stories and 
bawdy jokes. A woman appears to him not in the full 
splendour of her human charm and beauty, not in the full 
harmony of her spiritual and physical tenderness, of all 
the mystery and strength of her being, but merely as a 
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possible objecl oi violence and ulilily, merely as a 
humiliated female. And such a youth sees love from Hie 
back yard, from the side where human history has long 
ago dumped its primitive physiological standards. It is 
on this garbage heap of cultural history that the boy’s 
first vague conception of sex is fed. 

It is uniK'cessary, of course, to exaggerate the unfor¬ 
tunate results of this phenomenon. Childhood, life, the 
family, school, society and books givo the boy and the 
youth a large number of pushes and impulses in the op¬ 
posite direction; our whole way of life, practioal and 
comradely association with girls and women bring new 
food for higher feelings and more valuable conceptions. 

But neither should they be underestimated. 

Lvery man who denies liimself the use of swear-words, 
who encourages a comrade to do the same, who demands 
restraint from any and every rampant "hero" he happens 
to meet, will bring enormous good both to our children 
and to the whole of our society. 



Chapter Eight 


r KRA KiN A rVKVNA KOROUOVA WOl'ked ifl lIlO libftirX o) (\ 
bijT factory that had sprung uj) on the ed^o of the town. 
Usually she ndurned home al)oiit five. But today she, her 
assistants and synipatliizers had stayed cm long^er—they 
had been preparing for a conference. Tlie conUTence would 
Ik? held tomorrow. A writer, a well-known literary fij^ure, 
was to take part. The readers liked his books, so did Vera 
Ignatyevna. Today she ha<l busied herself joyfully with 
the show-case. Witli loving care die put uui all the critical 
literature about the writer on the shelves, arranged notices 
of recommendation nicely beside the pages of the maga¬ 
zines, and in the centre of the .sliow-case pinned up a por¬ 
trait of the writer. It was a good porlrail, an unusual one; 
fhe writer’s gaze w^as full of .a good-natured, homely sad¬ 
ness, which marie the whoh* show-case .seem friendly and 
somehow very intimate. When the work was finisiied it 
was a long lime before Vera Ignatyevna could bring her¬ 
self to set ofT home—she still wanted to do something 
more. 

Vera Ignatyevna was particularly fond of her library 
at this evening hour. She loved to gather up the books 
returned by the readers and put them back on the shelves 
with a specially tender care, tidy up the card index, and 
see to it that old Marfa Semyonovna dusted properly 
everyw^here. Under her supervision a cosy, restful order¬ 
liness came over the library, and then she could go home. 










thing to do with her he is extremely polite land keeps strittly 
to business. The Nineteen is an old and famous doctor who 
has a queue of visitors and receives them with the tired 
kindly expression of a man who has worked hard and well. 
The reader returns this l)Ook with an air of calm gratitude, 
cemtident tluit it has done him good. 

Even in Vera Ignatyevna's hands, as she takes a book 
in, or lets it out, bo<tks behave ihems<;lves differently. 
Some wait submissively to k“ registered, others leap out 
of her liarids, drawn by tlie eager ghmees of the reader, 
yet others are stubborn and want to get up on the shelf— 
that is because llie reader greets them with a cold un¬ 
friendly eye. 

In Vera Ignatyevna’s imagination the books all have 
their own interesting and intelligent lives, which she 
her.self even envies a little, but still loves. 

Vera Ignatyevna is thirty-eight. There is ,still very 
much youth in her face, her shoulders and her white neck, 
but Vera Ignalytwna (kx's not know thi.s, for she never 
thinks of herself. She thinks only of books and of her 
family, and ihere are always so many of these thoughts 
that they crowd confu.scdly into her mind .and cannot keep 
in tile queue. 

Plea.siant as it is to stay on at the library hi the 
evening, her thoughts turn towards home. Vera Ignatyev¬ 
na sweeps various nick-nacks quickly into Iier bag and 
hurries out to the tram. In the crowded car she .stands 
for a long time, clinging to the back of a seat, and mean¬ 
while the restrained whispering life of the books gradually 
dies away, and domestic affairs take its place. 

This evening she will be back late, so it will be a very 
busy evening, too. While she is still in the tram the wor¬ 
ries of the evening take over her mind and liegin carving 
up her time with some pleasure. Where that pleasure 
comes from she does not know. Sometimes it vseems to her 
that it is from love. Very likely it is. When the fact' of 



Pavlusha or Tamara rises in licr mind’s eye. Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna no longer sees the passengers or the streets flying 
past, no longer notices the jerks and stops, nor feels her 
own body, and the strap of her hand-bag and her tram- 
ticket stay between her fingers only because of a long- 
establi.slied tiabil. Pavlusha has a lovely fresh face, and 
his eyes are brown, but in the whites there is so much 
blue that Pavlusha seems to be golden-blue all over. 
Pavlusha’s face and eyes are such a captivating vision 
that V'era Ignatyevna cannot even tliink about him, all 
she does is see him. About Tamara, however, she can think, 
though Tamara is also a real beauty. Vera Ignatyevna 
always sees something uniquely charming, womanly and 
lender in her. There is so much of the.se (pialities in her 
long eye-lashes, in the dark curls round her temples and 
down her neck, in the deep mysterious glance of her 
serious eyes, and the ine\p!icable charm of her move¬ 
ments. She often thinks of Tamara. 

The lif<' of \'era Ignatyevna her.^elf for age.- jiast had 
flowed on in the same old channel. This straight stesady 
line had been carved across plains of labour and monoto¬ 
nous daily care —a dull lace-work of trivialities, w'hich nev¬ 
er left her throughout the day but just went on around her 
in the same old loops, circles and crosses all the time. 
The Revolution thundered past Vera Ignatyevna in a 
nimble of sound and fury, .she fell its hot breath, .she saw 
the old life, the old people, the old customs caught up and 
borne away on Ihe blast. As a working-w'oman, she re¬ 
joiced at this life-giving whirlwind, but she could not tear 
herself away from the lace-work, not even for a minute, 
because that lace-work was needed by .someone. Vera Ig¬ 
natyevna never thotight of it as a duty, she simply could 
not imagine how it w’as possible to break one of the loops 
if Tamara, or Pavlusha, or Ivan Petrovich was going to 
shout the house down over it. Even her marriage to Ivan 
Petrovich had been like making another piece of lace- 
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work. She could not hiive refused: lv.an Petrovich mig^ht 
have whimpered, to say the least. 

\'cra Ij^natycvna had never c(>mi)lained once in her 
whole life. Everythinj^ had turned out all ri^lit in the end, 
and now she could look at her children with joy, and tliink 
about them. And besides, books lent her existence an added 
charm. As a matter of fact, Vera I^:ynatyevna had never 
gone in for analyzing her life- she hadn’t the time. It 
was hard to tell tlie g(H)d and the bad in it. But when her 
ttioughts turned to Tamara they began to work in a very 
unusual way. There was no doubt tliat Tamara’s life ought 
to be different. Now Tamara was at the Institute of Ar- 
chllectur{‘, studying something; on her desk lay a draw¬ 
ing she had started, some sort of “or<lers” and caj)itals. 
sonic lions with ver\ cuiiiplicaled tails, like bunches of 
flowers, and bird-like beaks. Of course, Tamara’s destiny 
did not lie in these lions, but in something else. Tliat 
something was not quite clear, but in books it was called 
happiness. HappincsSs \’era lgnal\evna imagined as a 
woman walking in radiant beauty, as the fiery pride of her 
glance, as tlie joy issuing from her. Everything showed 
that Tamara was tiorn for that kind of happiness and tliat 
she herself did not doubt it. 

Vera Ignatyevna pushed her way mechanically to tlie 
exit and hurried the short <listance to her house. Tamara 
(opened the door. Vera Ignatyevna dropped her hand-bag 
on the window-sill in the hall and glanced into the living- 
room. 

“Has Pavlusha had his dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he gone out somewhere?” 

“I don’t know. I think he’s skating.” 

That everybody had had dinner and that Pavlusha had 
gone skating was quite plain. Scraps of food were scat¬ 
tered over the table among the dirty plates. The floor in 
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the hall was stained with mud and littered with pieces 
of wire and string. 

With a habitual gesture Vera Ignatyevna pushed her 
straight hair off her forehead, looked round ana picked up 
the broom in the hall. Tamara sat down in a big armchair, 
undid her hair and fi.xed her lovely eyes dreamily on the 
window. 

"Well, what's to l>e done about my shoes. Mummy?” 

Sweeping under Tamara’s chair, Vera Ignatyevna said 
(piietly: "Perhaps you can make them <lo, Tamara, dear?” 

Tamara pushed her chair back with a crash and tossed 
the comb on the table; her eyes suddenly lost all their 
loveliness. She waved her pink hands at her mother, her 
silk dressing-gown flew open and the pink ribbons of her 
underwear also peeped out angrily at Vera Ignatyevna, 

“Mother! How can you talk like that! It’s infuriating! 
A brown dress with pink shoes! Just look at the things!” 

Indignantly Tamara kicked out a small foot clad in a 
pretty pink shoe. At the moment she had everything to 
match: a pink dressing-gown and pinkish stockings. 

Vera Ignatyevna paused with her broom for a moment 
and glanced sympathetically at Tamara’s foot. 

“Yes ... we’ll have to buy you a pair. When pay-day 
comes round.” 

Tamara let her gaze follow the work of the broom. By 
all the laws of physics and geometry her glance should 
have fallen on her mother’s battered, shapeless, faded 
shoes, but for some rea.son that did not happen. Tamara 
looked round the room, her eyes tired with suffering. 

“I’m fed up,” she said, “how many pay-days have I 
waited for already!” 

Tamara sighed and departed into the Iwdroom. Vera 
Ignatyevna finished tidying the living-room and went to 
the kitchen to wash the dishes. She took an old calico 
overall out of the kitchen-cupboard and put it on. The 
Korobovs had no one to help with the house. There was 



an ayrwmenl by which the yardman’s wife Vasilisa Iva¬ 
novna came in at two and made dinner for Tamara and 
Pavlusha. Ivan Petrovich and Vera Ignatyevna preferred 
to have their dinner at work—it was more convenient and 
took less time. 

Vera Ignatyevna had a wonderful primus stove, she 
never tired of admiring it. She had only to give it two or 
three little pumps and wdth cheerful readiness it would 
roar away, giving a steady efficient flame. And the water 
in the saucepan would boil in fifteen minutes. As with 
other things, Vera Ignatyevna had a liking for the primus, 
and recognized in him a nice friendly character and above 
all ... such a worker. 

Vera Ignatyevna also knew how to read the expressions 
of the dirty plates. It even made her smile to look at them 
they had such a funny lovable air. In silent trusting 
expectation they would watch her bustling about, and 
wait impatiently to be bathed in hot water. They must 
have itclied with impatience. 

\’era Ignatyevna loved the life of the things around 
her, and when she was alone with them she felt happy 
ainl at ease. .Somelinies she even talked to them. While at 
work, Vera Ignatyevna’s face would liven, sparks of wit 
would dance in her eyes, and her full lips even break into 
a homely smile. But with people, even close relations, all 
this whimsical liveliness disappeared: it wias awkward to 
play the fool in front of other people, awkward and silly, 
Vera Ignatyevna was not used to it. 

Tonight, as she washed the dishes, she only joked a 
tiny little bit, and then remembered Tamara’s shoes and 
went on thinking about them all the rest of the time. 

She studied this whole question of the shoes very 
thoroughly. Perhaps it had been a mistake to buy pink 
shoes just because the dressing-gown was pink, and in 
any ca.se one should not buy shoes to match a dressing- 
gown. But it had happened now. and there was nothing 
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one could do about it. Then there was that rather drawn- 
out affair with the brown dress. The dress was a silk one, 
and actually was a soft shade of brown. It went very well 
with Tamara’s hazel eyes and dark curls. But someliow 
this problem of brow n shot's had taken her by surprise: 
she had thought the brown dress was the last lliin<^ on 
the list. The day before yesterday, w hen she was at home 
alone, Vera Ignatyevna had made a comparison. The 
dress was a fawny-brown and the shoes pink, not rose- 
pink, a little darker and not >o vivid. For the merest in¬ 
stant Vera I^ijnatyevna had .an idea that one could wear a 
browm dress witli such sho<‘s. And the shoes Ihemselves 
at that moment seemed to have nodded agreement. But 
that was only a moment of weakness. Wra lonatyevna 
tried not to remember it. Now ^he rtunembered only 
Tamara s troubk'd fact*, and it hurt her. 

There W’as a knock on the front d(K)r. \’era Ignatyevna 
shook her liands o\er the basin and went t(; open it. To 
her surprise she found Andrei Klimovich Stoyanov stand- 
in the doorwav. 

Andrei Klimovich Stoyanov loved the library and its 
books no less, perhaps, tlian Wra l^jiiatyevna. But he 
w’as not a librarian, he was a niillim^-machine operator, 
and rather a special one at that, for tlu' other operators 
never mentioned his name exce|)t in <louble form: 

“ S t o >■ a n o\’ - H i m se 1 f. ” 

“E:ven-St()yano\.” 

“Only-Stoyanov.” 

“Oh!-Stoyanov.” 

“Stoyanov’s-the-man." 

Vera Ignatyevna was not .so good a! understanding ani¬ 
mate objects as inanimate ones, so she could not grasp 
what W'as so special about Andrei Klimovich as a milling- 
machine operator. True, enthusiastic reports reached her 
from the workshops that Stoyanov’s team had overfulfilled 
its quota by 170-190 per cent, that in Stoyanov’s team 
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they had thought up some marvellous “conductor,” that 
Stoyanov’s learn had planted a whole flower-bed round 
their machines; there were even jokes that the team would 
scH.)n he renamed “The Andrei Stoyanov Milling-Machine 
Nursery-Garden.” And yet, all Vera Ignatyevna could see 
in Andrei Klimovich was a book-lover. She found it dif¬ 
ficult to understand how he could cope with his milling- 
machines if he really was so nuich in love with books. 
Andrei Klimovich had taken the evening shift on purpose, 
and at the factory trade-union committee elections had 
liimself asked: 

“Fix me up witli something to do in the library.” 

Andrt'i Klimovich had his own way of liking books. 
To him, books were people Ixdween book-covers. He some¬ 
times <‘xpressed his surprise as to w hy there were descrip¬ 
tions of nature, of rain or forests, in books. He w’ould 
come to Wra Ignatyevna’s room and say: 

“People are hard to understand, there's something 
hidden in people; a writer can tell what it is, and we can 
find out if we rc'ad. But rain - well, it's just rain. If I look 
at rain, I see straight away—it's rain. And 1 can tell wdiat 
kind of rain, a show'er or a storm, harmful or harmless. 
It’s the same with forests. A writer can never describe 
what you can see.” 

On tlie other hand, the people described in books al¬ 
ways roirsed Andrei Klimovich’s keen altention. He liked 
talking about these people, kruwv liow’ to spot contradic¬ 
tions, and always t<x>k olTence if a writer was unjust to- 
w'ards people. 

“I don’t like Dostoyevsky. They say he’s a good writer, 
but I don’t like him. He can say things about people, it 
makes you ashamed to read. Take that Raskolnikov, now^ 
He murdered the old girl, didn’t he. Well, try him and 
give him a proper punishment. But here you get a whole 
novel W'ritten about it! And I keep on reading and reading, 
and darn me if 1 don’t begin to feel sorrv for him. And 
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it makes me angry; wliy sliould 1 be sorry, and it’s all be¬ 
cause be lorments the man too much, you can’t help feel¬ 
ing sorry.” 

.4n(l now here was Andrei Klimovich, standing smil¬ 
ing in the doorway. His smile was a little shy, a gentle 
beautiful smile- more like a young girl smiling than a 
forty-year-old milling-machine operator. And at the same 
time there was much courage and personal dignity in it. 

‘‘Do you mind if I come in, Vera Ignatyevna, there’s 
a little matter I’d like to see you about.” 

Andrei Klimovich had been round about bwks before- 
he lived in the same street—but this lime he seemed to 
have come about something rather special. 

‘‘Still busy with the housework?” 

“Oh, it’s not reaily hon.^iework. .lust a few dishes. Come 
into the living-room.” 

‘‘Xo, let’s talk her<‘, in the kitchen, in the shop, so to 
speak.” 

“But why?” 

“Vera Ignatyevna, this matter, you know, is ... kind 
of secret!” 

Andrei Klimovich smiled slyly, and even glanced into 
the living-room, but did not .see anyone there. 

In the kitchen Andrei Klimovich sat dow'n on a wooden 
stool, looked ironically at the pile of clean, but still wet 
plates, and asked: 

“You didn’t use all that crockery for your dinner, did 
you?” 

Vera Ignatyevna wiped her hands on the towel. 

“No, the children did.” 

“The children? I .see! I’ve come on behalf of the fac¬ 
tory trade-union committee, so to speak. There’s a problem 
to bc' settled.” 

“Is it about tomorrow’s conference?” 

“No, it concerns you personally. We’ve decided to give 
some people prizes for their cultural work. It should be 
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at th<^ New Year, but as tliere’s goinj^ to be a kind of 
celebration at tlie library we decided to give you yours 
now. Usually they give money prizes, but that’s where 
I put my oar in: You can’t award Vera Ignatyevna a 
money prize, I said, nothing’ll come of it, just a lot of 
fuss, that’s all.” 

“I don’t understand,” Vera Ignatyevna smiled. 

“Well, it’s very simple really. Money’s a slippery thing; 
in one pocket today, in someone else’s tomorrow, and the 
next day not a trace of it anywhere. Money won’t do for 
you, you haven’t even got any pockets. It’s got to be some 
definite thing!” 

“What thing?” 

“Think it over.” 

“A thing? I se>e, all right, then. But do I deserve a 
prize?” 

“That’s been decided at a higher level. You don’t come 
into that. Well, what's it to be?” 

“I need a pair of shoes, Andrei 'Klimovich. Really I 
do, very much!” 

Andrei Klimovich glanced cautiously at Vera Ignatyev¬ 
na’s shoes, and even more cautiously she moved up to 
the wooden stool where the di.shes were lying. 

“Shoes, these ones ... ye-es! Shoes would be a good 
thing. We can give you a pair of shoe's.” 

“Only....” 

Vera Ignatyevna blushed. 

“Only brown... they must be brown, Andrei Klimo¬ 
vich!” 

“Brown?” 

Andrei Klimovich looked aside with la kind of sad 
smile. 

“Well, I suppose we can get brown.... Only shoes, 
you know ... you can’t buy shoes without trying them 
on. We’ll go to the shop together and get them fitted. 
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Somc'limes llie ardies are wronfj, and you have lo look al 
tlie style, or they may give you Lord knows what!” 

Vera Ignatyevna blushed and smiled. He glanced up 
at her out of the corner of his eye, and the toe of his 
shoe tapped the floor meditatively. 

"Let’s go tomorrow and buy them?” 

“But why should you go to all that trouble, Andrei 
Klimovich? 1 never try slux-.s on. 1 just tell them the size." 

“The size? W’hat size do you take, Vera Ignatyevna?” 

“What size?... Fours.” 

“Fours? Won't they be a bit small?” 

Vera Ignatyevna rememlx'red that it was time the 
dishes were wiped, and turned round for the drying-cloth. 

“You can’t get away with that, Wra Ignatyevna,” said 
Andrei Klimovich clKerfully. 

Vera Ignatyevna picked up the first plate, but even 
the plate was looking at her with a broad platish grin. 

“What can't I get away with?" said \’era Ignatyevna, 
for appearance’ sake. 

“Size four. That’s what you ean’i gel away with!” 

Andrei Klimovich gave a loud laugh, rose from the 
st(K>l and shut the door firmly. Standing with his back to 
it, he rai.sed his eyes to the ceiling and ix’gan declaiming: 
“Your young lady won’t get anything this time ... not 
now that I’ve Ixen specially appointed to this Job. She 
won’t get one of her brown slux's. She’s Ixautiful enough 
without them!” 

Vera Ignatyevna did not know how to say: “What 
business is it of yours?” and in any case you could not 
be rude to someone like Andrei Klimovich. She lapsed into 
a confused .‘■ilence. .Andrei Klimovich again bestrode the 
stool. 

“Don’t be angry with me for interfering in your house¬ 
hold. It’s necessary sometimes, Ixlieve me! Something’s 
got to be done about you. Acting on txhalf of the factory 
trade-union committee, I have the authority of the State 
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Ix'liind mo, you know. And that's what 1 said: we are 
awarding this prize to t^omrado Korobova; and that 
daughter of yours, the young dress-me-up, can get her 
prizes out of her father!” 

“Whatever makes you say that! She’s not a dress-me- 
up! A young girl... 

Vera Ignatyevna looked angrily at her guest. Why, 
indeed, did he say such things: dress-me-up! And that 
was aljoiit Tamara, alunit her l)eautiful daughter with the 
long eye-iashes and lovely curls, about a beautiful woman 
whom the. future was to bring great happiness. Surely 
Andrei Klimovich w-as not an <'n<'my of her daughter, 
thought Vera Ignatyevna susj)iciously. She ha<l seen few 
enemies in her life. Andrei Klimovich had a curly mous¬ 
tache that nodded pleasantly over his gentle smile, and 
that, of course, contradicted his hostile words. Yet he 
might be an enemy. 

“Why do you speak of Tamara like that?” 

Andrei Klimovich cea.sed to smile and stroked the back 
of his head worriedly. 

“Vera Ignatyevna, let me tell ycuj the truth.” 

“What truth?” Vera Ignatyevna suddenly felt she did 
not want to hear the truth. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you the truth,” said Andrei Klimovich 
.seriously, smacking his knee. “Only stop wiping thos<* 
plates for a minute, and listen!” 

He tcx)k the wiped plate out of her hands, carefully 
placed it on the dry pile, and even pa.s.sed his hand over 
it as a sign that everything was in order. V'era Ignatyevna 
sat down on a stool by the wdndow. 

“There's no need to be afrahl of the truth, Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna, and don’t be offended. It’s your own affair, of 
course, and so is your daughter, 1 know that. The only 
thing is we’re very fond of you as one of our workers. And 
we notice things. Look how you dress, for instance. We’ve 
noticed it. This .skirt now ...” y\ndrei Klimovich carefully 
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look a fold between two fingers. .. Anyone can see 
you’ve only got one. It docs for work, and it does for llie 
conference, and it does for washing up in. But that skirt’s 
past its time by the look of it. It’s a good job it’s black, 
or ... it’d have been finished long ago! 1 won’t mention 
your shoes. Is it poverty? With your husband earning, 
and yourself earning, and your daughter’s grant, and 
you’ve only two children. Isn’t that so? Only two. \V<'11, 
the thing is that young lady of yours is too mighty fond 
of dressing up! Look at her. Even tlie women engineers 
can’t keep up with her. She comes to the club- all dressed 
up to the nines, now' it’s blue, now it’s black, now it's 
some other colour. But that's not the point, let her dre.ss 
up if she likes; pef)ple arc talking about you apart from 
that. And why do you have to wasli uj) the dishes!” 

“Andrei Klimovich! I'm a mother—1 may take care of 
my family if I wish to!” 

“You're a mother—well I never! My Elena Vasilyevna 
is a mother too, but just you look how my daughters work. 
They don’t mind, they’re young, they’ll have plenty of 
time to get their fun. And ray Elena hasn’t got hands like 
yours, even though you’re an intellectual worker, as they 
call it. It’s shameful, I tell you straight. You’ve got lots 
of life in front of you, you’re still young, and a handsome 
w'oman, why should it be like this, w'hy?” 

Vera Ignatyevna lowered her eyes, and w'as about to 
pluck at the knee of her skirt, as women always do in such 
cases, but remembered how' Andrei Klimovich had just 
been running it down, and remembered, too, how darned 
and patched it was. She took her hand off her knee, and 
gradually began to get annoyed with Andrei Klimovich. 

“Andrei Klimovich, everyone lives his own life. I like 
the way I live.” 

But Andrei Klimovich gave her an angry look, and 
even his curly moustache bristled angrily. 

“But we don’t like it.” 
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“Who doesn’t?” 

“We. don’t, the people. How is it: our librarian, whom 
we all resp<‘Cl, dresses like ... I don’t know what. And 
your husband doesn’t like it either.” 

“My hiKsband? How do you know? You’ve never seen 
him.” 

“I'or one lliin^f, I have seen him, and for another, if 
lie’s a husband—husbands are all alike, you know—one 
(lay lie’ll p:o and .. . Ibese men, yon know what they are, 
you have to kce]) an eye on them.” 

Andrei Klimovich smiled condescendingly and rose 
from his stcxil. 

“To cut a long story short, we’ve decided to give you 
a prize of a dress length. It’s going to be silk, some kind 
of bourgeois name it’s got, a real tongue-twister. My wife 
can say it all right, but no man can. And it’s got to be 
made at our factory dress-maker’s, that’s so you’ll have 
it made your own size. I’ve got the money!” 

Ho cia])]ied his hand to his pocket. Vera Ignatyevna 
looked up at him, then looked at the unwiped plates, and 
sighed cpiietly. 'rhere W'as a grain of justice in his words, 
l)ut it ripped apart violently some necessary loop in the 
lace-work of her life, and that was rather friglitening. 
And she could not reconcile, herself to .-Xndrei Klimovich’s 
hostility towards Tamara. The whole thing was strange 
.somehow. But at the same time Andrei Klimovich loved 
books, and he was a member of the factory trade-union 
committee, and she liked his plain convincing manner. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Andrei Klimovich 
cheerfully, standing by the door. 

She was about to answer, but at that moment the door 
llow open, and they were confronted by' a charming sight; 
Tamara with her dressing-gown wide apart, showing 
stockings, ribbons, shoes and all. She uttered a piercing 
squeal and vanished, the door slamming behind her. 
Andrei Klimovich stroked his moustache sideways. 
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"Hum.... What do you say, Vera Ignatyevna?” 

“Well, I suppose ... if it’s necessary . .. I’rn very 
grateful to you.” 

That evening was not quite the same las usual, al¬ 
though events proceeded normally enough. Vera Ignatyev¬ 
na finished the washing up, tidied the kitchen land began to 
preparesupper. Then in came Piavlusha, lively, flushed and 
wet to the skin. He put his head into the kitchen land said: 

“I’m as hungry as a crocoilile! What’s for supper? 
Porridge and milk? What if I don’t want porridge and 
milk? No, I want just porridge and just milk, separately." 

“Where did you get so wot?” 

“I'm not wet, we were just throwing snow at each 
other.” 

“Whatever for? Are you wet underneath?” 

“No, only in one place, just here.” 

Vera Ignatyevna hurriedly sot about changing her 
son’s clothes. .Apart from the “one place,” that constituted 
his whole back, he was w<’t in tnany other places, and 
his socks had to Iw wrung out. Vera Ignatyevna wanted 
Pavlusha to slip into bed and get warm, but this plan 
did not appeal to him. While his mother was hanging his 
clothes out in the kitch<“n, he dressed himself up in his 
father’s shoes and Tamara’s blue working overall. Then 
the first thing he did was to show himself to his sister in 
this array. He was richly rewarded. 

“Give it back!” shouted Tamara and flung herself in 
pursuit of the overall. Pavlusha ran through the room.s, 
first into the living-room, then the l)edroom. After jump¬ 
ing twice over his father’s l)ed, he again arrivcnl in the 
living-room. Here Tamara would have caught him, but 
he neatly swivelled chairs in her path, roaring with laugh¬ 
ter at his success. Tamara shouted “give it back,” bumped 
into the chairs and hurled them aside. The crashes alarmed 
Vera Ignatyevna. She ran in out of the kitchen. Still 
in pursuit of her brother, Tamara did not notice her mother 
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and knocked her rouf^lily against the. eupl)oard. Vera 
Ignatyevna hit her arm ])ainfnHy but <iid not have time 
to feel it before .'^lie was stunned by the crasli of l)reaking 
glass: in falling, she hers<lf had knc.fckr'd a jug of water 
ofT the sidi'board. By thal time Pavlusha was already 
laughing in I'amara’s arms and obediently pulling oil the 
blue overall. Tamara snatehed the overall away from her 
brother and smacked his shou!d(‘r willi her pink hand. 

"If you dare take my overall again. I'll give you such 
a thrashing.” 

"Ooh, thrashing! You are strong, areiTl you!” 

“I’ll do it now!” 

"tfoiiK' on then, just try! Conic on! ” 

Xoticing lu-r mother iK-nding ov<'r liie leinaiiis of the 
jug, Tamara shouted; 

■‘.Waina! It's too much! He's always lakirig rny things! 
What is this! If 1 neeii any elotlu-s I haw to ask for them 
three years on end. 1 can't even ha\e a pair of shoes. But 
when it comes to grabbing and (earing things, no one 
must say anything! Oh, why is life .so .. . horrible!” 

Tamara choked out tlu' final words with a .sob, Hung 
(he overall petulantly on the table and turned away to 
the sideboard, but instead of .sobbing any more, stood 
staring in silence at the sideboard. 1,'sually, in this attitude 
she appeared so wriuiged and unhappy tliat her motlier 
would immediately Ix' overwhelmed with pity for her. But 
this time Vera Ignatyevna did not glance in her direction 
-she was too busy with the tedious work of gathering up 
the pieces of the broken jug. Tamara gave her mother a 
sharp look and again turned her attention to the carved 
edge of the sideboard. Her mother .said nothing and car¬ 
ried the broken glass away into the kitchen. Tamara gazed 
after her in some surprise, but hearing her footsteps, once 
more adopted her former position. Vera Ignatjevna 
returned from the kitchen with a rag and, bending down 
over tlic spilt water, said (piietly and seriously; 
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“You’re treading in the water . . . move aside.” 

Tamara step[)cd oxer the puddle and retired to her 
desk, but from there eontinu<‘d to vvateh her mother. 

As a matter of fact, events were proceeding quite 
normally. There had been merry ganio like this before, 
and similar breakages. In the same normal atmosphere 
Vera Ignatyevna put the supper on the talde. Pavlusha, 
half-undressed, made a rush for the porridge. For some 
time he mixed butler into the ])orridge with one hand, 
keeping a tight hold on a glass of milk (ui the table with 
the other—he was very fond of milk. Tamara never ate 
porridge, she liked meat, and now there were two warmed- 
up cullel^ v/aiiing for her on her plate. But Tamara 
had become a fixture at her drawing desk, and was ignor¬ 
ing both her nioilKT and the cutlets. Vera Ignatyevna 
glanced at her daughter, ami pity w akimed in her maternal 
heart. 

“Tamara, sit down and have something to eat!” 

“All right,” whisp<‘red Tamara, ?»hrugging her shoul¬ 
ders bitterly, as one who is aweary of life. 

But life flowed on normally. At eleven Ivan Petrovich 
came home. It was a long-e>lal)llshed convention that 
Ivan Petrovich always came from work, and so for several 
years past the question of where he had come from had 
never arisen. Even when he returned wrapped in the va¬ 
pour of State Distilleries, Vera Ignatyevna w^orried more 
about his health than the breaking of office regulations. 
The convention was always so scrupulously observed be¬ 
cause Ivan Petrovich was remarkable for his wonderfully 
steady character that justly roused llie envy of many 
wives. People who knew Vera Ignatyevna often said 
to her: 

“What a wonderful husband youVe got! IPs not often 
one meets a husband with such a character! You are so 
lucky, Vera Ignatyevna!” 
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These words always had a pleasant effect on Vera 
Ignatyevna - no one iisiialiy envied Iier in life, except for 
one trivial occasion when somebody had said to her: 

“Wliat a wonderful primus you have! It’s not often 
you can find such a good one as that!” 

Ivan Petrovich was a senior planning expert, but un¬ 
like other senior planning experts, who, as everyone knows, 
are a l)ad-t<'mp<'r<'d race given to the analysis of market 
conditions and fauiuenl clianges of job, Ivan Petrovich 
had an equable teiiqwr aiul no inclination to analysis, and 
lie had kept the same joli for upwards of fifteen years. 
True, he never told liis wife anytliing about liis work, and 
Vera Ignatyevna only knew that he was a planning expert 
somewhere because sh<‘ remembered it from her young 
days. 

Ivan Petrovich wore a well-cut suit, his face was clear 
and full, and he had a perfeclly Irimmcd lillle beard. Vera 
Ignatye\na only looked after lii.s suits once they w'ere 
made; how lliey were mailc she liad not the faintest idea. 
Ivan Petrovieli look care of that without Iicr advice. Every 
month he gave Vera Ignatyevna three hundred rubles. 

As always, when lie came lionie, Ivan Petrovich sat 
straight down to table, and \'era Ignatyevna gave lijm 
his supper. While she was doing .so he supported his beard 
on his folded hands and nibbled at the joints of his fingers. 
His eyes roamed calmly round Ihc room. Plates appeared 
before him, he assumed a rather dignified air and tucked 
the corner of a iiajikin into his collar. He never ate with¬ 
out a napkin and in general he was a very neat man. He 
could talk only when he had had a bite to eat. 

Today everything proccxMled normally. Ivan Petrovich 
ate his cutlets and reached for the stowed fruit. As he did 
so, he asked: 

"Well, Tamara, how’s your architecture going?” 

From her desk Tamara gave a polite shrug. Vera Ig¬ 
natyevna sat down on a chair by the wall and said: 



“Tamara is very upset. Wo eaiiT seem to buy her lliat 
pair of brown slioes.” 

Ivan Petrovicli broke a biotlipick ofT hi.s malcIi-l)ox and 
burrowed into lii.s teeth with it. helpiii" it with his tongue 
and sucking a])pn.cialively. Witti an efTort he turned his 
eye on Tamara. Then ho attentively examined tlie tooth¬ 
pick, and said; “S’.ux's, that's serious. Wliy, haven’t we 
enough money?" 

“You’ve never ('nough when it eonies to me," observed 
Tamara sadly. 

Ivan Petrovich ,^loo(! uj) ai liif table, pul his hands in 
his trouser-pockets ami began to think of sonudhing, star¬ 
ing dowm at his empty plate. In this tlioughtful attitude 
he rai.sed him.self on his toes and then lowered himself 
again two or three limes, then siarted wliisiling the duk<'’s 
song from Rigolelfo. He seemed to be thinking .about the 
sIuK's. But appar<'ntly he did not think up anything very 
good. .Making a last tiptoe, he. walkt-d slowly into the 
bedroom and there, too, could be heard whistling the song 
of the duke. Tamara turned in Imr cliair and hurled an 
angry glance at the b.jdrooni door. Vera Ignatyevna began 
to clear the table. 

And so that evening, too, pas.scd normally—an evening 
in the life of \’era Ignatwevria. Aiul yet it was dilTeiX’nt 
from other evenings. Ever since Andrei Klimovich had 
left, something had Ixxm stirring faintly in Vera Igna 
tyevna’s soul. 

It was not the first lime \'era Ignatyevna had thought 
of interesting things while she was doing her housework. 
Usually she would remember her work in the library, run¬ 
ning over in her mind the books that had been received, 
her conversations with ieader;> and the advice she ha<l 
given. She liked to reeail siicce.cse.s, willy remarks and 
warm words of encouragement. When some inspiring or 
remarkable expression incurred to her several limes, she 
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would oxrimiiR' it with an inward smile, attend to its 
finest shades of meaning, and rejoice. 

That evening, but for Andrei Klimovich, she would 
have thought of tomorrow’s conference, recalled the show¬ 
case and the portrait of her favourite, waiter, and thought 
of his books in their handsome grey-blue bindings. His 
books had a young, laughing no-te in their character; it 
was pleasant to remember them. 

But that evening she thought of none of tlie.se things. 
While she prepared the su])per, and while she gathered 
up the fragments of broken glass, and again while she 
was wiping the plates wdien everybody else had gone to 
bed, Vera Ignatyevna kept thinking of what Andrei 
Klimovich had said. For .some reason only one subject 
came to the fore: y\ndrei Klimovich’s devastating remarks 
about her skirt. It was very disappointing to learn that 
all her efforts and labours and hopes had been in vain. 
How many evenings she had spent on repairing that skirt, 
and always, when she had finished, she had been sure she 
had acliieved her aim, and that she would go out to work 
next day looking very respectable; and now’ and then, for 
a fleeting inslanl. it had even sc<incd to her that her ap¬ 
pearance would be not merely respectable but even ele¬ 
gant. And it had turned out quite the reverse. “People are- 
talking about you.” So everybody had noticed and they 
were all laughing about it. And tomorrow? Tomorrow 
would be the conference. 

y\fter finishing the dishes and tidying up, Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna cleared away, took off her skirt and spread it out 
on the table. The skirt obediently displayed its old wrin¬ 
kles. Vera Ignatyevna took a close look at it, and unex¬ 
pectedly her eyes filled with tears; .she felt so sorry for 
the old lady. The skirt looked up at her with such a sad 
and weary expression of decrepitude; you could see it so 
badly needed to rest, to lie dow'n somewhere in a warm 
corner of the chest of drawers, and have a good sleep. 
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Once upon a time it liad been made of silk. It had boon 
very womanly and playful then. Now the silkiness of the 
cloth could onh' bo .seen if one locd<ed very closely, but 
even that silkine.ss had turned grey. And among these 
frail and tremlding grey threads everywhere there were 
wrinkles and the scars of old wounds received in life. The 
places that had been darned long ago held together 
somehow, but the latest rents were ju."! a fine network of 
darning, through which gleamed the white top of the table. 

Vera Ignatyevna plugged in the i.^on. With great care, 
trying ncjt to pres.s too liard, she passed it a few times 
over tlie .skirl. Where the iron had been, the wrinkles 
smoothed out and disappeared, and the old lady began 
to look forlorn and tender. 

WIk'ii slie liad tini.shed ironing the skirl, \'era Igna¬ 
tyevna held it up and inspected it. No, lliere was no deceiv¬ 
ing onc.self now: even ironed, it did not promise elegance. 
But Vera Ignatyevna smiled bravely; never mind, we’ve 
spent our lives together and we’ll answer for it together. 

Vera Ignatyevna’s feedings began to ixdax, and when 
she sal down to put her .shoes in order, it seemed partic¬ 
ularly cosy in the stillness of the. kitchen, land she no 
longer thought of the skirt, nor of what she would say at 
the conference, but of herself. 

It was characteristic of Vera Ignatyevna that she did 
not feel lonely now. In the first place, the skirt was lying 
ironed land at ease on tlio table. .secondl5% Andrei Klimo¬ 
vich’s moustache was smiling at her .somewhere in the 
distance. .She was not iannoyed with him any more. Well, 
she must consider what he had said. 

With a thick needl<- and waxed tlircad Vera Ignatye\iia 
sewed up the sole of her slioc, and meditated, smiling. 
She smiled because she felt .she had grown younger, and 
that was unusual and rather funny. She imagined herself 
in a new silk dres.s, and that, too, seemed ... strange 
and ... funny. Through the fog of her domestic cares she 
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perceived that this new dress was inevitable, but it was 
not only a dress ... outrageous, shameful thing to think— 
there was something young about it. Vera Ignatyevna 
even shook her head in surprise. She went cautiously up 
to the misty mirror over the sink. This time she was really 
amazed by a pair of young smiling eyes and by full merry 
lips that seemed to be whispering something. There was 
no rosiness visible in tiic mirror, but Vera Ignatyevna 
could feel it flushing warmly over her cheeks. A chance 
thought reminded her of Ivan Petrovich. She turned away 
from tlie mirror and again sat down on the stt)ol, but her 
hand holding llte tliick needle did not resume its work. It 
came to her clearly; what kind of wife was she? How could 
she be the wife of this well-dressed, clean-shaven, self-con¬ 
fident man? She liad not been his wife for a long lime, and 
could m)t be. Ivan Petrovich did not see lier undies, her 
stockings, there was much tliat he did not see.... 

Vk'ra Ignatyevna came to herself with a jerk. Her 
fingers set to work hurriedly on the shoe. Frowning to 
lierself Vera Ignatyevna hastened to finish her job and go 
to bed to avoid thinking of anything else. 

Th*' conference went of! very interestingly. The read¬ 
ers spoke with sincerity and emotion and, as they left the 
platform, shook the writer’s hand and thanked him. Vera 
Ignatyevna grec-led every speaker with an an.xious atten¬ 
tive glance, and watched them go, feeling relieved and 
joyful. I3oth old an<i \oung knew how to speak, as well 
as how to feel; that was la great triumph, and V'^era Igna¬ 
tyevna knew that it was a triumph of the whole people. 
Before her and Indiind her she could feel a new delightful 
country that could speak and feel. 

Andrei Klimovich also took the floor and said briefly: 

“The books of our comrade here that I have read have 
been a danger to my life, and that’s a fact; I didn’t sleep 
for two nights running. He shows such fine peoplel Dating 
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[K'opio, \ ou know, youii”' ]hh>i)1o, full in' oait-ly. Conn.' wluit 
may, people like that arc devoted to tlu-ir cause! An<l it’s 
true. You read tlie hook at niglit, then you wake up in the 
morning and liave a look round you, and you really dt> 
see such people. Why, I’m one of them my.self....” 

The audience laughed loudly. Andrei Klimovich real¬ 
ized that he had gone too far and confusedly stroked his 
moustache sideways. Then he made a recewery. 

“We need more culture, of course, that’s true enough, 
and you were quite right lo menlion it. Well, culture is 
what we're striving for. l.ook at the lihi ary we've got here, 
and this fine cluh, and the wa.y writers ;ind scholars come 
lo visit us. .Ynd thanks to Soviet jxiwer for I'utting such 
comrades on the job tis \’er;i Ignatyevna Korobova.’’ 

A warm buiLst of applaii.so swept the hall. W'ra Igna¬ 
tyevna looked round at the writer, but the writer was al¬ 
ready standing at the table, smiling at her and clapping. 
.Many people in the hall had stood up, c\cryone was k'K)k- 
ing at Vera Ignalycvna, llu' roar of applau.se grew louder 
and louder. Vera Ignatyevna was alaml to make for the 
door in fright, hut tlie writer gently put hi^ arm round her 
and propelled lier carefully (owiirds the table. She sat down 
and, to her own surprise, pn! |; -r arms on the back of the 
chair, dropped her head on her rrrns and began to cry. A 
hush fell on the hall at once, but Andrei Klimovich waved 
his arm in mock despair, and everyone lau,glu il kindly 
and affectionately. Vera Ignaiva-vna raised her head, 
quickly brought her eyes under control, and laughed too. 
A wave of talking swept through the audience. Andrei Kli¬ 
movich picked up a piece of paper and read out that the 
Party organization, the factory trade-union committee and 
the management had made a decision to reward chief li¬ 
brarian Vera Ignatyevna Korobova for her energetic and 
devoted w'ork l)y presenting her witli a prize of a length of 
cr6pe de Chine. This last word Andrei Klimovich pro¬ 
nounced with some uncertainty and even nodded his head 
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to silow liow (lifficull it wfis; iicvorilioloss the word was 
oretdcd with fresh applause. Andrei Klimovich took a light 
package' tied round with blue ribbon out of his bag, put it 
in his left liand and stretched out his right to shake hands. 
\'era Ignatyevna was about to take the package but real¬ 
ized that that would be wrong. Andrei Klimovich caught 
her hand and shook it warmly; the people in the hall ap¬ 
plauded and laughed joyfully. Vera Ignatyevna blushed 
scarlet and gave Andrei Klimovich a look of sincere re¬ 
proach. Hut /\ndrei Klimovich smiled loftily, and patiently 
went through all tlu* necessary cep.monies. ,\1 last the 
crepe do r.hine, wrapped in tissue paper and tied round 
with blue ribbon, was dep(h.-N;t<'d on the la!)le in front of her. 
\t that moment she ri'membered her old skirt, and has¬ 
tened to dr;iw her feet under the chair so that her shoes 
should not be, .seen by the audience. 

But it was not all over yet. The writer took the flfK)r 
and made a good speech. He thanked the trade-union 
committee for taking the opj)ortunity afforded by the con¬ 
ference to reward the work of so fine a person as Vera 
Ignatyevna Korobova. In writing circles many people 
knew V'^era Ignatyevna. It was not enough just to write a 
book, once a book was written it had to be brought into 
personal contact with the reader, and that was great work 
of political, cultural and moral enlightenment. Round such 
people as VA'ra Ignatyevna a new socialist culture was 
growing and spreading. Today’s conference was no less 
an achievement than the building of a new factory, than 
raising fertility, than con.structing roads and railways. 
And in our Soviet Union there were many such confer¬ 
ences, such manifestations of a young and deep socialist 
culture. VV'e should all be proud of that, and proud of such 
people as Vera Ignatyevna. W'liile in the fascist states 
books were being burned on bonfires, the best representa¬ 
tives of humanism hounded and persecuted, in our coun¬ 
try books were treated with love and gratitude, such crea- 
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live library-workers as Vera Ignatyevna were honoured. 
On behalf of the writers, he thanked her for her great work 
and wished her .strength and health to be able to carry on 
working for a long time on the education of the Soviet 
reader.... 

Vera Ignatyevna listened attentively to the W'riter’s 
speech and realized with surprise that she was indeed per¬ 
forming a great task, that her love of books was by no 
means a secret personal kxding. but something great and 
useful and important. She came face to face with some¬ 
thing she had not noticed before—the social significance 
of her job. She examined this idea intently and suddenly 
grasped its whole meaning all at once: she saw tens of 
thousands of books road by people; she saw the people 
themselves, who not so long ago had been naive and 
timid, staring awkwardly at the lines of books and titles 
and asking: "Give us something about bandits," or "Some¬ 
thing, you know ... about life.” Then they had started 
asking for books about tlie war, about the Revolution, 
about Lenin. .And now they no longer asked for anything, 
but put down their names thirty-fifth or fifty-fifth on the 
li.st for a CiTtain liook, and grunibkHi: 

"What do yon think of that! .A library like this and 
only five cojiies! This is no good!" 

But she had known all this before! There were eight 
librarians working under her, and they all knew it, and 
often in the library of an evening they would talk about 
books, about readers, about methods. She knew the work 
of other libraries, too, she had Ix'cn to many conferences, 
read critical and bibliographical articles and journals. She 
knew everything, she had taken part in everything, and 
yet she !' id never felt such a great pride, such a sense of 
having created something as she did today. 

And the writer .se<“med to answer the question that was 
already in her mind: 

“People like Vera Ignatyevna arc terribly modest, they 



never think of tfiernselves. liiey think of tfieir work, they 
are too taken up with its message. But we, you and 1, think 
of them, we shake their hands in llie warmest gratitude, 
and it w’as an excellent idea on the part of your factory 
organization to reward Vera Ignatyevna with an expen¬ 
sive dress. And we say to her: No, yon think of yourself, 
too. Live happily, dress well, you have deserved it; that 
was just why we made our Revolution, so that every real 
toiler should live well.” 

That remarkable day was remarkable to the very end. 
After the conference a party was organized in the library 
for the library-workers and the regular readers. The ta¬ 
bles were laid with wine, sandwiches and cakes. The young 
workers sat Vera Ignatyevna down beside the writer, and 
till evening they recalled their victories, their difficulties 
and doubts, and talked of their mutual friends: readers, 
books and writers. 

But when they parted Andrei Klimovich carefully look 
the parcel tied with blue ribbon from under \'era Igna¬ 
tyevna’s arm and said: 

“You needn’t take this home. We’ll just lock it up here 
in the drawer, and tomorrow', with any luck, it'll be at the 
dress-maker’s.” 

Even the writer burst out laughing, and Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna meekly gave up the parcel. 

When she got home Vera Ignatyevna set about her 
usual jobs. Pavlusha had gone out skating again, leaving 
the same tracks behind him in the hall. Tamara, apparent¬ 
ly, had been at home with her hair uncombed all day; the 
same design still lay on her desk .and nothing had clianged 
there, except for one lion’s tail that had now been 
inked in. Tamara was not on speaking terms with her 
mother: that meant the beginning of one of those effective 
sieges that always followed a rapid but abortive attack. 

Before, Vena Ignatyevna had always taken this strat¬ 
egy as a sign not only of her daughter’s annoyance but 
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of some fault on her own part; and yet today, for some 
reason, \’cra Ignatyevna could not fii’l she had coniiuitted 
any fault. And it was very sad to see Tamara sulTering, 
and very painful to l(K)k at her pretty, unhapi)y face, and 
a great pity to think that tlie. present was so black for 
this sweet young life; hut for all that it was quite clear 
that the person to blame for this was not \’era Ignatyevna. 
Her thoughts ran on to Ivan Petrovich. Very likely he was 
to blame. She could not hel|) remembering that duke’s 
.song. Ivan Petrovich really should have laken some inter¬ 
est in Tamara's shoes. And ... three hundred rubles a 
month was very little. W hat salary was he getting? Before, 
ho used to gel seven hundred, didn’t he? But that was a 
long, long time ago.. .. 

.4s she thought of these things Vera Ignatyevna was 
still under the inllucne<‘ of her wtmderful triumph that 
da\', and for that reason her mind worked belter and more 
boldly. She could not hugef <-ilher the wave of popular 
love aitd attention, or the swwping picture of her great 
work that the writer had drawn. And her home now 
seemed to her poor and deserted. 

But no one had done away with domestic care.s. They 
were tlu're today as on any other day, and they still had 
to be attended to as usual, with the same thoughts and 
worries, the same emotions fixed through decades of habit. 
Once more Vera Ignatyevna served Pavlusha and Tamara 
their supper. Tamara gazed at the cutlet with such sadness 
in her eyes, her fork gathered up the piec-es of food on her 
plate with such touching helplessness that Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna could not feel at ease. A lump rose in her throat, 
and suddenly she rememlK-red the parcel tied with blue 
ribbon. That parcel signified nothing but plain greedy 
egoism. While this beautiful girl could not even put on 
her favourite dress, Vera Ignatyevna w'as hoarding away 
her e.xpensive crepe de Chine. And then she would have 
a dress made and flounce, about in it like some actress, and 
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who would help this poor girl? In her imagination Vera 
Ignatyevna could already see the dcxjr of tlie coinrnisbioii 
shop, and there she was going inside and offering .. . but 
she had nolliirig to offer, tlie parcel was still in the keej)- 
ing of Andrei Klimovich. K'or a fraction of a second the 
idea llitted through Ikt mind that she could lake the par¬ 
cel, but just as quickly Andrei Klimovich gave a smile 
with his curly nioustaclie, and the commission shoj) dis- 
appcaivrl. The lurnj) in Vera lgnaly<‘vna's throat grew big¬ 
ger, and slie was still ill at ease when Ivan Petrovich 
came home*. 

When Ivan Petrovich had slaiTed his supper, \'era Ig¬ 
natyevna said from her chair by the wall: 

“We had a confereiici! today, and, would you believe 
it, after the conference they presented rne with a prize.” 

Tamara opeiU‘<l her eyes wide and forgot her suffer¬ 
ings. Ivan I\’trovich asked: “A prize? That's interesting! 
Did they give you much?” 

“Material for a dress.” 

Ivan Petrovich placed his two fists, armed with knife 
and fork, one on each side of his ])late, and WTiit on mas¬ 
ticating in an appreciative, business-like manner. 

“OId-fashione<l sort of prize,” he said, tapping the 
handle of his knife on the table. 

Tamara came up to the table, lay half over it and fixed 
a lively interested gaze on her mother. 

“Have you got it yet?” 

“No ... its there ... at tlie dress-maker’s/’ 

“So youve already got the material?” 

Vera Ignatyevna nodded her head 'and looked shyly 
■at her daughter. 

“What material is it?” 

“Crepe de Chine.” 

“Crepe de Chine? What colour?” 

“I haven’t seen it ... I don’t know.” 

Tamara’s head and all its accessories: her pretty eyes, 
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rosy lips, and sweet little nose, broad at the base and 
pointed at the tip, rested neatly in her palms. Tamara sur 
veyed her mother keenly, seeming to consider what she 
would look like if arrayed in crepe de Chine. Her eyes lin¬ 
gered on her mother’s knee, dropped to her shoes, then 
lifted once again to her shoulders. 

“Are you going to have a dress made?" asked Tamara, 
continuing her examination. 

Vera Ignatyevna felt even mure ashamed and said 
quietly, with an effort: 

“Yes ... I think so ... my skirt’s too old now.. .." 

Tamara cast a final glance over her mother, straiglit- 
ened up, put her hands behind her back, and looked ui.i 
at the lamp. 

“I wonder what colour it will be." 

Ivan Petrovich drew up his plate of curd fritters ami 
said: “At our office gifts for prizes have l)cen out of dale 
for a long time, .\loney is more convenient in all respects.” 

But it was not until the next day that the uew dress 
came into its own. During the dinner-hour Andrei Klimo¬ 
vich called in at the library and said: 

“Well, let’s go and dress up.’’ 

“What have you come for? Do you think we can’t man¬ 
age without you?” retorted Marusya, gay and dark-eyed, 
from the top step of the sliclf-laddcr. 

“I came on purpose. Vera Ignatyevna and I are going 
to the dress-maker’s together.” 

Vera Ignatyevna put her head out of her little room. 
Andrei Klimovich nodded towards the door. 

“Where do you think you’ll go? Who’ll let you in there? 
It’s a lady’s tailor’s. We’ll manage without you.” 

Marusya jumped down from the ladder. 

“You mustn’t go.” 

“Marusya, come over here. I’ve a word to say to you 
in secret.” 
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They walked away to the window . Andrei Klimovich 
began wdiispering, and Manisya laughed and exclaimed: 
“1 should think not! Of course!—Why, what’s so secret 
about that?! We know that without you telling us. We’ve 
known it fur a long time! - Don’t worry!--No-o! No, we 
understand.” 

They came back from the window, well pleased wdth 
each other, and Marusya said; 

"Come on, give me that prize.” 

Andrei Klimovich departed to the fartliest corner ot 
the library. His second accomplice, Natasha, just as gay, 
but fair-haired, da.shed after him, her overall Hying. 

“It’s under lock and key! You’ll never open it by 
yourself!” 

They returned with the famous parcel. Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna was working at her desk, surrounded by bills. With 
a fond attentive gesture Natasha took away her pen and 
placed it on the inkstand, then pushed aw’ay the bills, 
and in sweet girli.sh solemnity placed the riblwned parcel 
before Vera Ignatyevna. Her two fingers pulled at the 
knot, and in a second the blue rihlxin w-as adorning her 
shoulder. Then from the wrapping of w'hite tissue-paper 
came the first joyous gleam of silk. 

“Cherry!” cried Natasha, clasping her hands as if in 
prayer. “Ilow lovely!” 

“Cherry! Really now!” exclaimed V'era Ignatyevna in 
embarrassment. “You shouldn’t have done it!” 

But Natasha’s hands had already swept up the superb 
folds of material and draped them over the breast and 
shoulders of Vera Ignatyevna, who snatched protestingly 
at Natasha’s fingers and blushed to the roots of her 
hiair. 

“How beautiful,” Marusya w'as squealing. “How it 
suits you! Isn’t it lovely! Just the colour for your com¬ 
plexion! What a w^onderful choice! Cherry-coloured erfipe 
de Chine!” 
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The girls besieged Vera Ignat\evna, rejoicing sin¬ 
cerely over the deep dark red waves of silk, Vera 
Ignatyevna's embarrassment and their own friendly 
enthusiasm. Marusya pulled Andrei Klimovich by the 
shoulders. 

"Did von chouse it? Yourself?” 

‘T did.” 

“All alone?” 

"All alone.” 

“And von chose cherrv?” 

"I did.'” 

“I don’t believe it! Y'ou couldn’t have done! You took 
your wile with you.” 

"Whv should I need my wife? It I myself, from early 
childhood, .so to speak, was brought up, so to speak ... 
in these silks... 

"What silks? Where was that you were brought up?" 

"W hy, ill these here, what-do-you-call-it ... cream- 
doo-sheens! Of course, 1 was!” 

Andrei Klimovich stroked his moustache and put on a 
serious air. Marusya regarded him distrustfully. 

"What were you then... an aristocrat?" 

"What do you think! When my mother used to hang 
out the ciotfies to dry... after washing, it was a real 
picture; silk all round you—cherry, apple, apricot!” 

"A-ah!” cried Marusya. “To dry! Whoever thought of 
washing silk?” 

"Well, don’t they?” 

“No, they don’t!” 

"In that case I take my words back.” 

The girls squealed and laughed, again draped the 
material over Vera Ignatyevna’s shoulders, then over their 
own shoulders, and even over Andrei Klimovich’s. And 
he kept up his former line: “What about it? I’m used to 
this kind of thing.” 
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Th<" same rejoiciiij^ conliiiiied at the factory dress¬ 
maker’s. The question of styles rous<’(l such a battle that 
Andrei Klimovicli shook his liead resignedly and took 
himself off, only pausing at the door to say: 

“What a crazy lot of people!'' 

Vera Ignatyevna was insisting on the very simplest 
style. 

“An old woman can’t wear a thing like that.” 

Such words would take Natasha's breath away, and 
she would again drag Vera Ignat>evna up to the mirror. 

“All right, then, let it be plain! But you must have a 
flounce in here.” 

The e.\i)erienced grey-haired taiku would nod his head. 

“Yes, that will lie better,” he would say, ‘‘that'U .give 
fullness to it.” 

Vera Ignatyevna felt as if she had betm Imought there 
to take part in a game for little children. Even in the far- 
off days of her youth she could not remember such a com¬ 
motion over the making of a dress, and now all this fu.ss 
seemed even more out of place. But there wa.s no stopping 
the girls. Once they had started on fashions, they w'ent 
on to hair styles and began suggesting the most radical 
reforms in that field. Then came the turn of stockings, 
shoes and underwear. In the end Vera Ignatyevna chased 
them off to the library on the plea that the dinner-break 
was over. 

When she was left alone with the tailor she insisted 
firmly on a simple style, and the tailor agreed that it 
W’ould be most suitable. After fixing the lime, she went 
back to work. On the way she found herself, to her sur¬ 
prise, making a firm resolve to obtain and wi'ar a beauti¬ 
ful dress. And along with this a new picture of herself had 
arisen. It was a new Vera Ignatyevnia. In the mirror at 
the dress-maker’s she had seen her new figure adorned 
in cherry-coloured silk, and her new face illuminated by 
it. She was pleasantly surprised to find in this new pic- 
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ture nothing loud, nothing foolishly coquettish, nothing 
absurd. Above the dark red folds her face did indeed seem 
more beautiful and young and happy, but at the same time 
it had much dignity and a great (ruth. 

As she reached the door of the library Vera Ignatyevna 
remembered the writer’s speech. She glanced down at her 
shoes. There was no doubt that such trash could discredit 
both herself and the cause she served. 

Vera Ignatyevna returned home that evening, feeling 
unusually tranquil. .Ts before, she fondly imagined to her¬ 
self the faces of Pavlusha and Tamara, and as before, she 
admired them; hut n<\\v sire wanted more to think ahoui 
them, and could do so without being alarmed by trivial 
worries. They appeared to her now more as interesting 
people, than children under her proteelitm. 

At home .she found the usual uneleart d table. She gave 
it a habitual glance, but the habitual urge to set ai)out 
the task of ch^aring up did not waken as promptly as 
before. She sat down in the armchair beside Tamara’s 
desk and felt how pleasant it was. Throwing her head 
back, she lap.sed unresistingly into a half-doze in which 
her thoughts did not sleep but danced untrammelled 
through her mind in a free and blissful crowd. 

Tamara app< ar<'d from the bedroom. 

“Didn’t you go to the institute today either?’’ asked 
V^era Ignatyevna. 

“No,” said Tamara sadly, walking to the window and 
looking out into the street. 

“Why don’t you go these days?” 

“I haven’t anything to go in.” 

“Tamara, what can we do about it?” 

“You know wliat ought to be done.” 

“Are vou still on about the shoes?” 

“Yes.” 

Tamara turned to her mother and burst out: 

“You want me to go about In pink shoes and a brown 
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dress? You want people to laugh at me? Is that what you 
want? Well, say it then.” 

“But you have other dresses, Tamara, dear. And 
you’ve got hlack shoes. They’re old ones, of course, but 
they’re sound. vSurely not all your students are so partic¬ 
ular about having everything to match.’’ 

“The black? The black sIkx's?’’ 

Tamara dashed to the \vardrt)be and returned holding 
a black sh(K>. She pushed it indignantly in front of her 
mother’s nose. 

“y\in 1 suppo.scd to wear this? Is that what you call a 
pair of shoes? Perhaps \ou don’t call that a patch? Per¬ 
haps you think that’s not sewn u])?’’ 

“But. Tamara, look what 1 wear!” 

Vera Ignatyevna said this quite mildly, in the most 
friendly confiding way. She wanted to soften the reproach 
as much as possible. But Tamara did not even notice any 
reproach. She was only concerned with the illogicality of 
the comparison. 

“W'hat are you saying, .Mother? Do you think I ought 
to dress like you? You’ve had your life. But I’m young, 
1 want to live!’’ 

“When I was young I had much less than you ever 
have. I often went to bed hungry.’’ 

“Xow she’s started! What do I know alK)ut what you 
had and what you didn’t have. That was under tsarism, 
it’s nothing to do with me! Things are quite different now! 
And parents ought to live for their children now', everyone 
knows that except us. But when I’m old I won’t grudge 
Ihings for my daughter!” 

Tamara stood leaning on the table and w’ent on shout¬ 
ing and waving the shoe, but could see neither the shoe 
nor her mother. Her tears w'cre rising. She stopped to 
take a rest, and Vera Ignatyevna managed to put in: 

“Surely I’m not so old that I must give up everything 
and go about in these rags?” 





“Am I forcing you to go alxmt in rags? Go about in 
what you like, but don’t make mo into a laughing-stock! 
I’m sure yon’ro having :a new dress made for yourself, 
aren’t you? Of course yon are. You can have anything, 
but I can’t. You are having a now silk drt‘ss, aren’t you?’’ 

“I am.” 

“There yt)ii are, yon see? I knew it! Yon can dress 
yourself up. W’lio liave yon to dress up for? F<ir Father?” 

“Tamara! Tint yon have a dress!” 

“Couldn’t > 01.1 sell it! You could sell the brown dress 
for me. And whal’.s tfie colour of that... prize? What 
colour is it?” 

“Cherry.” 

“You see: cherry! How many times have I asked for 
cherry! I’ve a^ked and asked, !»ul > ouVe always forgotten.” 

Tamara could no h.aiger r(‘s{ra)n Ikt 1(‘ars. her face 
was wet. 

“WhafevtT do \ou want?” 

“I want if! \\’h\ '-honldn’l 1? Brought me into the 
world and now won't give me anything to Wi^ar. But \ou 
dress yourself iii), >(M! (Uiglit to be ashamed to try and look 
young at >oi!r ag(d Ashamed!” 

By this time T;nnara was in hysterics. With another 
cry of “ashami^d!” slie rushed into the bedroom. Her soI> 
biiig, though muffled by a pil!r»w, could ho heard all 
through Ihf' flat. \kTa Ignatyevna froze' (o the armchair. 
A black cloud of gloom hor<' down on her; perhaps she 
really did fee! ashamed. Thc're was a knock at the door. 
Still wrapped in the Idack c!r)nd and listening to Tamara’s 
sobs, she went to open it. 

It was Andrei Klimovich. As lie came in ho gave a 
look in the direction of the sobbing, but immediately 
smiled. 

“I thought Fd bring these in on the way home. They’re 
the coupons for free dres.s-making.” 

“Come inside,” said Vera Ignatyevna mechanically. 
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Tliis time Andrei Klimovich expressed no desire to talk 
in the kitchen, and willingly came through to the living- 
room. \'era Ignatyevna hurried to shut the bedroom-door, 
hut was too late. Tamara appeared in the doorway, bran¬ 
dished something big and dark, and flung it down at her 
mother's feet. Light black w'aves swept through the air 
and subsided on the floor. Tamara watched their flight only 
for a second, then rushed back into the bedrtwm, and the 
brown dress alighted at her mother’s feet. 

“Go on! Wear them!’’ shouted Tamara. “Deck your- 
.self up! I don’t want your adornments.” 

Tamara noticed Andrei Klimovich but she w'as past 
caring. She stami)ed angrily into the bedroom, slamming 
the door behind her. 

V'^era Ignatyevna stood in silence over the scattered 
garments. She could not even think. She was not insulted, 
and felt no .shame on account of her visitor. Human anger 
always paralyzed her. 

Andrei Klimovich placed .some pai)crs on the table, 
then bent down quickly, picked up both dresses and laid 
them over the arm of the chair, lie dTl this in a consci¬ 
entious manner, and even straightened out one of the 
sleeves. Then he faced Vera Ignatyevna inquiringly, his 
hands behind his back, and a.sked: “What’s this? .Are you 
afraid of that sh-?” 

He said this loudly, obviously wishing to be heard in 
the bedroom. And indeed the bedroom became quiet as 
the grave. 

Vera Ignatvevna started at the coarse word, clutched 
at the back of the chair, and .suddenly... smiled. 

“Andrei Klimovich! What are you sayin"?" 

Andrei Klimovich stood in the same attitude, looking 
severelv at Vera Ignatvevna. His lips were pale. 

“I haven’t said much, Vera Ignatyevna. It isn’t enough 
just to say things. We respect you a lot, that’s a fact, 
hut we can’t forgive a thing like this. Who ^rc you foster- 
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iiiir hoif':' Who? Aro you foslorinj^ oncmios. \'cr;i 
l^natyt'viin?” 

“Whai enemies, Andrei Klimovich?!" 

“Just think, what use aro such people to anyone! Do 
you think it's only unpleasant for you, just a family mat¬ 
ter? There she is, had her dinner, but the washing-up’s 
not done, and .she, the dirty hussy, instead of clearing up 
after her, what does she do? Throws her rubbish in your 
face! Things that you paid for with your honest labour! 
If she feels like that towards you, what’s her attitude to 
Soviet power? And I expect she l)eIongs to the Komsomol. 
Doesn’t .she?" 

“I do. What about it?” 

Andrei Klimovich glanced round. In the doorway stood 
Tamara, looking at him scornfully and shaking her head. 

“You do, do you? W’ell, I’d like to see you wash up 
the di.siic.s, you dolled-up slut!" 

Tamara dul not glance at the dishes. She could not tear 
her halc-filled gaze away from Andrei Klimovich. 

“Did yon have dinner?” he nodded at the talde. 

“That’s none of your business,’’ said Tamara proudly. 
“What right have you to shout at me?” 

“.A member of the Komsomol! Huh! I was a member of 
the Komsomol in 1918, and I’ve seen plenty of good-for- 
nothing ladies the like of yoti.” 

“Stop shouting, I tell you! Good-for-nothing! Perhaps 
1 work more than you do.” 

Tamara turned her shoulder to the visitor. For a sec¬ 
ond they stared at each other angrily. But Andrei Klimo¬ 
vich suddenly relaxed, spread out his arms and puckered 
his eyes cunningly. 

“All right, I’ll a.sk you nicely: do me, an old partisan, 
a favour, and wash up!” 

A smile peeped out of Tamara’s face and instantly 
took on a haughty expression. She shot a lightning glance 
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at her subdued mother, and another at the dresses lying 
over the chair. 

“What about it? Let’s do it together. You can wash 
and ril fi.x the primus. I bet you don’t know how to.’’ 

Tamara went quickly up to the table and began to pile 
the plates. Her face was stony. She had even closed her 
eyes; her beautiful dark lashes were trembling slightly. 

Andrei Klimovich opened his mouth in surprise. 

“There’s a girl!’’ 

“None of your business,’’ whispered Tamara huskily. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ll do it?” 

“I’ll go :and put on my overall,” she s:aid in the same 
low voice, going into the bedrcxim. 

VY'ra Ignatyevna stared at her visitor and did not 
recognize him. What had become of Andrei Klimovich, 
the book-lover, the man with the curly moustache and 
gentle .smile. In the middle of the room stood a stocky, 
masterful and rather rudely aggressive man, milling- 
machine operator Stoyanov-IIimsolf. Bear-like yet cun¬ 
ning, he squinted round at the bedroom and grunted, like 
an old man: “You just watch your step, you young whip¬ 
per-snapper! Don’t shout at her! Wait till I set about you!” 

He began to roll up his sleeves. Tamara walked quickly 
out of the l.)edroom, in her overall, and glanced challeng- 
ingly at Stoyanov. 

“You think you’re the only one who can do things? 
One of the working class! Fancy that! You can’t wash up 
yourself! At home your wife does it for you, and you play 
the gentleman too.” 

“Not .so much talking, bring the plates.” 

V^era Ignatyevna came to her .senses and rushed to 
the table. 

“What are you doing! Comrades!” 

Stoyanov took her by the hand and sat her down in 
the armchair. Vera Ignatyevna felt particular respect for 
his bare hairy arms. 
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Tamara gathered up the plates, dishes, knives, forks 
and spoons quickly and neatly. Stoyanov stood watching 
her with serious eyes. She went out to the kitchen, and 
he followed her, swinging his hairy arms and looking as 
if he had come not to wash dishes but to move mountains. 

Vera Ignatyevna was left sitting in the armchair. 
Her fingers felt the cool silk on the arm, but .she could 
no longer think of clothes. Stoyanov filled her mind. She 
envied him. It was from there, from the milling-machine 
shop, that people got their iron grip and simple wisdom. 
There the work was real and the people were diflerent. 
She .seemed to have had a glimpse through a big curtain, 
and behind it .she had seen the blazing field of real battle, 
compared with which Ikt library work paled to insig¬ 
nificance. 

Vera Ignatyevna rose and walked unhurriedly towards 
the kitchen. She stopped in the hall. Through the half¬ 
open door she could see only Stoyanov. He was sitting 
on a stool, his feet planted wide apart, his hairy arms 
resting on his knees, a sly grin playing on his face. lie 
was watching. His moustache no longer curled over a 
gentle smile, it stuck out, and it looked far more like a 
sharp weapon than a moiustache. 

“Xow then,” he was saying, “now 1 see you working 
it’s pleasant to look at you. Quite a different girl. But when 
you .start chucking dres.ses about, what are you? A witch, 
a real witch. Think it’s a lieautiful sight?” 

Tamara said nothing. The plates rattled in the basin. 

“There you go, straining your heart out after beaulv, 
and it’s such an ugly spectacle I w'ouldn’t wa.ste my spit 
on it. What do you need all these different fashions for? 
A black dress, a brown dress, a yellow dress! Whv. you’re 
beautiful as it is, and somebody’s in for trouble over 
you anvhow!” 

“Perhaps it won’t be trouble. Perhaps it’ll mean hap¬ 
piness for someone!” 



Tamara said this without anf^cr, in a confiding jolly 
tone. Obviously Stoyanov’s talk did not ofT<uid her. 

“What happiness can you give a man?” said Stoyanov, 
shrugging his should(‘rs. “What happiness will Ik* get if 
you are mean, bad-tempered and stupid!” 

“Don’t shout at me, I tell you!” 

“What an ungrateful bitch you arid Think of your 
mother... . The whole factory honours your mother. She’s 
got one of the hardest jobs I know.. . . For all tliat I’m 
,a hard-working man myself.... Here, do you call this 
washed? Who’s going to wash the other side? The man in 
the moon?” 

“Oh,” said Tamara. 

“>‘ou can sa\ ‘oh’ all right, but you don't see your 
mollu'r. Tlioiisands of books, and she'^ got to know them 
all, and tell everyone about them, and select something for 
cveryon(‘'s ta<l(‘ and for special subj<‘cts too. Isn't that 
hard labour? And when she gets home she’s a servant! 
And for whom? You. Why should she be, just you tell 
me why? So that \‘ou should grow up such a witch to sit 
on somebod)' else’s neck? Why, you ought to worship the 
ground she walks on. You ought to give everything, do 
everything, go everywhere for her, you are young, darn 
your liide. Just you come to my place and S(H'- mv girls 
are no worse than you, lovely liair, and well educated 
loo, one of them’s going to be a historian, the other a 
doctor.” 

“All right. I’ll come.” 

“Yes, you come round, it’ll do you good. You’ve a good 
heart, only you’ve been spoilt. Do you think my two would 
let their mother I(X)k after them like a servant? Their 
mother’s ... a queen! And you don’t know how to wa.sh 
up, you know. VV^ial’s this ,,. swishing the rag about for 
half an hour, and the grease is still there.” 

“Where?” 

“Look. You have to mb it.” 




Stoyanov got up from the stew] and vanished out of 
sight. Then Tamara said quietly: "Thank you.” 

"That’s rigid.” responded Stoyanov, “yon should say 
‘thank yon.’ Gratitude is a very necessary thing.” 

Vera Ignatvovtia walked away on tiptoe into the liv¬ 
ing-room. She tf'ok Tamara’s dresses ofT the chair and put 
them away in the wardrolte. Then she dusted the crumbs 
olT the table and began to sweep the nx)m. 

It made her nncomforlabte ti) think that in the other 
room a stranger was doing lier job of I)ringing up her 
daughter. She wanted to know why Tamara listened to 
him so attentively, without answering back or taking 
offence, why Die teaching proceeded so smoothly and well. 

Tamara brought the dishc's in out of the kitchen and 
began to put them away in the sideboard. Stoyanov stood 
in the doorway. When .'^he closed the doors of the side- 
hoard he stretched out his hand. 

‘T’ll be seeing you, Gomrade.” 

Tamara slapped his hand with her rosy fingers. 

“.'\pologize at once! .Apologize for everything you 
said, all those n.anies you called me: good-for-nothing, 
witch, slut, hu''sy. and worse '^till. Do you think it’s right 
to talk to a girl like that? Call yourself working cla.ss! 
Apologize at once!” 

■Andrei Klimovich '.howed his gentle smile. 

“Beg pardon. Comrade. It’s the last time. I won’t do 
it again. You’re right: people ought to be polite to each 
other in the working class.” 

Tamara smiled, suddenly thing her arms round Stoya- 
nov’s neck and gave him a kiss on the cheek. Then she 
ran to her mother, performed the same operation and 
.slipped away into the bedroom. 

vSto\anov stood in the doorway, stroking his mous¬ 
tache in a business-like manner. 

“Nice girl, your daughter, very affectionate! Mustn’t 
spoil her though.” 
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After that evening Vera Ignatyevna began to spend 
her days in a new way. Tamara threw all her bubbling 
energy into the work of looking after the house. When 
Vera Ignatyevna came home she would find everything in 
apple-pie order. In the evening she would try to do things, 
but Tamara in her overall swept through the flat like a 
whirlwind, and it was hard to keep up with her. Rather 
rudely she would pluck various utensils out of her mother’s 
hands, take her mother by the shoulders and politely push 
her into the living-room or bedr(H>m. Pavlusha came in for 
a real reign of terror; at first he protested, then stopped 
protesting and sought refuge in the street with his com¬ 
rades. A few da\s later Tamara announced that she was 
going to give the flat a complete spring-cleaning, and 
that .Mother had better stay l,a(e at the library that eve¬ 
ning, or she would be in the way. Vera Ignatyevna raised 
no objection, but on her way to work she became 
thoughtful. 

She was pleased at the change in her daughter. She 
felt, perhaps for the first time in her life, the full benefit 
of having a rest, she had even filled out a little and was 
looking better; yet something still troubled her mind, and 
a feeling of alarm that had not been there before grew 
in her soul. Sometimes it seemed to her that it was wrong 
and even criminal to weigh down the girl with so niucli 
dirty and unrewarding domestic toil. Tamara's hands had 
spoiled in the past few days. \'era Ignatyevna noticed 
that Tamara had begun studying harder, too. The wonder¬ 
ful lions with flowery tails were finished, and had van¬ 
ished from the desk; instead, half the dining-table was 
taken up by a huge sheet of paper on which Tamara was 
erecting whole forests of dotted lines, spirals and circles, 
and which was called a Corinthian Order, All this Vera 
Ignatyevna considered, and yet she still felt that this 
was not “it." Her thoughts tunnelled in another direction 
too. There was not a shadow of doubt that there could 
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be no returning lo llie former way of life. The Tamara who 
with a naive greediness had used the life of her mother, 
who had thrown silk frocks in her mother's face, could not 
be restored. \’era Ignatyevna now understood well the full 
enormity of the thoughtless mistake she had been com¬ 
mitting all her life. Andrei Klimovich's harsh words about 
her fostering a potential enemy of the country had struck 
\'era Ignatyevna as a serious and just accusation. .'\nd 
still, she had made practically no ropl_\ to that accusa¬ 
tion. She still fell uncomfortable when she reniembered 
how helplessly and passively she had allowed an out¬ 
sider to deal with her daughter, while she herself had 
listened like a coward in the corridor, and then crept 
away from them on tiptoe. And who would bring up her 
daughter in the future, who would bring up Pavlusha, 
surely she would not have to appeal again for aid to 
Andrei Klimovich? 

Vera Ignatyevna went over ail this with great atten¬ 
tion, finding mucli that was right and important, and yet 
she still felt that this was not the main thing, not “it.” 
There was something else that she could not grasp at all, 
and it was this that roused her faint sense of alarm. That 
new human dignity she had discovered in lierself at the 
last conference, that new Vera Ignatyevna who had come 
to life on the way back from the dress-maker's, were not 
yet satisfied. 

Still worried by a fc'cling of alarm, still with a sense 
of dissatisfaction, Vera Ignatyevna arrived at the library. 

The day’s work began badly. Dark-eyed Marusya flut¬ 
tered up and down the step-ladders from shelf to shelf, 
looking confused, returned to the growing queue of read¬ 
ers, and kept on p«!ring vainly at one and the same 
inde.x card. 

Vera Ignatyevna went up to her. 

“What’s wrong?” 
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Marusya looked again at the card, and Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna guessed what the matter was. 

“The card’s in place, but w'herc’s the book?’’ 

•Marusya glanced at Vera Ignatyevna in fright. 

“Go and look for it, I’ll deal with the queue.’’ 

With a guilty look Marusya wandered back to the 
shelves. It had now become even more difficult for her to 
imagine what strange place she had removed the book 
to. She no longer fluttered up and down the step-ladders; 
instead she roamed wistfully about the library, fearing to 
meet \’era Ignatyevna’s eye. 

Vera Ignatyevna got through the queue quickly and 
was just about to resume her own work when she hoard 
the alarming .sounds of a break-down nearby. In front 
of Varya Bunchuk stood a young man in spectacles, with 
a high colour and lively manner, expressing loud surprise. 

“I can’t understand it. Please, once again, give me 
some kind of book about Maupassant. X'ot some begin¬ 
ner-writer, but Maupassant. And you say ‘there isn't 
one’!’’ 

“There isn’t one here-’’ 

\'arya Bunchuk, a girl with freckles, stammered out 
her “there isn’t one’’ and glanced fearfully at Vera Igna¬ 
tyevna. 

“Varya," said \’era Ignatyevna affectionately, “you 
manage here, and I’ll see what our comrade wants.’’ 

Varya Bunchuk’s freckles disappeared in a deep flush 
of shame. In changing places she bumped clumsily into 
Vera Ignatyevna; this sent the blood rushing into her 
neck and oars, and she let out a suppres.sed: “Oh!” At the 
end of the counter Marusya surreptitiously handed over 
the refound book at last to the reader, and went back to 
the other readers, but now she spoke to them only in 
a whisper. 

Vera Ignatyevna helped the lover of Maupassant and 
went back to her room. Ten minutes later Marusya was 
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leaning over her desk and saying; ’‘Oh dear, oh dear, 
Vera Ignatyevna!” 

“You must not be so careless, Marusya. Do you realize 
you might have been looking for that book all day?” 

“Vera Ignatyevna, don’t be angry, it won’t happen 
again.” 

Vera Ignatyevna smiled into a pair of eyes that were 
pleading for a smile, and Marusya ran off happily, ready 
and willing to achieve any feat of library work. 

Half an hour afterwards Varya Bunchuk peeped in at 
the door and vanished. A few minutes later she peeped 
in again. 

“May I?” she asked. 

That meant she was to blame k)r something. At any 
other time she would have burst doafeningly into the room. 

\'era Ignatyevna realized what Varya Fiunchiik 
wanted. 

"V'arja, you must read the catalogues.” she said 
s('verely. “And be able to use them. What a silly thing to 
say; ‘there isn’t one’!” 

Varya Bunchuk nodded sadl\ through the half-open 
door. 

“I give you ten days, until the twentUdh. Then I shall 
lest what you know about the catalogues.” 

“\’era Ignatyevna, he frightened me with his spec¬ 
tacles and his big fat face. And the way Ihe kept 
talking....” 

“Do you call that an e.xplanation? Can you only deal 
with emaciated individuals?” 

V'’arya hastened to promise gladly: “Vou’Il see on the 
twentieth, Vera Ignatyevna!” She closed the door and 
her heels clattered merrily away. 

Nice girls! At no time had Vera Ignatyevna had to 
give them a sterner reproof than today: she never had to 
raise her voice land never remembered fhei'r crimes for 
long. Yet they had the tenderest way of sensing her dis- 
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pleasure and disapproval. And then they would go sour 
instantly, hear their guilt quietly among the books, and 
look sadly on the world. They would be desperately in 
need of a few' strict words from her, even if the words 
themselves had perhaps no practical significance. Without 
that Marusya could never iorgive herself carelessness in 
arranging the books, and now Varya Bunchuk had already 
put aside the catalogues to study them that very evening. 
But one had to give them attention and show respect for 
their work. 

Why was it all so easy and simple here, in the library, 
among strangers? Why was it so difficult at home, among 
your own people? 

Vera Ignatyevna paused to c<msider the problem. Mak¬ 
ing an effort, she tried to analyze and compare her family 
and business life. In the library there was duty, the joy 
of labour, and love for her job. In the family there was 
the joy of labour, and love, and there was also duty. Duty! 
If the process ended with "fostering an enemy,” obvi¬ 
ously everything was not well with duty. Why, indeed, 
was duty so difficult in the family, while here, at work, 
the problem of duty was simple, so simple that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish w'here duty ended and 
delight in work, the joy of labour, began. Here duty and 
joy were blended in such gentle harmony. 

Joy! What a strange, old-fashioned word. In Pushkin 
that word rings with such a simple charming beauty, and 
next to it you are bound to find “sweetness” and “youth.” 
The word for happy poets, for lovers, the word for the 
family nest. Who before the Revolution would have thought 
of applying this word to business, to labour, to office work? 
But now it was to just this sphere that Vera Ignatyevna 
did apply it, without shame or hesitation, while in her 
family life it had so little scope. 

Like a catalogue Vera Ignatyevna flicked over the 
pages of her life, and could not discover a single vivid 
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instance oi family joy. Yes, there had been, and there 
still was, love, there could be no doubt of that. This love, 
apparently, could even make you forget that you had la 
duty to perform and that tliere was such a thing as joy 
in the world. 

Vera Ignatyevna rose from her desk and paced several 
times up and down the room. What rubbish was this: 
love—the cause of a joyless life! It could not be that! 

Vera Ignatyevna halted at the closed door and put her 
hand to her forehead. How was it? How? Could anyone 
have loved her children more than she had loved hers. But 
even this great love oi hers she had never expressed. She 
hesitated to fondle Pavlusha, or kiss Tamara. She could 
not imagine her love as anything but an unending and 
joyless martyrdom wrapped in silence and gloom. And 
in such love, it seemed, there was no joy. Perhaps only 
for lier? No, quite obviously there was no joy for the chil¬ 
dren either. Yes, everything fitted: temper, greediness, 
egoism, and an empty heart. “Fostering an enemy”! 

Was this all from love? From her great maternal love? 

From great maternal love. 

From ... blind maternal love! 

Suddenly Vera Ignatyevna saw light. She realized why 
there was so little joy in her personal life, why her duty 
as a citizen and a mother was in such danger. It turned 
out that her love for Marusya and V’^arya Bunchuk w'as 
wiser and more fruitful than her love for her daughter. 
Here, in the library, she could see through her love to the 
making of a person; with a word, or glance, or hint, or 
tone of voice, affectionate or severe, she could help him 
so quickly and so economically; at home she could only 
indulge in senseless and pernicious grovelling before a 
blind zoological instinct. 

Vera Ignatyevna could not wait another minute. 11 
W'as only tw'o in the afternoon. She went out into the 
lending department and said to Marusya: 
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“I must gu home. <Jaii you manage withoul me? ' 

The girls chorused something excitedly. 

Slie hurried home as if an accident had happened there. 
Only as she got off the tram did she suddenly notice her 
panic and remember that slie must be as calm and con¬ 
fident as at the library. 

Vera Ignatyevna smiled at her daughter and asked; 

“Is Pavlu.sha back yet?" 

"Not yet," answered Tamara and assailed her mother: 
■'What have vou come for? I told vou not to come at 
all!" 

Vera Ignatyevna put her bag down on the window¬ 
sill in the hall and went into the living-room. Tamara 
stamped her foot and shouted: “What do you mean by it, 
Mother? 1 told you not to come! Go back to work!” 

Vera Ignatyevna looked roiinti. With a superhuman 
effort she willed herself to imagine Tamara with the face 
of Varya Bunchuk. For a second she seemed to succeed. 
Calmly taking a chair she said in a pleasant but for¬ 
mal tone: 

“Take a seat." 

“Mother!" 

“Sit down!” 

Vera Ignatyevna sat <lown in the armchair and nodded 
again towards the other chair. 

Tamara mumbled something in protest, .shrugged her 
shoulders discontentedly and sat down on the edge of the 
chair, thus emphasizing the fantastic inappropriateness 
of any kind of sitting down. But her glance also showed 
curiosity not unmixed with surprise. Vera Ignatyevna 
made a further effort to conjure up one of her young 
assistants on the chair. She wondered doubtfully whether 
she would be able to control her voice. 

"Tamara, explain to me sensibly why 1 should leave 
the house." 

“Why?! I’m going to do the spring-cleaning." 



"Who decided that?" 

Tamara halted in amazement at this question. She 
began to answer but onlv uttered the first word. 

“I...." 

Vera Ignatyevna smiled into her eyes, just as she 
smiled in the library, as an older friend smiles into the 
eyes of hot-headed, inexperienced youth. 

And Tamara meekly answered the smile, answered it 
with a kind of loving, happy, apologetic embarrassment. 

"How then. Mummy?" 

“Let’s talk it over. I feel you and I are Ireginning a 
new life together. Let’s make it a sensible life. Do you 
understand?" 

"I understand," whispered Tamara. 

"If you understand, how can you order me about like 
that, and push me out of the house? What is it: a whim, 
a bad joke, or just obstinacy? I don't suppo.se you do really 
understand." 

Tamara rose wearily from her chair, took two steps 
towards the window, and glanced round at her mother. 

"Do you reallv think it was the spring-cleaning I 
wanted?” 

"What did you want, then?” 

"I don’t know ... something ... good....” 

“But you didn’t mean to hurt me?” 

And after that nothing could stop Tamara. She went 
up to her mother, clung to her shoulder and turned her 
face away in happy wonder. 

The dress was ready on time. Vera Ignatyevna first 
put it on at home. Tamara helped her dress, kept stepping 
hack and looking at it from the side, then finally got 
angry and threw henseif on a chair. 

“Mummy, you just can’t wear those shoes with it!" 

Suddenly she jumped up and .shouted at the top of her 
voice: “Oh! What a goof I am!” 
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She darted to her attache case, and standing over it 
kept singing witti such inspiration that her feet began 
to dance; “What a goof! What a goof!” 

Finally she pulled a packet of five-ruble notes out of 
the case and rushed back into tlie bedroom with them. 

“My grant! Take it for your shoes!” 

When Pavlusha saw hi.s mother, bis golden-blue eyes 
nearly popped out of his head. 

“Phew! Mummy! That’s a dress!" he gasped. 

“Do vou like it, Pavlusha?” 

“Don’t I just!" 

“It was given to me as a prize for good work." 

“Oh, you are...." 

Pavlusha stared at his mother nearly the whole 
evening with an almost scared e.xpression, and when 
she caught bis glance he would give a broad happy 
smile. 

“Mummy, you know what?” he said at last, gulping 
excitedly. “You’re so beautiful! So.... You should always 
be like that! So ... beautiful.” 

The word came right from the depths of his being -not 
a word, but pure emotion. 

Vera Ignatyevna looked at her son with a severe 
restrained smile. 

“That’s good. Perhaps now you won’t stay out all the 
evening skating?” 

“Of course, T won’t.” 

The last act of the drama look place late in the eve¬ 
ning. When he came home from work Ivan Petrovich saw 
at the table a beautiful young woman in a cherry-coloured 
silk frock. Before entering the room he even made a move¬ 
ment to straighten his tie, and only at that moment did 
he recognize his wife. He smiled condescendingly and 
went up to her, rubbing his hands. 

“Oh! Quite a different thing!” 
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With a new easy gesture that she had never been aware 
of before, Vera Ignatyevna tossed back a tress of hair 
and said gently; “I’m glad you like it.’’ 

And that evening Ivan Petrovich did not nibble at the 
joints of his fingers and stare thoughtfully at the wall, 
and did not whistle the song of the duke. He joked and 
laughed, and even made eyes. And his enthusiasm only 
waned a little when Vera Ignatyevna said calmly: 

“By the way, Ivan, I keep forgetting to ask you what 
salary you are earning these days.” 

Our mothers are citizens of a socialist country: their 
lives should be as full and as joyful as the lives of our 
fathers and children. We do not want people brought up 
on the silent sacrifices of their mothers, fed by their end¬ 
less martyrdom— Cliildren brought up on the sacrifice 
of their mothers can live only in a society where there is 
exploitation. 

And we should protest against the self-sacrifice of cer¬ 
tain mothers that gex-s on here and there in our country. 
For lack of other petty tyrants and oppressors these 
mothers make them themselves out of... their own chil¬ 
dren. Thi'< anachronistic practice is to a varying degree.' 
still with us, particularly in the families of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. “Evenithlnff for the children” is here given an 
utterly impermissible formali.stic interpretation, and 
comes to mean everything possible, that ie to say, both 
the value of a mother’s life, and a mother’s blindness. All 
that for the children! The life and work of our mothers 
should be guided not by blind love, but by the great for¬ 
ward urge of the Soviet citizen. And such mothers will 
give us fine, happy people, and themselves will he happy 
to the end. 



Chajiter Nine 


J BovF. a broad shipping river stands a town. It backs 
on to the river with its busy commercial district of 
saw-mills, warehouses, endless rows of tar-barrels, and 
rumblinfT waefffons that prind over the dusty broken 
pavingr. And beyond this busy world comes the town prop¬ 
er with its various cultural adornments: pfranite curb- 
posts, rows of acacias, the amiable rattle of red, yellow 
and brown droshky wheels. 

The river sweeps past the town in a cheerful vigorous 
flood, always hurrying and looking ahead, because wait¬ 
ing for it just below the town stands a neat little railway 
bridge, severe and .straight as a ruler. In the water the 
railway bridge has planted eleven feet clad in granite ga¬ 
loshes, and they .stand with their toes always facing the 
oncoming river. And the river hurries towards them with 
the natural anxiety of ownership. Its gaze fixed on the 
bridge, it hastens along, pushing everything aside to the 
town-side bank: barges, rafts, tugs, boats. 

Right by the railway bridge, on the other bank, a settle¬ 
ment has grown up. the settlement takes little interest 
in the river. It has left only one small house there and 
run off along the railway embankment to calmer and more 
peaceful country: to the cherry orchards and rows of pop¬ 
lars and windmills on the horizon. It is not far from the 
river to the horizon, and beyond the settlement the naked 






eye can easily perceive a goods-train topping the rise in 
billowing clouds of white smoke. 

Scythi'ans, Tatars and Zaporozhye Cossiacks are said 
to have sailed this river. Perhaps they did. A few years 
ago some of Denikin’s men made the trip in an old cutter 
armed with an absurd little gun. The town met them in 
grim silence, because somewhat earlier Cossack forces 
had been threatening to cut off the town on the north 
and the defenders had retreated along the railway to deal 
with them. The Whiteguards had the run of the town, the 
bridge and the settlement for six months, then abandoned 
the cutter and its little gun, bundled into a goods-train. 
and quickly took themselves off south. Two hours later a 
railway engine rushed over the bridge pushing a truck 
in front of it: on the truck were a three-inch gun and a 
couple of dozen cheerful fellows in grey great-coats. The 
engine steamed cautiously through the settlement station, 
then got up speed and raced after Denikin’s men. The 
next day it returned with a whole train behind it, having 
peacefully made friends with the other engine. In the 
trucks sat the Whiteguards, but now they were rather 
gloomy and their cheeks were unshaven. At the station 
the father of Sergei and Timka Minayev jumped down 
from one of the trucks; he was a factory joiner, a machine- 
gunner and a Bolshevik. 

That was five years ago, perhaps a little more. Vasili 
Ivanovich Minayev has already begun to forget how a 
rifle-sling cuts into your shoulder, but he still remembers 
very well how he and his comrades chased the WHiite- 
guards all the way from Orel. He often tells his sons about 
it of an evening. His elder son Sergei listens to him se¬ 
riously and attentively, the other one, Timka, cannot sit 
still through a story; he keeps fidgeting on his chair and 
wanting to ask: what does “bevond Kursk” mean? and 
what w'as Voroshilov’s sword like? And at night after 
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their father’s tales the sons have different dreams. Sergei 
dreams of burning towns land lines of infantry, his fa¬ 
ther’s battle-hardened comrades who never returned from 
the war, and the hated enemy scouring the settlement with 
search-parties. But Timka dreams of Budyonny with his 
big moustache, riding his horse and waving his sword, 
of huge cannon belching fire, land of impregnable for¬ 
tresses with high battlemented walls, like the pictures in 
the old magazine Niva. 

Sergei is in his second year at the factory training 
school, and Timka is in his second year at the labour 
school. Sergei remembers the time when his father went 
away with the Red Guards, but Timka got to know his 
father only after the Civil War. He does not even re¬ 
member how his mother was called up before counter-in¬ 
telligence to be questioned, how she did not come home 
for three nights, and arrived on the fourth day, looking 
worn and pale, gathered up her things in a bundle In 
half an hour, and carried off the bundle and Timka to 
Grandad Pyotr Polikarpovich on the farm. There is much 
more that Timka doe.s not remember, and what the older 
folks tell him sounds like a story of a long, long time 
ago—interesting but not at all frightening. 

The sun was shining over the river and the settle¬ 
ment. 

The busy, bustling, talkative spring had come. Timka’s 
blue eyes had not seen many springtimes and so they 
gazed at this one with greedy curiosity, and so much 
energy flooded into Timka’s soul, his legs, his arms and 
his tongue that he hardly managed to spend it all during 
the day. And even late in the evening, when his body, 
tired after the day’s exertions, began to go to sleep, his 
tongue still could not rest and would keep chattering 
away about something, and his legs would keep on hurry¬ 
ing somewhere in his sleep, and even his fingers would 
not keep still. 
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Today Timka had been at work since morning. Life 
had been very complicated and he had not had time to 
cope w'ith all its demands, no time even to argue with 
everybody. When he got home near evening, Sergei was 
standing at the kitchen-door, talking to Mother. 

“Was counter-intelligence really in the Goncharovs’ 
house?’’ 

And at once Timka was on the alert. 

“Counter-intelligence?” 

Sergei went into the living-room to do his home¬ 
work. and Timka sat down opposite him. 

“Everybody was scared of this counter-intelligence, 
weren’t they?” he began. “They were, weren’t they?” 

“You must be a fool,” .said Sergei. “Do you think 
counter-intelligence is a joke? Do you think you’d find 
it funny?” 

Timka thought only for a second, and answered in a 
burst of imagination: “Suppose you threw a bomb! You 
know, a bomb like Dad was talking about? Suppose you 
threw one! Ehl!” 

Sergei grinned. 

“What a hero vou are indoors. But what if vou reallv 
had to do it?” 

“Well, what if I did?” 

“You think it’s so easy? .lust a matter of swinging 
vour arm?” 

“Why not?” 

“And thev ju.st sit and watch vou, I suppose?” 

“Let ’em!” 

“But they shoot.” 

“I’d like to see them hit me." 

Timka pouted scornfully, but in the back of his mind 
his imagination was creating unforeseen details: the 
fierce faces of the capitalists were staring at him and the 
capitalists were aiming at him with huge guns. Timka 
looked aside: he was not afraid, of course, but the idea 
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of Ix'in.g shot down by capitalists had certainly not come 
into his reckoning. The bomb exploit was definitely spoilt, 
and Timka’s sharp eyes went in search of more whole¬ 
some experiences. Their gaze rested for a .second on the 
portrait of Budyonny, but now Budyonny refused to mount 
his horse, and even looked at Timka a little mockingly. 
Timka glanced to the right. There was a gleam of glass 
on the .sideboard, and through it Timka saw two pies on 
a plate. The pies lay in silence, but there was something 
ironic about their appearance, too. Timka transferred his 
glance to Sergei. Sergei was examining a diagram in a 
bo(>k with the higli-sounding title; Gponictry. Sergei’s 
straight fair hair had grown very long; he combed it back, 
but it would not yet keep in place and stuck up over 
his forehead in numerous sharp points. Timka examined 
his brother’s hair style and observed in that, too, the same 
lofty superiority as in geometry. Sergei was very clever. 
That was the only reason why today at dinner he had 
managed to have the last word over the que.stion of the 
pies. 

Timka rememltered everything that had happened 
after that. It had begun with the pies and now here were 
those pies again. 

To start with there had been a lot of pies. .Mother 
had brought in a whole plateful of them and said: 

“The pies have turned out well today. Eat up while 
they are hot.’’ 

Father put the newspaper aside and smiled. 

“They look as if they’re up to the mark! You've had 
a go at them already, of course, Timka?’’ 

Timka coloured slightly and an.swered his father with 
a bright smile. When he had come home from school he 
actually had run into the kitchen and grabbed one pie 
off the baking-tray. Even though Mother had brushed 
him aside sheTiad given him a kindly look. 

“Can’t you wait for dinner?’’ 



But for all that the pie had not caused much joy in 
Timka’s life: his mouth still felt burnt. The pie had been 
such a hot one you could not oven hold it, and it had 
been a great deal too hot to eat. In fact, the position had 
been so hopeless that Timka simply swallowed the pie 
without any enjoyment at all, just to stop it from burning 
his fingers any more. 

Father cut his first pie in two longwise, exposing a 
dark moist filling of meat in a white flaky frame of fresh 
pastry. Father smiled approvingly and began to butter 
each half. He did this without haste, and even went on 
talking. 

“That’s not our water coming down. Our snow was 
in the sea long ago. This lot comes from up north. Lot 
of snow there, they say, big wave coming down. Today 
the water level rose a whole metre.’’ 

Father talked, looked at Mother with his severe light- 
blue eyes, and pointed northwards with his knife, and 
the halves of pie still lay in front of him with the butter 
already beginning to go dry. 

Timka could not understand his father’s queer taste. 
Perhaps it was nice to eat a buttered pie like that, but 
what reason could he have for such unwise procrastina¬ 
tion? Timka did not rush, of course, he took pies from 
the dish with awkward care, and Timka’s mouth was 
rather small, too, but the pies were not very big either. 
They slid so quickly and willingly down your throat that 
almost as soon as you .started one only the tiny hard tip 
was left in your hand; another second, and that had gone, 
too. and another pie had taken its place. Before Timka 
realized what was happening there were only two pies 
left on the dish, and suddenly he had a feeling that life 
was not altogether logical. He glanced at his brother: 
Sergei was chewing and listening to Father. Timka’s hand 
was just approaching the dish again when Sergei grasped 
his elbow and whispered in his ear: 
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‘‘Steady on. Leave bome for Dad! Don't you tliink 
\ uu've had enough?" 

Timka had licked his lips and thought to himself that 
Sergei’s interference was uncalled for: obviously Father 
did not want more anyway. 

And after dinner there wa^ a host of events. Father 
went off to work, and Timka busied himself in the yard 
and in the street right until dusk. In the yard it was wet. 
.Near the shed a huge puddle had formed. It would have 
been good to wade in it, but shoes were a hindrance. But 
the boat Timka had made out of a new'spaper would not 
sail anywhere and stood boringly in one place moored 
to a .stray clump of last year’s weed. 

Outside the yard there were further troubles that arose 
from confusion over frontiers and spheres of influence. 
From the railway embankment just near Timka’s yard 
flowed a mighty torrent. It had carved a deep and com¬ 
plicated channel for itself. A thin bare ledge of ice hung 
over the torrent making .sharp jutted banks; in some 
places the water ran under this ledge into mysterious en¬ 
ticing shadow. If released from above with the current 
a paper boat would toss and plunge in the corkscrew 
waves of the torrent and shoot headlong under this ledge, 
vanishing out of sight. What happened to it in the mys¬ 
terious dark cave under the ledge no one could see, but 
it was pleasant to stand over the flood and wait for the 
boat to leap out into open water again. And then you had 
to make your way along the bank to the next cave, and 
there the same pleasure awaited you. 

This was very good fun, but all the most interesting 
reaches, backwaters, caves and waterfalls were to be found 
just outside Timka’s yard, and here all the other boys in 
the street assembled. Each brought his own boat, each 
launched it where he wanted to, each poked his stick into 
the water, striving to manoeuvre his craft into the most 
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interesting spot. 1 or some time limka gazed in indigna 
lion at tliis scramble. 

“What have you come here for?’’ he shouted at last. 
“We don’t come to you! Is it your river? You keep to your 
own part!’’ 

But here, as in other spheres of international lite, law 
and justice rarely triumphed. Freckled, pink-oared, gin 
ger-haired Mitroshka, the son of tailor Grigoryev, stood 
on the opposite bank and from there poured bellicose scorn 
on Timka. 

“Who do you think you are! Do you think you can 
show off just because your father’s a Bolshevik? Have 
you bought the river?" 

Timka did not answer, he raised his stick, designed 
for navigational purposes, and brought it down with a 
crack on Alitroshka’s ship, which had run aground on a 
sand-bank. Dirty water splashed on all sides, and Mit- 
roshka’s ship, that was only made out of grey wrapping- 
paper, flattened out in the water like a wet rag. Having 
performed this act of international justice, Timka dashed 
away into the yard. A brickbat clattered on the boards 
of the gate behind him. Timka’s ship was abandoned in 
midstream, but it had only been a makeshift job out of 
newspaper anyway. 

P'or about twenty minutes Timka wandered about the 
yard alone, jumped up and down on a thin crust of ice 
under the wall of the shed until the ice broke into small 
pieces. Then Kirik, the owner’s son, came out into the 
yard. 

The Minayevs rented their flat from Kirik’s father, 
Bychkov the carpenter. Bychkov was a strange man. He 
made his living out of building cottages, and his char¬ 
acter was fierce and uneven. While he was hewing wood 
on the ground, you could still have dealings with him 
and discuss things humanly. He would listen to you in 
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gloomy bilenct:, hacking away with hit. axe, amJ only oc¬ 
casionally would he leer sarcastically, then say: "You 
think things will get better, do you? Well, let’s hope they 
will.” 

But as soon as he got on the roof and he and his mate 
began fitting the rafters, or when he was sitting astride 
the ridge, battening down the roof boards, you could not 
expect to get a civil word out of him. Whether there was 
anybody below or not, Bychkov would keep on grumbling 
and finding fault: 

"Nice rule that: eight-hour day! Sits and reads the 
newspaper, and just ask him who he thinks he is—oh, 
of course, he’s a w'orker, a Bolshevik! Done his eight 
hours, and there’s your Bolshevik! How many hours do 
1 work?!’’ 

Bychkov lowers his axe and scowls angrily at the 
ground. 

"How many hours do 1 work, eh, Vasya? How many 
hours do I work?” 

Bychkov turns to his assistant Vasya and watches 
him not so much with his eyes as with his shaggy eye¬ 
brows and shaggy unshaven chin. Vasya taps a rafter 
into place and does not even look at his master. 

“How much do I work?” Bychkov repeats to himself, 
in deep thought. “Eight hours, eh? No ... Bychkov works 
twelve hours. Twelve hours! And who’s Bychkov, is he 
a worker or not? That’s a question. Perhaps he’s a bour¬ 
geois? Bah, what a rotten lot of people! But this other 
fellow, he’s a team-leader! Look at him!” 

Bychkov goggles his eyes, puffs out his cheeks and 
makes himself a belly with his hands to show his im¬ 
portance. Then he spits on his fist, picks up his axe and 
goes on with his work. For about ten minutes he works 
intently without saying a word, but suddenly he again 
lowers his axe and again scowls at the ground with a 
cunning sullen face. 
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■‘.Nice state of affairs! It a man works and lives by 
the sweat of his brow, that's not enough for themi Ho 
no, of course not; some’s proletarians, and others, if you 
please, is handicraftsmen! So I’m a handicraftsman, am 
I? Think of that? That’s what you’ve come to, Bychkov! 
That’s what you’ve come to, you old fool! Vasya! What’s 
a handicraftsman?’' 

\’asya still does not say anything. Bychkov examines 
\’asya lor a few seconds, his moustache twitching. Then 
he answers himself. 

“All right, I know what a handicraftsman is. Small 
stuff! iNick-nacks, eh! Make baskets, don’t they? Whisk, 
whisk, push it in here, push it out there, make a handle, 
and there’s your basket for you! Two days puffing and 
blowing, ten miles to market, and sell ’em at fifty kopeks 
a pair. But do you call this a basket? Is this a basket?’’ 

He points at the trellis of rafters and shakes his head: 

“Handicraftsman! May the crabs eat you when you 
drown! Who built Melnichenko’s place? Bychkov. Sero- 
shtan’s? Bychkov. Reznikov’s? Bychkov. Osip Pavlo¬ 
vich’s? Bychkov. .Nalivaichenko’s, Vasili Yevdokimo- 
vich’s.... And where is Vasili Yevdokimovich now? Vasya! 
Where’s Vasili Yevdokimovich?” 

For some reason Vasya answers this question. 

“Chuck that, mate ... Vasili Yevdokimovich! He was 
a real swine, the blood-sucker.... What a fellow to re¬ 
member!” 

Bychkov glares dully at Vasya and scratches his beard 
near his ear. 

“I’m not talking about blood-suckers, I want to know 
who built his place! And they all try to get a sharper dig 
at you: handicraftsman!” 

Bychkov did not keep company with Minayev, tried 
not to go into his flat, and sent his wife to settle business 
matters. But whenever he ran into Minayev he was po¬ 
lite and talked calmly, with a thorough show of loyalty. 
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i’m not one of thern stall-keepers, I'm a working¬ 
man myself.” 

Kirik Bychkov studied in the same class as Timka. 
And Bychkov’s elder son Lyonya attended the same fac¬ 
tory training school as Sergei, only he was a year ahead 
of the latter. At one time they had not wanted to accept 
Lyonya at the training school, but he had made such 
a fuss, shouting and complaining, and going into town 
about it several times, that he had got his own way in 
the end. 

Timka liked his friend. Kirik was a sweet-tempered 
boy, had a nice face, and always looked happy and cheer¬ 
ful. And today, when he appeared in the yard, he good- 
naturedly listened to Timka’s heated tale about the con¬ 
flict on the ‘ river’’ and said: 

“We shouldn’t let them come. You know what? Let’s 
dig a canal across this evening and bring this... river 
... in here.” 

“How can we?” 

“Like this: we’ll dig a canal and change the river’s 
course. Under the gate, right down here. And this’ll be 
a sea.” 

The boys went over to the sea near the shed. It was 
a very plausible idea. Timka peeped into the street a few 
times through a chink in the fence, then glanced behind 
the shed—it all looked very easy and convenient. 

“What if they don’t go away?” he asked. 

Kirik shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, they’re lx)imd to. They’ll go home to bed.” 

After that the friends went out of the gate and .stopped 
cautiously by the gate-post. About ten boys were engaged 
in navigation on the stream. Wet through and dirty. 
Mitroshka, who even had his face splashed with mud, 
was still messing about with Timka’s paper boat. Even 
by the lowest standards this boat had long ago served 
its time; It was already quite soggy and showed hardly 
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any signs of seaworthiness. But Mitroshka, puffing and 
panting, still piloted it on through the dangerous stormy 
flood. He was so occupied with this wretched task that 
he did not even notice Timka. The other boys were steer¬ 
ing their ships with the same enthusiasm; some of them 
were of excellent construction. The best-made ship of all 
was that of Petya Gubenko, the son of the factory watch¬ 
man. It was built out of a thick piece of bark. Petya’s 
ship had seats, a mast and a sail. It only had one disad¬ 
vantage; it was too long, and when it got stuck across 
the river it turned into a bridge. And because of its mast 
it could not negotiate the river caves. 

Timka and Kirik went up to the river. Mitroshka with 
some foresight picked up his paper hulk and carried it 
downstream. Petya Gubenko ran up to the embankment 
and there launched his ship. The light brown craft flew 
along with the slre<im, its little rag sail fluttering brave¬ 
ly. It rode freely through the swirling currents, bounc¬ 
ing effortlessly off the banks and diving merrily over the 
waterfalls. Petya ran alongside, keenly observing the 
voyage. Right at Timka’s feet the happy craft anchored 
on a stem of old grass and hove to with a jerk. Timka 
bent down over the stream and picked it up. He was ex¬ 
pecting Petya to take offence and start shouting, and was 
quite ready to make a scornful face, but Petya watched 
calmly from the other bank and showed no signs of anx¬ 
iety. In gratitude for this Timka said: 

“What a light one!” 

“It’s made of bark,’’ said Petya. 

“Did vou cut it out with a penknife!'" 

“Yes.’’ 

“Where did you get the knife from?” 

“I’ve got my own penknife.” 

“Come on, show us.” 

Petya trustingly pulled his penknife out of his pocket 
and offered it to Timka. One of the blades was broken 
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and the other had gone black and lost its edge. But all 
the same, what a lucky fellow he was to have a penknife! 

“Who gave it to you?’’ 

“A sailor.” 

Timka stared hard. 

“What sailor?” 

“Last summer: Father and 1 were out fishing, and 
there was a sailor there. He gave it me.” 

“Was he a real sailor? Where is he now?" 

Petya found it hard to answer both these questions 
at once. He shook his head. Petya was wearing an old 
cap without a peak. His face was pale, thin and sharp- 
featured, but he had a very trim figure, and a similar 
trimness in his face: a fine open forehead and well-drawn 
black brows. Petya smiled, 

“Fie works on the river, he’s a sailor on the steam¬ 
boats. But he’s in the town now.” 

“What did he give you a penknife for?” 

“Nothing, we were fishing together. 1 was digging 
worms for him and Dad, and be made me a net. Then he 
said: take this penknife for yourself, I’ve got another one.” 

Timka had heard wonderful stories like that before: 
suddenly a sailor turns up and gives you a penknife. 
Timka did not believe much in such stories. If you did 
believe in them, it meant it was easy as anything to get 
a penknife. And why should this Petya have had such 
luck all at once? A sailor and a knife! 

“Your father's a watchman, isn’t he?" said Timka, 
frowning. 

Petya lowered his eyes seriously, then looked up. 

“Yes, he is. He guards the factory.” 

“Well, my father’s a team-leader.” 

Petya was silent. 

“My father’s a Communist.” 

Petya stretched out his arm. 

“Hand overt” 



“No, wait a minute,” said Timka, examining- the pen¬ 
knife. “Your father isn’t a Communist, is he?” 

Petya surveyed Timka’s face calmly. 

“He’s not a Communist, but that doesn’t make any 
difference: my father guards the factory.” 

“Coo! Guards the factory!” 

"He does. He guards it with a gun!” 

Again Timka stared hard. 

“Oh! With a gun! Have you seen it?” 

“Yes, 1 have.” 

“A real gun?” 

“Yes. It’s a rifle.” 

“Why does he come home without a rifle, then?” 

“It’s not allowed. The rifle belongs to the factory.” 
“And does he shoot? Who does he shoot at?" 

“Who at? At bandits.” 

“There aren’t any bandits now. You make me a boat 
like this.” 

Petya gave Timka a quick trusting smile. 

“Take that one. I’ll make another for myself.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, I do. I don’t grudge it, don’t think that.’’ 

Timka felt he wanted to do something for Petya. 
“You know what I’ll give you? I’ll give you a hook 
for a fishing-rod.” 

“I’ve got one already.” 

“Well, that’ll make two. And we’ll go fishing togeth¬ 
er, eh? If only we had a boat!” 

“My father’s got a boat.” 

“What? He’s got a boat?” burst out Timka in complete 
amazement. 

“Yes.” 

“A real boat? Where did he get it?” 

“He made it himself.” 

Timka crossed the stream at a bound. There was no 
doubt about it, this Petya had a marvellous kingdom. 



He had a long talk with Petya and grew more and 
more surprised. Petya’s father, a bearded strict-looking 
man of military bearing, who passed their gate every day 
in a black great-coat, seemed to be a real magician. The 
only thing that worried Timka was the faint note of sad¬ 
ness that sounded now and then in Petya’s voice. It 
roused Timka’s liking and urged him to make friends with 
Petya. Timka himself did not attach any importance to 
his feelings and was sure that the main thing in this 
acquaintanceship was the real boat that belonged to 
Petya’s father, a boat in which you could sail the river 
and catch fish. 

Timka walked with his friend as far as the embank¬ 
ment, where Petya’s father lived in an old cottage. 

It was getting dark when Timka reached home. There 
was no one near the gate, only Kirik was messing about 
near the stream with a spade. He turned round at the 
sound of Timka’s footsteps. 

“Where did vou get to? Pushing off like that!’’ 

“What about it?” 

“Are we going to change the course of the river?” 

Timka remembered the new scheme and had an un¬ 
pleasant feeling inside. But Kirik went on cheerfully: “It 
won’t be hard at all. Look, you just have to dig here, 
and dig here. And then fill it in with earth here, and 
it’ll flow straight into the yard. Then we’ll have the 
whole river to ours<dves.” 

Timka was carrying Petya's gift - the boat made of 
bark. He remembered the sad note in Petya’s voice and 
did not feel like diverting the river from the street. 

“The chaps will kick up a row,” he said. 

“Let ’em kick up all the row they like, what’s that 
to us? We’ll have a river and a sea. Why, we’ll make a 
harbour as well! A harbour, understand! And a wharf. 
At night the ships will lie in harbour.” 



“Well, all right, as long as Petya Gubenko can play 
with us. All right?” 

Kirik turned up his nose. 

“Petya? What do we need him for?” 

“He gave me a boat. Look.” 

For a long time Kirik turned the boat over in his 
Iiands. 

“Did he make it himself?" 

“Yes.” 

“Let him make me one a.s well.” 

Timka made no reply to this. Something twinged in¬ 
side him. It would be fine fun to have one’s own har¬ 
bour, but he could not hurt Petya. 

“When shall we start?” 

“When it gets dark. All right?” 

“All. right.” 

Many events had happened between dinner and the 
time when the pies again entered Timka’s life. 

Timka strolled unhurriedly past the sideboard. He 
glanced at Sergei. Sergei was still deep in geometry. 
Timka lingered by the sideboard, then remembered that 
he must repair the boat made of bark—the sail needed 
tying on. Ho sat down beside Sergei and got busy on the 
overhaul. Mother came in with a lighted lamp. Timkia 
finished his work, put the boat on the window-sill and spent 
a long time admiring it. The window-pane reflected the 
whole room and the sideboard. Timka stared with curi¬ 
osity at the reflection: the sideboard was clearly s^n, but 
the pies were a matter for guess-work. Timka glanced 
round quickly; no, the pies were still there. 

Sergei shut his book and went into the kitchen. Timka 
remembered that he must go out to make the new river, 
and sighed. Then he went over to the sideboard, stood on 
tiptoe and opened one of the doors. His fingers touched 
the glistening surface of a pie. Timka stretched his fin- 



Pfers, gfrasped both the pies, clutched them to his chest 
and softly closed the sideboard. He tiptoed silently past 
the kitchen and on the first step of the staircase took his 
first bite of pie. It was a short staircase, not more than 
ten stairs altogether, but before Timka reached the bottom 
there were no pies left, only a few crumbs scattered over 
his chest. Timka made his last swallow hastily, for 
through the half-open front door he had caught sight of 
Kirik with la spade. Timka’s throat was still contracted in 
the last efforts of swallowing, but his face already wore 
an e.xpression of lively interest. 

“I’ll get a spade, too, eh?” 

“You know what,” said Timka when he had armed 
himself with a spade, “let’s make a ditch first, then let 
the water throtigh.” 

“How else could we do it,” answered Kirik, “it’d run 
all over the yard otherwise.” 

Darkness fell, but even in the afternoon there had 
been a moon in the sky, and now it shone straight down 
into the yard. Timka worked hard and all the time kept 
thinking how to ask Petya Gubenko to make a boat for 
Kirik. 

“Kirik, suppose Petya won’t make a boat?” 

“I don’t care,” said Kirik. “I’ll make it myself. It isn’t 
hard. I’ll make a boat better than you’ve ever seen be¬ 
fore.” 

“What’ll you make it with?” 

“Oh. my dad’s got a whole box of tools, I can do it 
with a chi.sel, a rasp, a knife, anything you like.” 

“A rasp! How can you make a boat with a rasp?” 

“I won’t make it with a rasp. That’s just for rounding 
it off, so that it’ll look good.” 

Timka meditated on the rasp, but again he found 
himself thinking of the problem of Petya Gubenko. A real 
boat was linked with the happy days of summer and sum¬ 
mer dreams. A boat meant fishing, and camping at night 
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on the Islands, and camp-fires, and fish-soup, and sailors 
who grave out penknives and could make nets. All these 
delights, except the sailor, of course, were known to Timka 
from last .summer. But last summer his activities had 
been r.nilier limited hecaiise Father had borrowed the boat 
from Elenich, the electrician, and on the fishing trips 
there had been Father, and Elenich. and Sergei, and 
Lyonya Bychkov, and Sergei’s friend Abram Roitenberg. 
As manv as that. And everyone had had plans of his 
own, while Timka had been left to do piffling little jobs 
like gathering twigs for the camp-fire and dangling a tiny 
little fishing-line without a float, which was no good for 
night fishing anyway. 

The ditch had already traversed the yard and reached 
the gate. The bovs went out into the street with their 
spades and set about the most important part of the job. 
The flood was now foaming along in solitude, and it even 
made them sorrv to think of such a m:asis of wiater run¬ 
ning away for nothing. 

“Won’t it be fine!” said Kirik. “Tomorrow they’ll come 
running up here, and we’ll have the whole river! And a 
harbour besides.” 

But at that moment the tall figure of Father emerged 
from a hazy patch of moonlight and stepped up to the gate. 
Minayev crossed the flood and stopped. 

“Timka! And who’s that? Kirik? What are you doing 
out here in the dark?” 

“Oh, we’re digging,” answered Timka cheerfully. 

He was glad of the chance to boast to his father of 
such an excellent undertaking. 

“Digging? What for?” 

“Just look: we’ve already finished in the yard. Now 
we’ll dig away here, and it’ll run right in. It’s going to 
be a river.” 
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“I see! Very good! People drain the water out of their 
yards, and we do just the opposite—drain it into the yard. 
What gave you that idea?” 

“Because they all come up here,” Timka burst out in 
offended tones. “All of them... with their boats.” 

“Who?” 

“All of them! The whole street. They’re sore because 
we’ve got a good flow here and a waterfall. So they all 
come poking their noses in.” 

“So that’s it. But you’re fine fellows, you are. So you’re 
going to be the only ones who sail boats?” 

Timka noticed something queer in his father’s tone, 
but did not have time to work it out. Besides he was car¬ 
ried away by the very true thought that only he and Kirik 
would sail boats. 

“Oh, yes!” he answ'ered c.xcitedly. “They’ll come up 
here and find the river flowing into our yard.” 

“Fine! Who was so sharp as to think of that? You 
don’t mean to say it was you?” 

“Kirik and me.” 

Kirik stood holding his spade, listening in some em¬ 
barrassment to the enthusiastic exclamations of Timka’s 
father. He even ignored Timka’s rather impudent viola¬ 
tion of his right of author.ship, for indeed he alone was 
the sole inventor of the scheme. 

Minayev planted himself astride the flood and looked 
down at the lx)ys. He seemed to be full of admiration. 

“Yes. It’s a pity we can’t transfer the whole street into 
your yard.” 

Timka noted this obviously hyperbolic regret with 
alarm, and said nothing. Kirik, however, laughed loudly. 

“What’s the use of the street to us?” 

“You’d be able to walk along the street, and others 
wouldn’t. That’d be good, wouldn’t it?” 

Timka realised that it would be better to take no fur¬ 
ther part in the debate. But the debate went on in such a 
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vein that there was no need for Timka to take further part 
in it. 

“You young rotters! So that’s your idea! Come along 
home!” 

Timka walked in front of his father. He did not notice 
how he stepped across the new ditch, he did not notice 
how he reached the room, or how he took off his coat. 

Sergei was still sitting over his book, but Timka 
had no time now for high science. He sat down on a 
stool, fixed liis glance in la corner, and got readv for 
trouble. ■ 

Father came in out of the kitchen with a towel in his 
hands and said loudly: 

“I’ve got a fine son! He’s only fit to live under the 
bourgeoisie. Even a puddle in the street makes him en¬ 
vious because it’s in the street and not in his pocket. Eh? 
Everybody can Iwjk at the puddle and walk past it! That’s 
no good! That will never do! Only Timka can do things 
like that, others mustn’t. That’s where greed takes these 
rotters!” 

Timka stared blankly into the corner, and his heart 
sank under the weight of accusation. His father stood in 
the middle of the room, straight and firm as a tower, and 
kept wiping his hands on the towel and speaking in a 
thunderous bass; his light-blue eyes only glanced occa¬ 
sionally at Timka, most of the time they looked at the 
towel. His chin and the big folds of his shaven cheeks 
looked in the same direction. And Timka was struck not 
so much by the words as by the strength expressed in 
his voice and stance. Confronted with this overpower¬ 
ing strength Timka felt himself a mere nothing. And that 
was all he could feel. He could not even think, but there 
was still room for temper, and Timka got angry with Ser¬ 
gei and his mother. Sergei was looking at Timka with a 
grin on his face and once or twice had laughed loudly, 
and Mother was standing beside Father pretending to 
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smile sadly. They were simply glad to see Timka in such 
a difficult position, to see him turned into such a wretched 
nobody. Timka even managed to get in a murderous glance 
at Sergei. 

Father went out into the kitchen, and Sergei burst 
out laughing. 

“Did you really want to pinch a puddle alt for your¬ 
self, Timka?" 

Timka jerked his shoulder furiously in protest against 
Sergei’s interference and gave him another glance of 
menacing scorn, but still did not change his posture and 
went on staring into the corner. He could not bear humil¬ 
iating situations and at such times always tried to make 
up for his loss with the help of fixed gloom. He was even 
beginning to get a little pleasure out of maintaining his 
attitude, but suddenly he had to endure a fresh trial, far 
heavier than the first. Timka had not noticed his mother 
abandon the pose of a grieved spectator, but suddenly his 
ears were assailed with terrible words, a blow of incom¬ 
parable strength. 

“Why, he’s not only envious about the puddle. He’s 
been after the pies that we left for Father. But perhaps 
it wasn’t him?” 

Panic took possession of Timka’s brain. He looked 
round open-mouthed at his mother: she was standing 
looking at the plate where the pies had once been. An 
unknown force picked up Timka and hurled him into the 
next room, wrapped him in a black impenetrable fog and 
threw him down on the bed. Timka’s feet in their wet 
boots hung down from the bed, and the rest of his body 
shook with grief. Sergei’s explosive laughter reached him 
through the fog and confusion, but Timka already felt 
that everything was finished, everything was destroyed, 
and nothing could be added to his despair. 

In half a minute Mother was sitting beside him on 
the bed, and this made the sobs rush on further until 
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they even reached his feet, which began to kick on the 
edge of the bed. 

Mother laid her hand on Timka’s shoulder and said: 
“There now, dear, don't cry your heart out. It’s not worth 
it over a few pies.” 

After these words the sobbing seemed to tear through 
a narrow ravine and flow on further in a broad river. The 
sobs flowed on thus under his mother’s affectionate hand 
until Father said from the next room: 

“Eaten the pies? What pies? The ones that were left 
for me?” 

At this Timka stopped sobbing, not at all because his 
grief was any the less, but because his father was speak¬ 
ing quietly and as he also happened to be in the other 
room his words were very difficult to hear. Sergei an- 
•swered quietly and Father went on: 

“Oh, yes, that’s right. I only ate one pie at dinner. 
But did 'Timka eat them? Perhaps it wasn’t him? And 
he didn’t leave any? Impossible! He wouldn’t do that! 
He’s always said he’s very fond of me. There’s a misun¬ 
derstanding somewhere. I’ll never believe it. The mice 
must have eaten them. They were lying here, were they? 
Yes, of course it was the mice.” 

Timka realized that no one was angry with him, but 
also realized that the talk about the mice was designed 
to irritate him. And yet two milce did lappear in his imiag- 
iniation. They crawled impudently on to the plate, itheilr 
tails twitching. Then each mouse ate half a pie. Thte scene 
only lasted for a second. It was immediately followed 
by another: Timka was guzzling the pies on the stair¬ 
case, and with no pleasure at all. Timka let forth another 
grievous sob. He knew it was too early yet to leave the 
bed, the situation was still badly spoilt. Mother stroked 
the back of his head. 

“That wasn’t a good thing to do, Timka. You can 
have as many pies as you like, I don’t grudge you the 
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pies, but you mustn’t just grab them like that, you ought 
to think of Father. Oughtn’t you, dear?” 

Timka was silent. Several ideas rushed into his eight- 
year-old mind, all of them rather like excuses. First, he 
had thought Father did not want any more pies; second, 
there had only been two pies; third, perhaps Sergei 
iliad eaten more pies than Timka at dinner. Mother 
went on: 

"And fancy doing it without asking. So that nobody 
should see. That wias wrong of you, dear.” 

Timka could not see his mother’s lace, but knew very 
well what it was like at this moment: it was round and 
tender, her grey eyes were puckered, there was a smile 
on her full lips, and on the upper one grew a little mole 
and two hairs. 

Timka floated in pleasant thoughtless peace, so 
pleasant that he suddenly wanted to agree with all his 
mother said. And just at that moment Mother pulled his 
head round towards her and looked into his face. She 
really was smiling, and there was a warm, embracing 
strength in her smile, that did not humiliate Timka and 
did not turn him into a nobody. 

Timka looked up at his mother with sparkling eyes, 
well washed by the storm of tears. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” 

“I won’t do it again. Mummy, honest I won’t.” 

"That’s a good boy. Get up now, we’ll have supper.” 

She tweaked his ear gently and went away. But it 
was still impossible to get up: Father’s boots could be 
heard in the other room. If Timka got up Father would 
be sure to start again about the mice. So Timka lay on 
his side and stared at the cupboard. But the sound of 
Father’s boots came nearer, and he appeared at the door. 
Somehow fathers are made so that as soon as you see 
them everything comes to a standstill inside you and 
waits for something to happen. Father came nearer the 
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b«d, drew up a chair, placed il in front of I'imka’s nose 
and sat down. It would have been good to close one’s 
eyes, but Timka’s eyes would not close. Father smiled, 
there was something special about the way he smiled: 
merry and at the same time fierce. And his hard clean¬ 
shaven pink cheeks creased into fierce folds. Father 
brought ins strong wise face closer to Timka. 

“Don’t you listen to your mother, Timka. If a pud¬ 
dle or a pie turns up again, don’t you bother about her, 
you just grab it quick, or somebody else will, and you’ll 
be left without, won’t you?” 

Timka understood his father’s cunning move, and 
because he understood, his father became simpler and 
more accessible. Timka’s soul stirred, the cog-wheels 
clicked round merrily and everything started again, like 
a watch as soon as a good watchmaker fakes hold of 
il. An honest smile appeared in Timka’s blue, still moist 
eyes, and he answered his father in a whisper. 

“No, that’s not right_” 

“Ah, you’re a good lad. I thought you didn’t under¬ 
stand anything! Well, what now? Shall we go and have 
supper?” 

Timka spoke more freely, although his voice was still 
rather croaky because of some pebbles left there by the 
tears: 

“You don’t mind then? About the pies?” 

“I did at first, but I’ve stopped minding now.” 

“Mummy will make some more.” 

“Yes, I thought of that too.” 

“And don’t be angry.” 

“Let’s leave it at that,” said Father. 

“Yes, let’s,” laughed Timka, hopping off the bed and 
rushing to his father’s knee. Father patted him on his ten¬ 
der parts and said: 

“They used to use the strap on these parts in such 
cases. But I think that’s unnecessary.” 
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Timka looked up at his father’s chin and answered 
as his father often did. 

“Absolutely unnecessary!’’ 

“Come on, let’s have supper.’’ 

In the living-room Sergei was no longer sitting over 
his book. He greeted Timka with a meaningful ironic 
glance. But Timka was so pleased with life that he did 
not even protest. And as soon as they sat down to table 
Father said something that abruptly changed the world 
and showed Timka Us lively interesting side: 

“Timka and Kirik wanted to bring a little puddle into 
the yard, but the way things are going now it looks 
as if we may have the whole river paying us a visit.’’ 

“Is that so?” 

“The news is very bad. Yesterday the water level rose 
a whole metre, and today it was up by one point two. 
Looks like being a real flood.’’ 

“What shall we do?’’ asked Mother. 

“They’re already doing it. Tonight they start strength¬ 
ening the dike.” 

In running away from the river the settlement had 
not escaped its pranks. Even when the water was at its 
highest the first little cottage standing right on the bank 
by the bridge was never flooded, for here the bank was 
formed by a narrow spur that ran down from the hills 
on the horizon. A long time ago the settlement had be¬ 
gun to grow up along this spur. But in the course of 
three centuries, the cottages had spread down the slopes 
of the spur to the broad marshlands upstream. And it 
was from here that each spring the flood waters reached 
the settlement. On the edge of these marshlands, known 
as Scabland, there were cottages that floated every year, 
even when the water was at its lowest. They were built 
with an eye to this troublesome circumstance; all of them 
stood on long thin legs, and the inmates entered by tall 
steep ladders. 
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The railway embankment running from the bridge di¬ 
vided the settlement into two parts: “Little Eden” and 
“Overbank.” Between Scabland and the embankment 
were scattered many cottages that belonged to the trades¬ 
people of the settlement—carters, ox-drivers, stall-keep¬ 
ers, tailors, market-gardeners. The cottages belonging 
to them were built on lines that had satislied life in the 
time of Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich. Their walls were 
made of clay and dung on a light wooden framework, 
fitted with shutters and banked round with earth, but, 
in keeping with the times, roofed with iron instead of 
straw. Instead of the traditional clay floors they had 
proper wooden painted floors. But according to the old 
tradition the cottages were surrounded by cherry orchards, 
sunflowers and maize; the fences were fairly high, with 
sturdy iron-roofed gates opening into the street. On the 
whole this was a flourishing region, and it was called, 
rather ambitiously, “Little Eden.” In late years the houses 
here had been built larger, to provide two or three flats, 
and many of the owners let rooms to the workers and 
office staff of the nearby agricultural-machinery plant. 

The main body of the factory community was con¬ 
centrated on the other side of the railway embankment. 
Here there were many two- and three-storied blocks of 
Hats, cobbled roads and even pavements, and a theatre, 
as well. But here, too, amid the big buildings were scat¬ 
tered some “Little Eden” cottages belonging to the old 
inhabitants of the settlement. 

The high railway embankment dividing the settle¬ 
ment in half also divided its springtime fate; “Over¬ 
bank” never suffered from flooding. Only in two places, 
where streets cut through the embankment under 
little iron bridges, could the water penetrate to the fac¬ 
tory, but here it was not difficult to bar its path. 

“Little Eden” did not share these advantages. At 
times of high flood it would turn into a little Venice, and. 
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follow llial cily'.s <‘\aiiipK', many of llio cotlaj^os had 
h(,Tn built on piles. True, ai)oiU twenty years ajio, in 
rhe tinu' of Mayor Kandyba, whose own liouse was in 
“Little Lden/’ an earthen dike had been built. It stretched 
tna^tjnaniniously belween “Little Eden'' and Scab 
land, without depriving* the Scablanders of their usual 
sprin^^ baths. Hut since Kandyba this dike' had never been 
repaired; it did only what it eonld, and that was not \i'r\ 
iinich. . . . 

'I’lie next da\ was Snnda\. A-- soon .as Timka had 
iiad breakfast he set olT for the dike. Everyone was hurr\- 
in^ in that dir<‘ction, and navi‘.(ation on the street tor¬ 
rent had l)een abandoned: the very best ships were lyimj; 
about unattended. While Timka was on his w'a\ to the 
dike he was joined by a whok' company: yWitroshka Gri> 
t(c>ryev, and Kirik, and IViya Giilx'iiko, and many others. 
Today Petya w'as merry. 

“Are you there?” h<‘ asktxL corning up to Timka. 

“Yes.” 

“So am 1.” 

‘What’s ehaii| 4 ('(l \oii toda>?” 

“Chanj^ed me?” 

“Yesterday you were difFerent: thiiikin^^ all the time.” 

“Oh, that W'as nolliin^/’ said Petya. “I had had a 
rt^ht with iny sister,” Petya smiled aw'kw’ardly. “With 
Natasha. Over an exercise book.” 

“What Natasha?” 

“My sister Natasha. She’s in the ninth class.” 

“A-ah! I know'. Natasiia Gubenko.” 

Timka knew' Natasha Gubenko well. She was chair- 
man of the school committee and often came into their 
class to scold the hoys for makiiif^ a mess or stamping 
chalk on the floor. 

Taking ladvaniage of its being Sunday, many people 
had gathered on the dike. A pleasant April sun looked 
down from the sky. The dike was firm and solid; it was 
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not yet free of frost. Ahead, in front of the dike, Scabiand 
was afloat; its inhabitants were scurrying about between 
the houses in their canoes or climbing up and down the 
high steep steps; the water had risen almost to floor level. 

It had not yet reached the dike and lay motionless, 
calm and dirty, bearing on its surface all the rubbish that 
had collected in the streets of Scabiand in the coursr; of 
the year: dung, straw, rags and litter. Piles of boards and 
logs were already strewn over the dry ground in front of 
the dike; long carts were turning round awkwardly; car¬ 
penters were busy. The dike was about a kilometre long, 
and everywhere the w'ork was afmd; carpenters with ham¬ 
mers and spades were reinforcing the posts and nailing 
rough, knotty planks to them; on the other side of the 
dike heavy carts were churning over the soft ground and 
tipping loads of fresh earth on the embankment. 

On the dike itself roamed the settlement folk and the 
factory workers. Bychkov, w'caring a new jacket, was 
standing talking to Grigoryev the tailor, a feeble little 
man who instead of a moustache had near the corners of 
his lips about thr<-e hairs that had sprouted in his youth 
and never growm any more since. 

"Look how many perjple they’ve brought here! And all 
for nothing,” Bychkov snorted confidently. "Who said 
thcre’d be a llood? Who said so? Floods happen every ten 
\ears. There was one in .seventeen, so there won't Im* 
another until twenty seven. This is just to show you how 
much care they lavishes on us. Look at ’em, with their 
hoards and cart.s. And there goes the boss marching 
around. Don’t he look just like a 1k>ss! But as a matter 
of fact, he happens to be just Spirka Samokhin. Yesterday 
he was a stoker, but today he’s a Bolshevik. Oh, he under¬ 
stands everything, he do<;s: where the flood's going to 
be and what kind of dike we need. Marching around wnTh 
hi.s note-book.” 

Timka and Petya explored the whole dike; twice they 
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went riylit down to the water, threw in a stick and 
watched to see where it would float. For a long time the 
stick did not move, then it began to float almost imper¬ 
ceptibly along the bank. 

“Where’s your boat?” asked Timka. 

■'Over there, on the river. My uncle works there on 
the bridge.” 

This Petya seemed to have all the good things in life. 
Yesterday it was a sailor, today he had an uncle actually 
working on the bridge. 

■'What’s his job?” 

■'He’s called chief of the bridge.” 

Petya said this without boasting, but all the same a 
sbarp pang of jealousy pierced Timka’s heart. 

"You’ll be telling me he’s a Bolshevik ne.xt?" 

'\'es. he is. He’s a Party man. a Communist." 

"You’re lying!" 

Petya grinned. 

"Why should I?’" 

"Do \<)U think evervono you M-e around is a C.orn- 
munist?’' 

"You nut, he is a <’onimunist, 1 tell you. ' 

"VV^hy don’t you bring the boat over here?' 

"Where? To the dike?’" 

"‘.lust here. Tie it up here. That'd be fine!” 

"You couldn’t tic it up here. In another three or iour 
days" time the water will be over the dike'."’ 

"Wliat, right into ‘Little FdeiT?"' 

"Right into the.se hou.ses.” 

"Gosh, that would be fine! How do you know? ” 

"Father said so.” 

"How does he know?” 

"He knows everything. He says it’ll be a disaster if 
they can’t stop the water. He says it’ll swamp everything.” 

Petya pointed towards “Little Kden” and glanced at 
Timka with serious dark eye.s. 



Timka looked in tlie diivclion of liis arm. and in lii> 
imagination he saw cottages, orchards and fences all 
floating in the water. Hi.s eyes glowed with delight. 

"Won’t it he lov.ely! Tlien we’ll In- able to go tlieia' on 
Ihe boat, won’t we?’’ 

Petxa frowned. 

"Ves. we’ll be able t(j do that. Only I'll be sorry." 

“Why should you lx- sorry?” 

"What about the people?’’ 

T imka laughed. 

"Oh! The people! 1-ook over there, everything's lluoded, 
hut all the people are safe. And they’re going on boats. 
Why be sorry? You’ll be able to go everywhere by br>al! 
Why, you’ll oven 1 h’ altle to go under IIk; bridge- right to 
ih(" factory!” 

“To the factory? They won’t allow that.” 

“I’ll ask. I’ll say: just for a minute, just to have a 
look, and straight back.” 

“They won’t let the water in. Wlio’d ltd that happen? 
And have the factory stop?” 

Timka thought Iiastily. 

The factory could not stop Timka knew that well 
enough, because to him the factory w'as the biggest and 
most significant thing in existence. Every day Father came 
home from the factory, bringing with him a somehow 
special, complicated and joyful smell of a real grand lib' 
Timka did not think long. 

“Why should it slop?” he conc<‘ded. "It’s only a mat 
ter of blocking up the bridges.” 

That Sunday, life went on normally, and even gaily. 
The dike was a lively place, girls and young men came 
out for walks. The creak of the carts was pleasant and 
peaceful. Spiridon Samokhin paced up and down the dike, 
glanced at Scabland and efficiently noted down in his 
book how many boards and cart-loads f>f earth weri' 



broiij^'ht iij). Busiiu‘ss-liko people came up and talked lo 
him in the same calm manner, iinliurriedly turniii}^ to 
l(K)k at Sca))laiid or at “LlUle IMen.” I'lven the Scahland- 
ers, who usually had plenty l<> sa\' for themselves, rowed 
lip to the hank in their canoes and voiced desire'^ that 
had nothing to do with the threat of Hooding. 

“lley there, canary, let's ^ivc‘ you a I'ide in the l)oat! Oh, 
il’s Kaixa! Katya, why lire your ft'el oui ii]) there on tlie 
dike? Coini' and have a sit dow n.” 

"\\)u’ll capsize.” 

“Now what's the point in rny capsizin^^ \Vh\, I'm an 
old sailor.” 

And some of the ij^irls, coquidii^hly piillino up their 
skirls, would <^0 down the slope and, with all tht‘ care 
and i'xcitement dui‘ to tlie occasion, s('l f(K)t in the frao'ile 
craft, then waken the marshlands with a shriek, collaps¬ 
ing j^racefully into the arms of the j^allant hoatnian. Other 
ho\s and yirls watching tluuii from the dike would shout; 

“Don’t believe him, Katya, he's a fox, his boat's got 
holes in it!” 

‘A'ou'll spend the night on the roof!” 

In engineer \’eryovkiirs iwoper big boat there was a 
company of young people; they wore pulling with two 
pairs of oars, playing an accordion and singing: 

7>occ’// i::}icrc ifie River Volina jlovi's. . .. 

And when e\'.ening came, bonfires were lighted on the 
dike, a new batch of workers went on tapping away peace¬ 
fully with their axes, the carts creaked, and various people 
gathered round the bonfires, talking quietly and recalling 
past floods. Occasionally their stories were interrupted I)\ 
laughter, and not a single tragic incident was related. 

As the evening drew on the boys’ excitements and wor¬ 
ries increased. That day they had had enough running 
about, sight-seeing, talking and quarrelling to last them 
a year. And many of them were hungry, too. When it grew 
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dark the mothers came out in search of their over-impres¬ 
sionable sons. Some led them home with quiet tender 
words to have dinner or supper, here and there a mother 
had to push her vagabond son home and in doing so 
would make good use of the conveniently soft slope of the 
dike. And there were some who searched in vain, and 
went about asking everybody they met: “You haven’t seen 
Kolya, have you? Well, did you ever! What a terrible 
boy he is!’’ 

And meanwhile Kolya had got on friendly terms with 
the driver of a cart and was sitting on the narrow seat, 
clicking his tongue at the horse and shaking the rope 
reins. 

It was hard to go home, incidents crowded so fast on 
top of one another you had no time to look at one before 
the ne.xt was upon you. No sooner had a tipsy young man 
turned over in his canoe, no .sooner had he managed to 
squeeze the dirty water out of his clothes, than there was 
a shout on the right, and you’d have to rush over there, 
all eyes to see what had happened. And there they had 
brought up some sacks, and .somewhere oLse they were 
unharnessing a horse, and over on the left a lorry had 
arrived, and over on the right somebody had started play¬ 
ing an accordion, and in the middle there was a smart 
car with glaring head-lights—the Chairman of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee had arrived. And again and again tired 
legs would go into action, and eager eyes would peer 
ahead, and again you would pant along, covering enor¬ 
mous distances. And when evening came, besides all these 
fleeting incidents you had the results of the day to think 
about. The chief thing was that the water had reached the 
dike itself. Dirty young Mitroshka was already splashing 
in the water and shouting to those above: “It’s already 
covered two boards! Two boards are covered!’’ 

The other boys hung over the top of the dike and 
groaned with envy at Mitroshka, on whom fate had bc- 
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stowed such rare good fortune—accommodating parents 
who let him go about all day without any slioes on. 

But next morning the scene had changed: Mitroshka 
could no longer paddle l)elow the dike. In Scabland the 
water was creeping over the floors, and instead of cruis¬ 
ing alx)ut in their canoes the Scablandi-rs were carrying 
their lielongings up into the attics, .^gain the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee came out and .slKXjk his head. 
He had a lot to worry about: there was a dike ten kilo¬ 
metres long round the town itself. 

Another day passed, and another. The water was ris¬ 
ing visibly a metre and a half a day. The windows of the 
Scablanders’ cottages were covered. The surface of the 
water was no longer littered like a dirty puddle; the refuse 
had all disappeared somewhere. You could see the cur¬ 
rent now, and here and there little whirlpools had formed, 
and a faint breeze was already stirring the usual speckled 
waves. The water was lapping quietly round the dike 
itself, which had been boarded up right to the top of 
the posts and filled in with earth. The dike still rose several 
metres alrove the level of the water, but the sceptics 
looked doubtfully at the thin wall: to withstand the pres¬ 
sure of the river it needed to be at least twice as thick. On 
April 24 the level of the water reached the 1917 level. That 
evening the factory stopped work and announced that all 
workers would Ire mobilized to fight the flood. The schools 
wore closed. Goods-vans were provided at the station for 
people whose homes were flooded. 

On the 25th the Minayevs rose at the crack of dawn. 
The night before Father had said: “We’ve been allotted 
a van, but we’ll wait la bit before we go over there. 
Sergei, get together all our spades and shovels.” And 
turning to Tiimka: “Don’t you come gelling in thewiay, you 
stay at home, there's no need for you to be on the dike.” 
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But Tirnlsu’^; evos aii^weroil his father with such sufTer- 
in^ that liis falfuT lauf^hcd and waved his hand: 

“All riq;lit, but you TieodiTt bo a spoctator; brin^' a 
bucket, and you can fill up some sacks/’ 

Timka felt a little ofTeiuled with his father for the 
“spectator/’ Anyone mi^ht think lu* had not helped to 
make str<'tchers yesterday. 

The dik‘^ was divided into three sectors. The left was 
enlnisied io the factory, the centre to the “locals,” and th(‘ 
rij::!!! sector, tin* most danpferoiis oni', that bordered on the 
river itself, to a refriment of the Red Army. The Red Army 
men Iiad been on the job since yesterday. Timka and th<‘ 
boys had run over there but had been unable to p^et on 
the dike; it was surrounded by sentries with rifles, who 
would not even talk to the visitors. The boys sat on a 
fence for a lonpf time watchinpf the work of the Red Army 
men from afar. It looked very prim and important. Timka 
felt this in the belted fipures of the commanders, and tlie 
cpiick purposeful movements of the soldiers, in the anxi¬ 
ous cominp and poinp of the lorries, and in the two (laps 
mounted on the dike: one l)lue, the. other preen. And 
Father had said last niplit: ‘Tt may be hard on the ripht, 
but they’ll hold out. Think of it: a repiment of the Red 
Army! What chance will the river have apainst them!” 

These words even made I’inika's moutli open, they 
were <0 fine and stronp. Now that there was a repiment 
of the Red Army apainst it, the river seemed quite differ¬ 
ent to Timka. He no lonper wanted to row about in a boat, 
he felt he must face the river calmly and sternly as the 
Red Army men were doinp. Timka now saw the river in 
all its harmful mipht; he saw the terrible strenpth and 
pressure of its movements, the broad sweep of the banks 
veiled in the mist on the horizon. And he, too, wanted to 
fipht it, and for this reason he bepan to hate Bychkov. 

Yesterday, when Father, Serpei and he had been mak- 
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slrolc’li'.M's in llie slied, Ryclikov !i;kI i:o\w up and 
stood for a loiv^ while watching them work, and then, 
as was his habit, he bent his sha^i^^y head, fixing liis eyes 
on tlu' ground, and said: 

“Why waste your strength. Wasili Ivanovich! They’ve' 
made you chk'f of the river, I hear. What do you want 
witli slretcliers?" 

‘‘I’m not chief of the river. I’m the assistant chief of 
a sector. And stretchers are needl'd anyliow.” 

“Huh! Think you'll stop the river with stretchers! What 
can you put on a stretcher?” 

“A sack of earth,” replied .Minayev. 

“It’s ioo late for that now. The dike ought to have 
be<‘n repaired in thi' winter. Niav, of course, it’s grab 
anything you can lay hands on. And lhe\ haven’t forced 
('nough of them soldiers here. What’s a regiment of Red 
Army men!” 

A\;nayev was about to reply, but at that mouK'nt 
Lyonya Bychkov appeari'd in the doorway of the shed. 
Ilis broad high-cheeked face wore a look of disapproval. 

“You may be my father, but you’re talking rubbish.” 

“Oho! Here’s a fresh prophet among us! W’herc did 
you come from in the name of the Lord!” 

“Lve. been listening to you all the time. ‘Forced hero’! 
Saying things like that at your age! They’ve come here 
to help you, and you say they’re forced to come!” 

“To help me be blowed! They forci'd 'em here, ihal’s 
why they’ve come. They were ordered to come, so ihoy 
came. What’s the point in arguing? Everyone knows what 
a soldier is! And don’t you be so free with your remarks 
to your father, you young booby!” 

Bychkov lowered dully at his son. Lyonya stood in 
the doorway without saying anything, then slammed the 
door and left the yard. Bychkov put his head out of the 
shed and stood for a long time looking at the gate through 
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which Lyonya had vanished. Only his ear, as hairy as 
all the rest of him, paid any attention to the Minayevs. 
Frowning at Bychkov’s ear, Minayev said, as if speaking 
to his sons: 

“Goes about talking. Wasting his time and his breath. 
What are stretchers for?!’’ 

Bychkov suddenly turned round and jutted his beard. 

“Do you grudge me iny breath, then?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“It’s my own breath, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, it is.” 

The boys burst out laughing. 

Bychkov looked round the shed and was alx)ut to leave 
without saying anything, but turned back. 

“You don’t mind wasting my life, do you,” he said. 

Minayev bit his lip and struck a deafening blow with 
his hammer on a long nail. With two blows he drove the 
nail into the wood, then gave the head an even more 
resounding stroke that echoed right round the yard. And 
with that he said to Bychkov: 

“Go and blather in church!” 

Bychkov departed. 

Timka remembered all this on the road to the dike. 
This talk, that was so bewildering, and new, and fierce, 
stirred him strangely. His mind searched hither and 
thither, atid everywhere it encountered a feeling of alarm 
among men, and there was much that he did not 
understand. 

The bucket clanked faintly as he walked along, similar 
sounds echoed down the street. The stretchers that people 
were carrying on their shoulders gleamed white in the 
dark dawn mist. Beyond the street, over the roofs of the 
bouses and the birch-broom tops of the still bare trees 
a faint pink glow l)egan to colour the sky. Where 
the dawn was rising and on the other side, where 
the river and the dike lay, lingered a strange repelling 
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stiilness, but people hurried on towards it. The heads of 
the people in front and the shovels poised above them 
melted fast into the remaining darkness. Somewhere very 
far away dogs were barking and each one could be heard 
distinctly; they lent a touch of foreboding to the approach¬ 
ing day. Timka ran up to his father and pulled his sleeve. 

“Never mind, Timofei, keep your spirits up!” said his 
father quietly, .striding on. 

On the factory sector of the dike the shifts were 
changed at six in the morning and six in the evening. On 
the 26th, as soon as the sun began to sink, Minayev said 
to Timka: “Has your relief arrived?” 

“Yes, but ril stay on a bit longer.” 

“Come with me. We’ll have a look over the sector.” 

Timka handed his bucket to Volodya Soroka and ran 
off after his father. They walked along the dike. The day 
had been a successful one. There had been an oiT-shore 
breeze, the weather had been warm, the work had gone 
cheerfully and well. Minayev kept looking at Scabland, 
of w'hich only the roofs were visible above the water. That 
morning life-boats had been taking people out of the 
attics and transporting them to the good.s-vans. The 
Minayevs had also moved the day before. The roofs of 
Scabland seemed black in the sunset. 

The river w'as level with the dike, like a glass filled 
to the brim. Below and on the slope of the dike people 
were scurrying to and fro, while on the beaten trampled 
ridge above only occasional figures were to be seen. 

Timka ran to keep up with his father. He looked at the 
river in indignant alarm. The water stretched beyond the 
roofs of Scabland to the sunset in a boundless sea. Now 
it was hushed and silent, but of course it was only wait¬ 
ing for the chance to pounce down on the settlement whose 
roofs now showed far below. 
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At the foot of llio dike an arpumeiit was in progress. 
Lyonya Bychkov was shoutiiifj. 

“To start with, Tni not a local, Tm a factory school 
trainee, that means I’m a worker.” 

lie was answered 1)\ a cairn, slij^hlly scornful, nasal- 
soLindiny voice. 

“But you talk like a local.” 

“Local, local! The locals an* on the dike day and ni^dit 
anyhow!” 

“That’s because they’ve j^ot no ()r^^anization.” 

“Well, why keep on about my hein^ one of them. . . .” 

“Because you talk like ciiie. Go home, I tell you. Your 
shift’s over.” 

“I w'on’t. I’ve <^ol the ri^dit to sta\ if I want to, 
haven’t I?” 

.A\ina)cv ran down oil tlie dike. Timka remained aloft 
and listened, taken aback at the coinplexitv and serious¬ 
ness of the situation. 

“What’s the matter here?” asked Minayev. 

In front of the an<,^ry Lyonya stood a yr>uny turner 
G(jluhcv, tiu* foreman for that strip. \o one answered 
Minayev’s question, Api)arentlv Golubev, too, had his 
doubts. Minayev ^danced round him: amonj^the stretchers, 
shovels and sacks other men were standing-, listening 
curiously to the argument. 

“What are you arguing for? Stopping w'ork. .. .” 

“Of course I’m iarguing,” said I.yonya, almost in 
i(*ars. “II(’ keeps trying to -send me home. He w^ojTt 
leave off.” 

“Thai’s the order, Lyonya.” 

Lyonya turned his face aw^ay. 

“Order! Orders are just for organization. Whal if I 
w'ant to do some more work?” 

“His cottage is in ‘Little Eden,’ that’s what he’s w^or- 
ried about,” said a quiet sly voice somewhere aside. 
Lyonya swung round angrily, bristling .all over. 
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“The blooming cottage can fall down for all I care! 
Go and live in it yourself, you fool!” 

“Yes, that’s a foolish thing to say." put in ariotlii'r, 
deeper voice, also nather sly. “Lyonya isn’t working for 
his cottage.” 

“Calm down, Lyonya, and go along home,” said 
Minayev evenly. 

Lyonya swung his shovel and drove it furiously into 
the ground. 

“I won’t go! You’ve no right to stop me if I want 
to work!” 

“And you’ve no discipline. For talk like that 1 could 
send you away from the dike altogether, if you weren’t 
voting_” 

“But why?” 

“We can’t allow it. We don’t need your heroism at the 
moment. There are plenty of heroes like you here. But you 
seem to want to show off, as if you were better than 
anyone else.” 

“Heroism’s always necessary_” 

“No, not always. All of you here are heroes, you’re 
all ready to go on working without rest, but suppo.se it’s 
really necessary tomorrow, or the day after, and you’re 
not here, you’ve collapsed and are no good for anything. 
What’ll happen then?” 

“I won’t collapse,” Lyonya clung obstinately to 
his shovel. 

“Go straight home this minute, do you hearl” Minayev 
shouted suddenly at him. Timka on top of the dike had 
a fright, his feet twitched and shuffled. Lyonya jumped 
aside and threw down the shovel. Then he walked off 
glumly towards the settlement, but stopped and mumbled: 

“Why couldn’t you have said that from the start 
instead of all this stuff about belonging to the settlement!” 

Everyone laughed. Minayev climbed up the steep slope 
and shook his fist smilingly at Lyonya. Lyonya put his 
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hand to the back of his head, then with a wave of his 
arm wandered off home. Gubenko came up to Minayev, 
wearin" his black belted great-coat. His black beard was 
nifiled, and expressed anxiety. 

“Vasili Ivanovich, I refuse to have any more to do 
with llicin. I can’t stand it. I’ve never worked in a mad¬ 
house licforc.’’ 

“What, don’t they turn up?’’ 

“In the first place, they don’t turn up, and second— 
they work badly. They’ll let everybody down.’’ 

He pau.sc'd for a moment, then added: 

“The dirty swine!’’ 

“Well, come on, then. And how’s the dike?” 

“Not too bad so far, holding. But it’s weak ... very 
weak.” 

Gubenko was as tall as Minayev. Timka had to run to 
keep up with them. 

On the “local” sector the number of people was notice¬ 
ably less, but GidK'uko seemed to have l)een mistaken. 
There was a great deal of movement about. Many of the 
people here were women. They were chattering and shout¬ 
ing at each other, and everyone was making for one par¬ 
ticular spot. 

“What are you all in a heap for?” asked Gubenko. 

A sturdy young woman who had been bending down 
near the dike straightened up. 

“The. wet’s coming through.” 

Minayev strode forward. On the steep slope of the dike 
a patch about a metre long was trickling with water. From 
behind his father’s arm Timka watched the little rivulets 
trickling down, and could not see anything terrible in 
them. But Father was obviously worried. 

“Very bad! But what are you piling sacks on it for? 
They’re bound to fall down. They’ve got nothing to sup¬ 
port them. And where are all your people?” 

The women were silent. 
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“Golubev," he shouted, “take all the Komsomols and 
go to the centre. They can scarcely hold it there!” 

The youngsters rushed for the centre. Timka glanced 
round hesitantly. His father looked at him with unseeing 
eyes and galloped on. Timka grabbed his bucket and ran 
after the Komsomol boys. Ahead, kicking up the mud 
with his heels, ran Petya. Minayev overtook them at 
a gallop. 

When Timka reached the centre all the Komsomols had 
arrived. The women were retreating in confusion. Gri¬ 
goryev was stamping about, groaning. In front of Timka’s 
nose Lyonya Bychkov crashed down a heavy sack on a 
strangely bubbling cauldron of mud at the very foot of 
the dike, and shouted: 

“Sacks!!! More sacks quick!!” 

Timka dodged a wave of people with sacks and made 
a dive for the first comparatively dry mound of earth. 
Several people dived with him, and others rushed in 
their direction with empty sacks. Someone snatched the 
bucket out of Timka’s hands and he worked with bare 
hands. Petyia appeared on his right, plying his shovel 
furiously and whispering: “Any minute now... it’ll all 
be over....” 

Timka looked up. The slope of the dike towered high 
above him, and all over it, running, crawling and sliding, 
the Kom.somols were ramming heavy sacks of earth into 
the oozing mass. Lyonya rushed up to Timka, his face 
black with mud, and panted hoarsely: 

“Come on, lads, give us some more!” 

“Oh!” someone shouted in front, and everybody dashed 
there. Timka watched in horror as a whole batch of sacks 
on the slope seemed to gasp and heave up. Suddenly a 
shining black dome burst through them and flooded out¬ 
wards. Several sacks slid down heavily, and in their place 
an unexpectedly clean fountain of water gushed forth. 
Lyonya jumped towards it with a sack and suddenly 
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sank in up to liis waist. Father's voice rang out sharply 
over Timka’s head; 

“Up hero everyone! Get away from there! Scatter 
along the dike!” 

Timka saw his lather only for a second. He w'as a 
blurred dot in the general turmoil. A cold w'ave of water 
struck Timka’s knees, then his chest, knocking him down. 
As he fell, Timka clutclK’d at Petya's .shoulder, but Petya 
fell too.... Right in front of Timka’s face loomed the leg 
of a horse. 

“Grab him!” said a calm voice. 

It sounded like Father. Timka somersaulted upwards 
and came to himself only when he felt a strange wet 
brush on his cheek. He opened his eyes and saw Gubenko’s 
face terribly close. Timka brushed Gubenko’s beard out of 
his eyes, and said: 

“I’m all right ... I’m getting up. Where’s Petya?” 

“Wait a bit before you get up,” said Gubenko. 

He heaved himself up the slope. On the ridge Minayev 
was sitting astride his horse, holding Petya in his arms. 

Timka looked round: people were running along the 
dike. Down below, the water was already swamping 
everywhere. It was tearing through the gap in a crested 
wave and beating frantically on the w'all of the nearest 
cottage. The cottage heeled over under the blows, its roof 
lifted slightly along one edge, then suddenly collapsed. 

“That’s that,” said Father. “We seem to have 
changed sons.” 

Gubenko put Timka down on the dike. 

“We’ll sort them out.” 

A boat was cruising down a street in “Little Eden.” 
In the boat sat Timka’s father, Gubenko, Petya and Timka. 
Timka could not recognize his street—only the upper 
parts of the walls showed above the water, and the roofs 
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hung over Ihetn like touts. On one of the roofs sat 
Bychkov. 

“A-ah! Out boating, arc you?'’ he shouted. “You can 
sail your boal. What about rne? Taken my house away, 
and my son!" 

He struck his chest with Iiis fisl. 

“Taken my son awa\!” 

“Been drinking?" asked Minayev calmly. 

Bychkov’s eyes bulged. 

“Yes, I Iiave. What about it? I suppose I mustn’t 
drink now? Y'ou’re drowncrs, that's what you are! Drown- 
rrs! ^'ou’ve taken my son!” 

Gubenko biir^l out laughing. 

“Who needs a father like you? Rubbish! Lyonya did 
the right thing. What’s the use of a father like you to him?" 

“So I’m no use to him, eh? No use to my own son?" 

The boat was alreatly far away, but Bychkov still went 
on .shouting. 

Timka told Petya in a whisper that Lyonya had dis¬ 
owned his father and was now living in the hostel at the 
factory training school. 

“He says, T’m a worker and he’s no father for me,’ ’’ 
said Timka, his eyes wide. “He says he’s a self-seeker. Do 
you understand?” 

Petya nodded. 

“He’s right, too.” 

And Timka nodded. 

“Of course, he is. All this trouble going on, and he 
goes away and builds a cottage. Thinks he’ll make him¬ 
self some more money! Just grabs everything for himself 
all the lime, doesn't he?” 

Zhora, aged two, !<K)ks with scorn at a cup of milk, 
waves his little hand at it and turns away. Zhora is full 
up and has no desire for milk. This young man-to-be 
experiences no gaps in the sphere of feeding. But very 
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likely there are other spheres where his needs are not 
fully satisfied. Perhaps he has a need to feel sympathy 
for other people or, at least, for other creatures. And if 
Zhora has no such need yet, perhaps it should he created? 

Mother looks at Zhora fondly, but for some reason 
these questions arc of no interest to her. They are of no 
interest to the brood-hen or any other mother in the 
z<K)lojjical kinfjdom. 

Where life is guided by instinct the mother has only- 
one aim—to feed her young. y\nd the motliers of the 
animal world carry out this ta.sk with noble simplicity; 
they stuff into open beaks and mouths all the food they 
succeed in catching and l)ringing back to the nest, and 
they go on stuffing until the satisfied offspring simply 
shut their mouths. After that the animal mother can take 
a rest and attend to her own personal needs. 

Mother nature has Ix'en extremely thoughtful in pro¬ 
viding animal mothers with very wise conditions. In the 
first place, to feed their young, sparrows and swallows 
have to make several dozen, or perhaps several hundred, 
journeys by air in the course of a single working-day. 
Each little insect that carries about a hundredth of a 
calory in its body requires a separate journey, and often 
the journey is unsuccessful. Secondly, animal mothers 
have, no command of articulate speech. This achievement 
belongs only to man. 

It would .seem that human mothers are placed in far 
better conditions. But these favourable conditions con¬ 
stantly become a danger to the upbringing of human 
children.... 

Man is ruled by the laws of human society, as well 
as the laws of nature. The laws of social life work with 
far greater accuracy, far greater convenience and far 
greater logic than the laws of nature. But they impose on 
man far sterner demands of discipline than Mother 
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Nature, and for breaches of this discipline they punish 
very severely. 

It often happens that a human mother shows a tend¬ 
ency to obey only the laws of nature, but at the same 
linu' does not renounce the benefits of human culture. What 
name can one p;ive to such conduct? Surely, it is nothing 
hut double-dealing. And for this crime of the mother 
against the lofty nature of man the children suffer a fierce 
revenge: they grow up into inferior members of human 
society. 

Our mothers do not have to spend so much energy on 
feeding their children. Human ingenuity has invented 
markets, shops and well-organized food supplies. And 
therefore the passion for stuffing food into the mouths 
of children becomes fatally unnecessary. And it is all the 
more dangerous to use such a complicated device as 
human speech for this purpose. 

Zhora looks with scorn at the cup of milk. Zhora is 
full up. But Mother says to Zhora: 

‘‘Pussy wants to have the milk. Pussy’s looking at the 
milk. No! We won’t give it to pussy! Zhora will drink it 
up! Go away, pussy!” 

vMother’s words seem to ix' true. Pussy is looking at 
the milk, and he would not mind having some breakfast. 
Zhora looks at pussy suspiciously. And Mother Nature 
triumphs: Zhora cannot let pussy have his milk. 

Such trifles breed egoists. 

‘"I aril not an asretir, Iiiit the feelings should 
de\el op dialeetiI'al 1 y.’' 

FEIJX DZERZHINSKY 

Perhaps all the failures in upbringing can be reduced 
to a single formula: “the cultivation of greed.” The ever- 
alcrt and tireless desire to consume can find expression 
in the most varied forms, very often not at all unpleasant 
on the outside. This desire starts developing in the very 
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first months of life. Were tlierc nothing else but this 
desire, social life and human culture would be impossible. 
But side by side with this desire our knowledge of life 
grows and develops, and, above all. so does our knowl¬ 
edge of the limits to greed. 

In bourgeois society greed is regulated by competition. 
The scope of one man’s desires is limited by the scope 
of the other’s. It is like the swinging of millions of 
pendulums crammed together in a confined space. They 
work in various directions and on various planes, they 
hook together, they knock together, they scratch and 
grind together. In this world it is profitable to gather in 
oneself the energy of a metal mass and .swing as hard 
as possible to knock down and destroy one’s neighbours. 
But in this world it is also important to know the strength 
of a neighbour’s resistance, so as not to shatter oneself 
by making a rash movement. The morality of the bour¬ 
geois world is the morality of greed adapted to greed. 

In human desire itself there is no greed. If a man 
coming from a smoky town arrives in a pine-wood and 
delights in breathing his fill of the fresh air, no one will 
accuse him of consuming oxygen too greedily. Greed 
begins where the need of one man clashes with the need 
of another, where joy or satisfaction must be taken from 
a neighlwur by force, cunning or theft. 

Our programme includes neither the abnegation of 
desires, nor hungry isolation, nor beggarly kneeling to the 
greed of others. 

We are living on the summit of the greatest pass in 
history, our day has seen the beginning of a new order in 
human relations, a new morality, a new law, the founda¬ 
tion of which is the victorious idea of human solidarity. 
The pendulums of our desires have been given room for 
a great swing. The road now lies open before every man 
to achieve his desires, his happiness and his well-being. 
Bui he is tragically mistaken if on this broad open road he 
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falls into the old habit of using his elbows, ft>r now even 
a Young Pioneer knows very well that man was given 
elbows to feel his neighbour, not to make a road for him¬ 
self with them. Aggressive elbow-work in our times is an 
action that is more stupid than immoral. 

In socialist society, based on the reasonable idea of 
solidarity, the moral action is simultaneously the w'isest 
one. This is a very important fact that every parent and 
educator should know. 

Imagine a crowd of hungry people lost in a de.sert. 
Imagine that these people have no organization and no 
feeling of solidarity. These people, each at his own risk, 
each to the measure of his own strength, are searching 
for food. And then they find some and pounce on it in a 
general wild struggle, de.stroving each other and destroy¬ 
ing the food. And if there is one man in this crowd who 
does not enter the struggle, who condemns himself to 
death by skirvatton but refuses to take another man by 
the throat, he will, of course, attract the attention of all 
the others. They will watch him expire, their eyes wide 
with wonder. Some of these spectators will call him a 
devotee and a moral hero, others wilt call him a fool. And 
between these two judgements there will be no con¬ 
tradiction. 

Now imagine another case: an organized detachment 
of people find themselves in the same situation. They are 
united by the conscious conviction that their interests are 
mutual, by good discipline, and by faith in their leaders. 
Such a detachment will keep a strict march to the dis¬ 
covered supplies of food and will halt some yards before 
the spot, at the stern word of command of one man alone. 
And if there happens to be someone in this detachment 
whose feeling of solidarity fails, who shouts and snarls 
and throws himself forward to grab the supplies for him- 
-self alone, the others will take him quietly by the collar 
and say: 
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“You’re a scoundrel and a fool.” 

But who in this detachment will be the perfect example 
of morality? 

All the rest. 

In the old world, moral excellence was the lot of rare 
devotees, who were extremely few and far between, and 
so a supercilious attitude to moral perfection soon became 
accepted as the standard of social morality. As a matter 
of fact there were two standards. One a show standard, 
for moral sermons and for the professional devotees, the 
other for everyday life and for the “wdse.” According to 
the first standard, one had to give one’s last shirt to the 
poor, one had to give away one’s estate, one had always 
to turn the other cheek. By the second standard none of 
the.se things were required, in fact nothing sacred was 
required. Here the yardstick of morality was not moral 
excellence but common everyday sinfulness. People al¬ 
ready thought of it in that way: everybody sins and you 
can’t do anytliing about it. To sin in moderation was the 
normal thing. For the sake of respectability it was nec¬ 
essary once a year to ladd up all one’s sins during that 
period, do a bit of fasting somehow, listen for a few hours 
to the nasal singing of the .sextons, duck under the grea.sy 
stole of the prie.st for a minute ... and “write off” lall one’s 
misdeeds. Everyday morality did not venture further than 
moderate sin, sin that was not serious enough to be called 
a crime, and not feeble enough to deserve the accusation 
of simplicity, which, las everyone knows, is “worse than 
stealing.” 

In socialist society the demands of morality apply to 
everybody, and everybody must respond to them. We have 
no show standards of holiness, and our moral achieve¬ 
ments are expres.sed in the conduct of the masses. 

Yes. wo do have Heroes of the Soviet Union, but, when 
it sends them to perform a feat of heroism, our government 
has not put them through a special examination. It 
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.'ilready been made in the history of mankind. Many of 
VIS unconsciously exaggerate the importance of what is 
called love, others parade a faith in so-called freedom, 
very often without noticing that instead of love we are 
fostering sentimentality, and instead of freedom—licence. 

Solidarity of interests gives us the idea of duty, but 
it does not give us the actual fulfilment of duty. And 
therefore solidarity of interests is not yet la moral phenom¬ 
enon. The latter conies only when we have solidarity 
of conduct. In the history of mankind solidarity of in¬ 
terests has lalway's e.vi.stcd among the toilers, but a united 
successful struggle Ivecame possible only as the culmi¬ 
nation of our historical experience, perfected by the ener¬ 
gy and thought of the groat leaders of the workers’ 
movement. 

Conduct is la very complex result not only of con¬ 
sciousness, but of knowledge, strength, habit, skill, fit¬ 
ness, counage, health and, most important of all—social 
experifence. 

From the child’s very earliest years the Soviet family 
should foster this experience; it should exercise the child 
in the most varied kinds of solidary conduct, in the sur¬ 
mounting of obstacles, in the very difficult process of 
collective growth. It is particularly important that a 
boy’s or girl’s feeling of solidarity should not be based 
only on the narrow pattern of the family; it should extend 
beyond the boundaries of the family into the broad sphere 
of Soviet life and the life of mankind in general. 

As I fini.sh the first volume of A Book for Parents, I 
should like to hope that the book will do some good. I 
hope mainly that the reader will find in it useful starting 
points for his own active thinking alwut education and 
upbringing, I cannot count on more than that. Every 
family has its own peculiar features and conditions of 
life, every family must solve independently many educa¬ 
tional problems, not by using ready-made recipes picked 
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up here ;ancl (here, bul by relying exclusively on the ,gen¬ 
eral principles of Soviet life and communist morality. 

In this lirst volume 1 have managed to touch only on 
the basic problems connected with the structure of the 
Soviet family as a collective body. In the future I plan 
to go on with the problems of the spiritual and material 
culture of the family and of aesthetic education. It would 
be a good thing if the second volume were written not 
only on the basis of my own personal experience, but on 
that of other people as well. Therefore I shall be very 
grateful to any parents who will write me al)out tbeir 
thoughts, difficulties and discoveries. Such communica¬ 
tion between the reader and the author will be the best 
expression of our solidarity. 
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already been made in the history of mankind. Many of 
us unconsciously exaggerate the importance of what is 
called love, others parade a faith in so-called freedom, 
very often without noticing that instead of love we are 
fostering sentimentality, and instead of freedom—licence. 

Solidarity of interests gives us the idea of duty, but 
it does not give us the actual fulfilment of duty. And 
therefore solidarity of interests is not yet la moral phenom¬ 
enon. The latter comes only when we have solidarity 
of conduct. In the history of mankind solidarity of in¬ 
terests has always existed among the toilers, but a united 
successful struggle became possible only as the culmi¬ 
nation of our historical experience, perfected by the ener¬ 
gy and thought of the great leaders of the workers’ 
movement. 

Conduct is a very complex result not only of con¬ 
sciousness, but of knowledge, strength, habit, skill, fit¬ 
ness, counage, health and, most important of all—social 
expertence. 

From the child’s very earliest years the Soviet family 
should foster this experience; it should exercise the child 
in the most varied kinds of solidary conduct, in the sur¬ 
mounting of obstacles, in the very difficult process of 
collective growth. It is particularly important that a 
boy’s or girl’s feeling of solidarity should not be based 
only on the narrow pattern of the family; it should extend 
beyond the boundaries of the family into the broad sphere 
of Soviet life and the life of mankind in general. 

As I finish the first volume of A Book for Parents. I 
should like to hope that the book will do some good. I 
hope mainly that the reader will find in it useful starting 
points for his own active thinking about education and 
upbringing. I cannot count on more than that. Every 
family has its own peculiar features and conditions of 
life, every family must solve independently many educa¬ 
tional problems, not by using ready-made recipes picked 
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up here and there, but by relying exclusively on the gen¬ 
eral principles of Soviet life and communist morality. 

In this first volume I have managed to touch only on 
the basic problems connected with the structure of the 
So viet family .as a collective body. In the future I plan 
to go on with the problems of the spiritual and material 
culture of the family and of aesthetic education. It would 
be a good thing if the second volume were written not 
only on the basis of my own personal experience, but on 
that of other people as well. Therefore I shall be very 
grateful to any parents who will write me about their 
thoughts, difficulties and discoveries. Such communica¬ 
tion between the reader and the author will be the best 
expression of our solidarity. 
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